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BOOK III.— [CONTINUED.] 

^Tear VI. Earthąnakes about Euboea, and inundations; natu- 
rai caoses considered— The Athenians gain Mylae and Mes- 
sene — ^They send Demosthenes with thirty galleys about 
Peloponnesns, and Nicias with sixty to the island of Melos 
— The anny of Nicias, and another from Athens, meet by 
appointment at Tanagra in Boeotia — They overcome the .Ta- 
nagrsans — The Lacedaemonians found Heraclea commodi- 
ously sitnated for the war — The Thessalians harass it with 
perpetual hostilities, lest the colonists should be too formi- 
dable ; dwindles to nothing by the sererity of the Lace- 
dsmonian goYemment — Demosthenes proceeds to Leucas ; 
at the persaasion of the Messenians, invades Etolia — The 
^tolians collect for defence, and completely defeat him — 
The Atbenian fleet in Sicily sails to Locris, and takes a 
guard-fort— The ^tolians and Feloponnesians nndertake an 
expedition against Naupactus — Demosthenes relieyes Nau- 
paćtus — The end of the sixth summer — ^The Athenians in 
Sicily attack Inessa — Delos purified — An edict that nonę 
should be suffered to be bom or die in Delos — Rhenea, an 
islandi bognd to Delos with a chain, and dedicated to the 
Delian Apollo — The Athenians institute the quinquennial 
games at Delos — The Ambraciots and Feloponnesians un- 
dertake an unsuccessful expedition against the Acarnanians 
and Amphilochians— They lay siege to Olpse — The Acarna- 
nians offer Demosthenes the command of their fórces — The 
Ambraciots at Olpae send to the Ambraciots at home to 
come to their aid — Demosthenes chosen generał — Engage- 
ment of the Ambraciots and the Acarnanians — The Ambra- 
ciots and Feloponnesians take to flight — Demosthenes suf- 
fers the principal Feloponnesians to retire from Olpae se- 
cretly ; his reason for so doing — The Mantineans retire from 
OlpflB — The Ambraciots go in pnrsuit of them, and are slain 
to the number of two hundred — The rest esoape to Salyn- 
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thius, king of the Agraeans — Demosthenes goes out to meet 
the reinforcement of Ambraciots that came from the city — 
The Ambraciots surprised in their ąnarters, and pat to flight 
— The conference of the herald from the Ambraciots in 
Agrsa, with one of Demosthenes' army, aboat the number 
of the slain — ^The Acamanians will not let the Athenians 
subdue the Ambraciots utterly ; their reason — Alliance for 
one hundred years between the Ambraciots and Acama- 
nians — The Athenian fleet in Sicily inyades Himerea — Py- 
thodorus sent to succeed Lachet in the oommand of the 
fieet — Eruption of mount ^tna. 



BOOK IV. 

Year vii. Messene reyolts from the Athenians— The Lo- 
crians make an incursion into the territory of the Rhegines 
— Fifth inrasion of Attica-^The Athenians send forty ships 
to Sicily, with orders to stop at Coroyra in their way, which 
was Btill in sedition, the fugitires occupying the mount, and 
the democrats the city— Demosthenes, being then out of 
Office, accompanies this fleet, which he is to employ about 
Feloponnesus at his own discretion; he urges that they 
fihould first bring-to at Pylus — While the other commanders 
are demurring, the fleet is driven thither by stress of wea- 
ther — Demosthenes then advises that the place should be 
fortified, pointing out its conyeniences ; meets'Wth generał 
opposition ; but at length the soldiers, tired o^ inaction, 
from the foulness of the weather, set themseWes^o the work 
of tlieir own accord, and finish it in siz days ; the Lacedse- 
monians not able to binder it, from yarious oauses, and at 
first little heed the thing— Demosthenes remains with fire 
ships, and the rest of the Athenians proceed to Corcyra — 
The Feloponnesians in Attica, after fifteen days' stay there, 
return home— The Athenians capture £ion in Thrace, but 
Aoon lose it again — The Lacedaemonians endeayor, botii by 
land and sea, to recoTor Pylus— 'Demosthenes summons 
back to his aid the fleet at Zaoynthus— The Lacedemonians 
blockade both entrances tothe port, and transport four hun- 
dred and tweuty heayy-anned, besides their seryants, to 
the island of Sphacteria oyer against Pyliu, that thą Ath»* 
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niań shijM migfat h«ve &o where to diaembark — Measnres of 
defence on the part of Deiiu>sth«nes ; bis addregs to his 
soldiers, at whioh they are much iospirited — The Lacedae- 
monians attack the fort, both by land and sea— The bravery 
of Brasidas ; he is wonnded and swoons awąy — Prepara- 
tions for a siege being now eommenced, the Athenian fleet 
from Zacyntbas oomea up, whioh the Peloponnesiana de- 
cline to eneounter — ^The Atheniana defeat the Feloponne- 
sian fleet in the harbor of Fylus ; and then besiege the men 
cut off from the army, in the island — The ephori of Sparta 
come to yiew the state of the oamp, and resolve to send 
offers of peace to the Atheniana — Meanwhile a truce is 
madę between the armies — ^Articlea of the truee — Oratiou of 
the LacedaBmonian ambassadora — The insolent demands of 
the Atheniana, by the advice of Cleon — ^The Lacedaemo- 
niana deaire to apeak before a prirate committee; which 
being oppoaed by Cleon, they return without having efiected 
any thing, and the truce terminatea — The Athenians, on 
variou6 pretezts, keep the ahipa of the Lacedaemonians — 
Military operations at Pylus proeeed — The forcea of the 
Syracusans collected together at Messene in conjunction 
with the Locrians prepare to invade Bhegium both by land 
and sea — Sea-fight in the atraita, in which the Atheniana 
conąuer— Camarina delirered up by treachery to the Syra- 
cusans— The Mesaenians go onan ezpedition against Naxu6, 
and suffer a signal defeat—Then the Leontines in conjunc- 
tion with the Atheniana make an attack on Messene — Mean- 
while the Atheniana continua to blockade the island, but 
yery ineffectually, from the rarioua contriyancea of the La- 
cedaemonians to introduce proyiaiona; vezation of the 
Atheniana thereon— Cleon engagea nnawarea to bring those 
that were besieged in the ialand priaonera to Athena ; is 
taken at his word ; would decline the buaineaa, but cannot ; 
he chooaea Demoathenea aa hia coUeague ; arriyes at Fylus 
—The two commandera, after making a proposal, which 
waa not accepted by tiie Lacedaemonians on the continept, 
make an attack on the ialand, and kill those at the iirst 
guard there — Battle between the LAoedaemoniana and Athe- 
niana, in which the former are at length obliged to yield, 
and are carried priaonera to Athena — Opinion of the Greeks 
as to thia aurrender-^Th* Atheniana make arrangements for 
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the keeping of Pylus — The Messeniaiui from thence iafest 
the Laconian territory — On which and other accounts the 
LacedaRmoDians, alarmed, send an embassy to the Atbe- 
Tiians, but to no purpose — £xpedition of the Athenians 
against the Cońnthian territory — The Corinthians, hearing 
of their coming, assemble their forces to binder themfrom 
landing — Battle between the Athenians and Corintbiana, 
in which the latter are put to fiight— The Athenians rarage 
other parts of the same coast — Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
proceeding to Corcyra, compel the exiles who had taken 
post on Moant Istone to surrender, conditioning that they 
shoald leave the determination of their fate to the Athe- 
nians — Stratagem of the democratical . party at Athens to 
make them break their agreement ; in consequence of which 
they are delivered up to the populace — Miserable end of 
the exiles, which was also the termination of the sedition 
— The Athenians take Anactorium from the Corinthians, and 
put it into the hands of the Acarnanians — Artaphernes, an 
ambassador from the king of Persia to the Lacedaemonians^ 
apprehended and brougbt to Athens, and his letters read ; 
after ascertaining their import, they send him away with 
some of their ambassadors to Ephesus — King Artazerzee 
dying in the mean time, the ambassadors return without 
haring effected any thing— The Chians, at the requisition of 
the Athenians, demolish their new wali. 
Year viii. The Lesbian eiiles inyade the domlnions of the 
Athenians in the continent near Lesbos — The Athenians 
conąuer the island of Cythera ; and make rarious rarages 
on the Laconian territory — Measures of defence on the part 
of the Lacedaemonians, and dejection at their losses — The 
Athenians bnrn Thyrea, and kill and make prisoners all the 
inhabitants, consisting of iEginetae ; they impose a tribute 
of four talents on the Cytherians — Council of the Siceliots 
for effecting a paciiication — Oration of Hermocrates — The 
Siceliots follow the advice of Hermocrates ^ and the Athe- 
niań commanders also, acceding to the conditions of treaty, 
return to Athens; are punished on a snspicion of bribery— 
Plot of the leadera of the democratical party at Megara to 
betray the city to the Athenians ; their scheme for admit- 
ting the Athenians into the town, and putting them .in 
possession of the long walla — The Athenians gain the lonft 
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wa]ls ; but the conspiracy being detected, they fail of their 
purpose — They then proceed to Nisaea, which they reduod- 
to capitulation — £xertions of Brasidas to save Megara from 
being surreddered to the Atbenians, for which purpose he 
endeavors to procure admittance into the city ; but without 
0ucces8— The Boeotiana sent for by Brasidas now come and 
join him — Both armies are drawn up for battle, butneither 
aide disposed to begin — ^The Megareans reaeire Brasidas 
and his army— The Megarean exiles recalled, and swom to 
foi^et former animosities — On entering however on office, 
they put to death a hundred of the opposite faction, afid 
establish oligarchy — ^The Athenians take away Antandros 
from the Mitylenean exiles — Łamachus, the Athenian com- 
mander, loses ten ships by a sudden flood in Pontus — Cer- 
tain Boeotians hołd correspondence with Hippocrates and 
Demosthenes about a change in the form of goreminent, 
and agree to bring certain cities of Boeotia into the power of 
the Athenians— Passage of Brasidas through Thessaly to 
Macedonia ; in conseąuence of haring been sent for by Per- 
diccas and the Thracian cities which had rerolted from 
the Athenians — Atrocious policy of the Lacedsmonians in 
destroying their helots— Commendation of Brasidas— The 
Athenians declare war against Perdiccas, and take their 
measures accordingly ; Brasidas refuses to make war against 
Arrhibseus, the enemy of Perdiccas ; and thereby offends 
the latter ; he proceeds to Acanthus, and prerails on the 
inhabitants first to receive himself alone, and then his army 
also, into the city — Rewolt of Acanthus and Stagyrus — £x- 
pedition of Demosthenes to Bceotia, rendered abortire by a 
mistake as to days, and by the project being disclosed— 
Hippocrates arriyes at Delium ; after fortifying which, the 
army retires, foUowed by the Boeotians — Disposition of the 
two armies — Oration of Pagondas to his troops — Address of 
Hippocrates to his soldiers — Both armies engage — The 
Athenians take to flight — Dispute about giving the Athe- 
nians leave to take up their dead — ^Messages on either side 
— Reply of the Boeotians — Delium recovered by the Boeo- 
tians ; by what means — The Boeotians deliirer to the Athe- 
nians their dead — Demosthenes, making a descent on Sicy- 
onia, is beaten back by the inhabitants — Death of Sitalces, 
king of Thrace — Brasidas goes on an ezpedition against 
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Amphipolis ; the Argillians conspire to betray it ; he ooa- 
tńyes, by tbeir aid, to gain the biidge, and passea tbe Stry- 
mon — Tbe Ampbipolitana aend for aid to Tbucydides, the 
author of this bistory — Brasidas, fearing to be prevented by 
Thucydide8» induoes Ampbipolis to surrender by tbe offer 
of easy terms — Tbucydides comes too late to reliere Am- 
pbipolis, but secures £ion — Brasidas, assaulting £ion, is 
driven back -^ Several cities tbereabouta revolt to bim 
— Tbe Athenians, alarmed, send ganisons to tbe difTerent 
oities in Tbrace— Braaidas also, on big part, sends home for 
an additional force, but ebtatns nonę ; be inradea tbe terri- 
tory of Acte, where most of the cities yield to bim, ezeept- 
ing Sanę and Dium ; be proceede secretly to Torone— Tbe 
town is betrayed to bim — Many Atbenians tbere escape to 
Łecytbus, wbere they bad a garrison — Speech of Brasidas 
to tbe Toronsans ; be takes Lecythus. 
Year IX. Truce for a year between tbe Lacedemonians and 
Atbenians ; and motires to it on either side — Articlee of tbe 
truce — Reyolt of Scione to Brasidas ; bis commendation of 
ike Scionfeans tbereon; bonors paid to him by the Soio- 
nsans — Dispute between tbe Atbenians and Lacedaemonians 
respecting the restitution of Scione, which revolted after 
the truce was madę, but before the Lacedaemonians knew of 
it — The Atbenians prepare to inyade Scione ; tbeir decree 
against it — Reyolt of Mendę to Brasidas — Perdiccas and 
Brasidas make a joint expedition against Arrhibaeus, king 
of Lyncus — A battle is fougbt, in which the Łyncestians are 
put to flight — Tbe lUyrian mercenaries expected by Per- 
diccas come, but rangę tbemselyes on the side of Arrhibaaus 
— ^The Macedonians, seiaed with a sudden panic, take to 
flight, and desert Brasidas, who is therefore obliged to rś- 
treat; his address to his soldiers; he draws off his army, 
on wbich tbe barbarians make a yebement attack, but are 
repulsed-^Tbey tben endeayor, by preoccupying the pass, 
to cut off his retreat, but by his prudence and brayery he 
defeats tbeir purpose-^Resentment of his soldiers against 
tbe Macedonians for baying abandoned tbem— Perdiccas 
and Brasidas no longer friendt — ^The Atbenians, meanwhile, 
under Nieias and Nieostratus, prooeed to recoyer Mendę ; 
are engaged in a perilous encounter before the city — A 
tomnlt orisiiig in the oity, the Atbeniant ru9h into it «nd 
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plunder it, as if they bed taken it by stonn — Tbe Acropolis, 
being occupied by tbe enemy, tbey blockade it ; tbey tben 
lead tbeir army against Scione — Perdiccas makes peace 
witb tbe Atbenians ; by means of certain friends in Thes- 
saly be coiitrives to preyent tbe sendiag of an army to Bra- 
flidas, as proposed by tbe Lacedemonians^Tbe walls of 
Tbespie demolisbed by tbe Tbebans — Tbe tempie of Juno 
at Argos bumt by tbe negligence of tbe aged priestess — 
Battle between tbe Mantineaos and tbe Tegeatae^Brasidas 
attempts to take Fotidsaj but witbout saccess — £nd of tbe 
nintb year. 

BOOK V. 

YsAR X. £xpiration of tbe one year'8 truce — Tbe Delians 
remoyed out of Delus by tbe Atbenians, bare a residence 
granted them at Atramyttium by Pbamaces — Cleon going 
witb an anny into Tbrace, attacks and takes Torone ; Fa- 
nactum taken by tbe BoBotians^-Embassy of Pbseaz to Si- 
cily, to persuade tbe Siceliots to make a joint expedition 
against tbe Syracusans ; be prevails on certain cities, but 
ezperiencing opposition from tbe Geloans, does not go on to 
tbe rest, except tbe allies tbere: in bis way tbrougb Italy, 
be gains otber allies, and reconciles tbe Locrians to tbe 
Atbenians — Cleon proceeds against AmpbipoUs ; captures 
Galepsus — Brasidas takes post oyer>against Cleon a^ Cer- 
dylium ; bis forces — Cleon, tbougb against bis own judg- 
ment, leads bis men forward to Ampbipolis ; be yiews tbe 
fiituation of tbe town, not ezpecting a sally — Brasidas enters 
into Ampbipolis ; bis strategom ; oration of Brasidas to bis 
soldiers, in wbicb be deyelopes bis intentions — Description 
of tbe battie at Ampbipolis^Cleon is slain flying^Brasidas 
is woanded, and dies in tbe arms of yictory ; bis fiineral, and 
otber bonors paid to bis memory — Six bundred Atbenians, 
and only seyen Lacedasmouians, killed in tbe battle->A re- 
inforcement is proceeding to Brasidas, but being bindered 
by tbe Tbessalians, and bearing of tbe deatb of Brasidas, it 
retums back; ęspecially, too, as knowing that tbe Atbe- 
nians and Lacedsemonians are inclined to peace ; tbe rea- 
Bons for tbat on botb sides ; especially on tbe part of tbe 
fpraier-^CUon and Brasidas tbe greatest opposers of tbe 
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peace — Pleistoanaz and Nicias most anzionfl for it ; their 
serera] reasons— Peace concladed between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, and their allies, except the Bceotians, 
Corinthians, Eleans, and Megareans, who refuse to be com- 
prehend^d in it ; both parties engage to restore what they 
had become poasessed of by the war — ^Articles of the fifty 
years' peace — The trae way of reckoning the years of this 
war — ^l'he Lacedaemonians begin to perfórm the conditions, 
bat not being able to falfil them in the case of Amphipolis, 
and certain of their allies refnsing to accede to the treaty, 
they make an alliance with the Athenians — Articles of the 
alliance — The Athenians restore the prisoners taken at 
Pylus. 
Year XI. Fresh disturbances of the allies against Lacedse- 
mon — Renewal of hostilities between the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians — ^The number of years which the whole war 
lasted, twenty-seven — Twenty years' banishment of Thucy- 
dides — ^The Corinthians confer with the Argiyes about 
making an alliance to the exclusion of the Lacedaemonians 
— ^The Mantineans enter into an alliance with the Argires ; 
and their ezample influences the rest of Peloponnesus to do 
the same — ^The Lacedaemonians ezpostulate with the Co- 
rinthians — Defence of the latter — ^The Eleans make an alli- 
ance first with the Corinthians, then, on account of certain 
differences between the Lacedaemonians and themselres, with 
the Argiyes — ^l'he Corinthians and Chalcideans in Thrace 
immediately after join the alliance — The Athenians recoTer 
Scione, and grant the occupation of the lands to the Platae- 
ans — The Delians restored to their country — The Phocians 
and Locrians at war — The Corinthians endeavor to with- 
draw the Tegeans from the Lacedsmonian to the Argiye al- 
liance, but without success ; nor do they find the Bceotians 
▼ery ready to join them — Ezpedition of the Lacedaemonians 
to the Parrhasians, whom they deliyer from the dominion 
of the Mantineans — ^The Lacedaemonians set at liberty those 
helots who had fought under Brasidas ; they disable those 
who had been taken prisoners at the island from holding 
any office of nile, or buying and selling ; their reason for so 
doing — Yarious altercations between the Athenians and La- 
cedsmonians, tending to destroy mutual confidence — The 
Athenians refuse to deliyer up Pylus ; but withdraw the 
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• M essemanB und helots from thence — ^Two of the new epboń 
at Sparta, who especially wished to do away tbe treaty, make 
priyate proposals to the ambassadors of tbe Bceotians and 
Corintbians respecting an alliance between tbe Lacedsmo- 
nians, Argives, Bceotians, and Corintbians — Tbe ArgiTes 
propose an alliance to tbe Bceotians and Corintbians, and 
promise to send ambassadors into Bceotia for tbat purpose ; 
tbe tbing being communicated to tbe four councils of tbe 
Bceotians, tbey, tbrougb fear of tbe Lacedsmonians, oppose 
it, not knowing tbe proposals madę by tbe two epbori to 
tbeir ambassadors ; and tbas tbe affair comes to notbing — 
Mecybema taken from tbe Atbenians by assault — Tbe Lace- 
dsmonians enter into a separate alliance witb tbe Bceotians, 

. and deliyer up to tbem Panactum. 

Yeab xii. Tbe Argives desirous of making a treaty witb tbe 
Łacedsmonians — ^Tbe teiritory of Cynuria a ground of tbe 
qaarrels between Łacedaemon and Argos^An odd condition 
of a treaty — Tbe Atbenians indignant at tbe demolition of 
Panactum, and tbe pń^ate alliance madę witb tbe Bceotians 
— ^Alcibiades, tben a very young man, from a private pique 
against tbe Lacedaemonians, sends priyately to tbe Argiyes, 
inyiting tbem to come, togetber witb tbe Mantineans and 
Eleans, and form an alliance witb tbe Atbenians — Tbe Ar- 
giyes accept tbe inyitation — ^Tbe Lacedaemonians send am- 
bassadors to Atbens, to preyent tbeir alliance witb tbe Ar- 
giyes ; Alcibiades induces tbem to deny before tbe people 
tbeir plenipotentiary commission; by wbicb be accuses 
tbem to tbe people as gross preyańcators, after wbat tbey 
had said to tbe senate — Nicias endeayors to prolong tbe 
peace witb tbe Lacedaemonians ; be is sent ambassador to 
Łacedaemon, to obtain satisfaction as to tbe performance of 
tbe oonditions ; but notbing being effected, tbe Atbenians 
make a treaty of alliance witb tbe Argiyes and tbeir allies ; 
articles of it — ^Tbe Corintbians still refuse tbe peace witb 
Atbens, and incline again to tbe Lacedaemonians — Conten- 
tion between tbe Lacedaemonians and £leans before tbe 
Grecians at Olympia, respecting a fine imposed on tbe La- 
cedaemonians by tbe Eleans, for breaking tbe Olympic ces- 

, sation of arms. 
Ybab xiii. War between tbe Epidaurians and Argiyes — ^Am- 
bassadors meet about peace, but cannot come to terms — Tbe 
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Łacedaemonians, anknown to the Athenians, introduee by 
sea into Epidaums tbree hundred soldiers ; indignant at 
which, the Ai^ires reąnire of the Athenians to carry the 
Messenians and helots back to Pylus ; which is done-**War 
with the Epidanńana renewed. 

Year xiy. £xpedition of the Łacedaemonians, nnder Agis, 
against Argos ; the Argires go and meet them — The Laoe- 
daemonians descend into the plain of Argos — ^The Argiy^es 
are hemmed inon all sides ; perceiying the danger, two prin- 
cipal persona of the Argires make proposals of peace to 
Agis, which are accepted, and a treaty is concluded ; Agis 
thereby incnrs censnre — The two Argive8 also give great 
ofFence to tbeir conntrymen — ^At the instigation of Alei- 
biades, the Argiyes break the truce, and besiege Orcbome- 
nu 8, which surrenders — The Argires go next against Tegaea 
— Anger of the Lacedasmonians against Agis on the snbject 
of the Argiyes^The Laeedasmonians, in conseąuence of a 
message from Tegtea, send an army to rescue it — The Laoe- 
dasmonians make an irruption into the territory of Mantinea 
—The Argiyes occiipy a strong position — Agis on the point 
to attack them, on an old soldier eipressing disapprobation, 
desists from his purpose, and by diyerting a water-conrse 
on the M antinean lands, brings the Argiyes down from the 
strong ground ; both armies put themselyes in order of bat- 
tłe ; disposition of either army ; hortatory addresses of the 
commanders on both sides ; the battle ; expedient of Agis ; 
the Laeedsmonians gain the rictory ; this the greatest 
battle that had ocenrred among the Greeks fur a considera- 
ble time ; nnmber of the dead ; the Lacediemonians dismiss 
tfaeir allies, and return home and celebrate the Camea— The 
Epidanrians make an irruption into the Aiigean tenitory — 
The Athenians bnild a fort before Epidaanis — Peaoe con- 
cluded between the Argiyes and Lacediemonians ; the condi- 
tions— AUiance between the Argiyes and Lacedaemonians^— 
The Argiyes and Łacedsemonians solicit the towns of Thrace 
and Perdiceas to reyolt from the Athenians ; and require of 
the latter to eyacuate the fort in Epidaums ; which was 
afterwards done — The Mantineans forsake the allianee of 
Athens— Sicyon and Argos reduced to oligarchies. 

YsAA XT. The Dieaas reyolt from the Athenians to the Chał* 
cideaiuH-The Lacedtemonians eatablish afiain in Aehata to 
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thdir own adraAtftge—Argos relapses into a depiocraoy— 
The Argiyes entef again into the alliance of Athens, and 
with long walls inclose a way from tbeir oity to the sea — 
The army of the Lacedsmonians comes to Argos, and de- 
moliahes the walls whioh they were building ; also taking 
Hysite, a town of the Argire territory ; they also lay waste 
the territory of Phliasia— The Athenians eiclade Perdiccas 
from the use of the sea, jttdging hitn an enemy. 
Y&AR XVI. Alcibiades apprehends three hundred citisens of 
Argos snspected of being inclined to the Lacedaemonian 
interest — £xpedition of the Athenians against the island of 
Melos — Dialogue between the Athenians and Melians ; ^e 
Mellans still refusing to accede to their terms, the Athe- 
nians draw a wali of circumvallation around them— Imip- 
tion of the Argives into Phliasia — The Athenians at Pylus 
infest Laconia — The Corinthians make war on the Athenians 
— The Melians reliere their town. 
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YfeAR XVI. The Athenians resolve to subdne Sicily, ignorant 
of the magnitnde of the attempt — First inhabitants of Sicily 
the Cyclops and Łtestrigons, after them the Sicanians, £1y- 
mians, Sicnli, and PhoBnicians-^The tirstof the Greeks who 
formed settlements there, the Chalcideans from Eaboea, 
who, nnder the direction of Thencles, settled Naxns (736 
B.C.) ; Syracase in the foUowing year fbunded by Archias, 
a Corinthian— The Chalcideans, proceeding from Naxas, 
also settled Łeontini and Catano^Lamis, with some Me- 
gareans arriving in Sicily, first fonnded Trotilus, then Thap- 
sus, from wiiich city, after hts death, the Megareans being 
dlslodged, under the anspices of Hyblon, a Sicilian king, 
fonnded the Hyblsan Megara, from whence, two hnndred and 
forty years after, they were expelled by Gdo, after haying 
already settled Selinns — Gela cohmised in eommon by Anti- 
phemas from Rhodes and Eutimns from Crete (690 B. C), 
then Acragas — Zancle first colonised by some pirates from 
Cymę, with the addition, afterwards, of certain Euboean 
Chalcideans ; derived its name from its form, resembling a 
sickle ; afterwards subdaed by some Samians ; and those 
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driyen oat by Anazilas, tyrani of tlie Rhegines, who, foniid- 
ing the city anew out of a mixed race, called it Mesaena, 
after his own country — Himera colonised thence — Acrae and 
Casmenae, and also Camarina, colonies of the Syracusans — 
Camarina afterwarda settled anew by Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Gela, and again, for the third time, by Gelon— The real and 
the ostensible reason of the Athenians for invading Sicily — 
The Lacedsmonians rarage part of Argolica, and settle 
8ome Argiye eziles at Omes, leaying with them a smali 
garrison ; these, being besieged by the Athenians and Ar- 
gives, leave the city, which is the yery nezt day rased to 
the ground by the Argiyes — The Athenians send cayalry 
against Perdiccas — ^The Chalcideans in Thrace urged by 
the Lacedaemonians to join against the Athenians ; but tbey 
reiuse. 
YsAR XVII. The Athenians decide on sending sixty ships to 
Sicily, appointing as commanders Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
LamachuB— Nicias fiye days after at another assembly en- 
deayors to dissuade the Athenians from this enterprise, in 
his oration; showing the difficulty and danger of the thing ; 
Alcibiades, on the contrary, eamestly presses it; his ora- 
tion — Another oration of Nicias, in which he attempts, by 
rating high the magnitude of the preparations requisite, to 
deter them from the enterprise ; but in yain — The faces of 
all the images of Mercury throughout Athens mutilated ; 
rewards offered for detecting the perpetrators of this and 
other impieties ; Alcibiades, being accused, desires, befpre 
his departure, to be brought to trial ; but is not allowed ; 
the greater part of the allies haying receiyed preyious orders 
to rendezyous at Corcyra, the Athenians on an appointed 
day proceed to the Firieus, accompanied by a great number 
of citizens and strangers ; the fleet puts to sea, and proceeds 
in hastę to Corcyra ; the report of the expedition reaching 
the Syracusans, obtains credit with some, but is disbelieyed 
by others — Oration of Hermocrates — Oration of Athenago- 
ras— Speech of one of the Syiacusan generals. 
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Te AR VI. — ^The following summer, the Peloponne" 
ńans and confederates assembled at the isthmns, in 
order to make the usnal inroad into Attica ; and Agis, 
son of ArchidamuSy king of the Łacedaemonians, was 
there ready for the command. But the freąuent eaith- 
ąuakes which happened about this time caused them 
to return back, and iotirely put a stop to the designed 
incrarsion. 

About the same ^pace of time shocks of earthquaketf 
were felt in Enboea, where at Orobise the seą breaking 
orer what was then land with impetuous swells, laid a 
part of that city underwater ; some of which stagnated 
there, though some washed its way back : howerer, a 
tract no w continues sea which before was land. Ali 
those who could not reach the higher grounds in time, 
by mnning before the surge, were drowned. A similar 
inundation happened at the isle of Atalanta, amongsl 
the Łocrians- of Opus, where it washed away the Athe- 
nian fort, and of two yessels that lay dry on the beach 
stared one to pieces. At Peparethus also the surge of 
the sea rosę tery high, bi^t did not oyerflow. An earth- 
quakę howerer demolisfaed part of the fórtification,' 

1 PrytaneułB. 
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the town-bouse, and some few dwelling-houses. My 
fiolution of such effects is this : where the shock of the 
earthquake was most violent, it forcibly drove away 
the sea before it, which suddenly returning again oc- 
casioned these morę yiolent swells. And without an 
earthąuake I deem all such accidents impossible. 

The same summer many of other nations, as they 
happened to be drawn into the quarrel, were engaged 
in the war of Sicily, as well as the Sicilians themselves, 
who took lip arms one against another, and the Athe- 
nians together with their allies. Yet, the most me- 
morable actions alone^ either of the allies thus aid'ed 
by the Athenians, or of the common enemy against the 
Athenians, will I now relate. Charoeadas, the Athe-* 
niań commander, having lost his life in the Syracusan 
war, Łaches, who had now the sole command of the 
fleet, in junction with the allies, appeared before Mylse. 
of the Męssenians. The garrison of Mylse consisted of 
two companies of Męssenians ; and these had forme4 
an ambuscade to cut oif the enemy when landed. But- 
the Athenians and aUies drore them frora the place 
of ambush with great slaughter. Then they proceeded 
tQ assault the works, which necessitated the defendants 
to giye up their citadel by capitulation, and eyen tQ 
attend them against Messene. But after this, the 
Athenians and allies were no sooner approached, than 
the Męssenians also compounded, giying hostages and 
all other ^ecurities required for their futurę behavior. 

The same summer, the Athenians, with thirty sail of 
ships commanded by Demosthenes,^ the son of Alci<! 

^ This Demostlienes will make a considerable figurę in the 
ccuręe of this war, The most celebrated orator of the sarnę 
name bas ranked him amongst the greatest of bią country men, 
with Aristideś, Pericles, and Nicias. He styles him also an 
oratora and Thucydides.wiU give us-hereafter a specimen of 
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sthenes, aAd Procles, the son of Theodorus, appeal*ed 
on the coast of Peloponnesus ; whilst a larger arma^^ 
ment of sixty, and two thousand heayy>armed» was 
employed against Melos, under the-command of Nicias» 
son of Niceratus. Melos is an island ; and as the in-^ 
Labitants of it were averse to tbe Athenian snbjection, 
and bad refused to accede to their alliance, tbey were 
no w bent on its reduction. Haring laid the island' 
waste, and the Melians still refusing to submit, the 
Athenians put again to sea, and crossed orer to Oropus 
pn the opposite shore ; where arriving at night, the 
heayyrarmed were detached to march with all expe- 
dition by land towards Tanagra of Boeotia* Notice 
being given of their arriyal there, tbey were instantly 
joined by the whole force of Athens, which had 
marched out of the city under the órders of Hipponicus, 
the. son of Callias, and Earymedon, the son of Thuclesi 
A camp they formed ; and having for the space of a 
day laid the territory waste, they reposed themselves' 
there the succeeding night. But the next morning hav* 
ing gained a yictory orer the Tanagreans, who, aided 
by a party of Thebans, sallied out ón them, they only 
stayed to gather up the arms and erect a trophy^ and 
then marched away — these back again to the city, and 
those to the fieet. Nicias on this, putting out again 
with his sixty sail, plundered all the sea coast of ho-^ 
cńSf and then returned into the harbor of Athens. 

])is manner of haranguing. His namesake indeed has carried 
off all the glory of eloquence : but the Demostbenes who is 
the subject of this notę was an able generał, very enterprising, 
and very brave ; always yigilant in the serylce of his country, 
though morę as a soldier tban a statesman ; and, proyided his 
country was seryed, not too anxioas about who carried oflf tbe 
honor. ' In short, he was an openhearted, disinterestied, 
Vorthy Athenian. . ., 
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It wat abont thif time that the Łaced»moiiiaD« 
fonnded the coloay of Heraclea in Trachisia. Their 
Tiew in doing it was this :-*-those who in generał are 
atyled Meliensians are diTided into three bodies ; 
ParalianS) Hierensians, and Trachinians. The last of 
these, the Trachinians, who had beea terribly dis- 
tressed by a war madę on them by the bordering Oe^^ 
tasans, had first of all intended to throw themselretf 
under the Athenian protection; but afterwards, ap- 
prehending they might not be hearty in their support, 
they madę application to^ Łacedsemon by Tisamenus^ 
the delegate appointed by them on this occasion^ The 
Dorians too, from whom the Łacedsemonians are de- 
scended, sent their ambassadors also to accompany 
and join with him in the negotiation, for they Hkewise 
were infested by these Oetaeans. The Łacedaemonians, 
after an andience, resolyed to send out this colony, as 
a snre expedient not only to protect the Trachinians 
and Dorians from insnlt, but to annoy the Atheniant 
morę sensibly in the conrse of the war from a city so 
commodiously seated: for thence they coald at any 
time make an attack on Euboea, as the passage was bnt 
ahort; and farther, it lay most conyeniently on the 
road to Thrace. In a word, they were yery eager 
abont bnilding this city. In the first place, therefore, 
they begged the adyice of the god at Delphi. His 
answer being fayorable, they sent ont a colony com^ 
posed of their own and the neighboring people ; encon- 
raging farther all Orecian adyentnrers whatever to 
join in this settlement, except lonianś and Achaians^ 
and some of foreign nations. These ŁacedaBmonians 
were appointed to be the leaders of the colony ; Leon, 
and Alcidas, and Damagon. These aniring at the 
spot erect on a new foundation, and wali roand the 
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city which is now called Heraclea, diftant about forty 
stadia' from Thermopylse, and twenty from the sea. 
They proceeded next to build the naral docks; and 
these they began at Thermopylte dose under the 
straits, sińce there they were capable of the strongest 
defence. 

The Athenians, when they saw the large resort to 
this colony, were at first under great apprehensions. 
They suspected łt to be chiefiy intended for the annoy- 
ance of Euboea, as the passage from it was short to 
CensBum in Eubooa ; though, in the sequel, their ap- 
prehensions proyed intirely groandless. Not the least 
damage accrned to them from thia colony; and the 
reason was this : the Thessalians, who were mastera of 
all the country roand about it, and on whose Tery 
land it was built, fearing lest this new settlement might 
prove too powerful a neighbor at last, gare it all pos* 
sible annoyance, and harassed the new inhabitants 
with continual war, till, from the large number they 
were at first, they mouldered intó nothing. When 
the Łacedsemonians first declared the colony, the whole 
world was eager to get a settlement in the city, which 
they thought would want no support. Not but that 
its sudden decay was owing also in great measure to 
the Łacedssmonian leaders. From the first moment of 
their arriyal they had spoUed erery thing wherein 
they meddled ; they reduced their numbers to a band- 
ful of men, because their fears had driren ąway the 
rest, as the government was always seyere, and not 
always just. The neighboring people, surprising them 
in such a state, preyaUed against them with the utmost 
ease. 

The same summer, and eyen during that intenral of 

- « 

1 Abont (bur miles. 
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time the Athenians were employed at Melos, th6 Athe^ 
nians of the fleet of thirty sail who were on the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast, in the first place, haying placed an 
ambush at Elomenus of Łeucadia, intercepted and cut 
off a part of the garrison. In the next place, with an 
augmented force they came up to Lencas, being at- 
tended now by the whole strength of the Acarnanians 
except the Oeniadae, by the Zacynthians and Cefphal- 
lenians, and fifteen sail ofCorcyreans. The Łeucadians, 
though their territory was laid waste both without and 
within the isthmus, where the city of Łeucas and the 
tempie of Apollo are seated, yet durst not renture oat 
against such superior numbers. On this, the Acarna* 
nians rehemently pressed it on Demosthenes, the Athe* 
nian generał, to błock them up by a wali of circumyaU 
iation ; imagining they might easily reduce them, and 
rid tbemselyes of a city which had been their eternal 
foe* But Demosthenes chose rather to hearken at this 
time to the suggestions of the Messenians ; ' how 
giorious it would be, as he was now at the head of so 
large a force, to invade the iEtolians, who were such 
plagues to Naupactus ; and, if their reduction could 
be completed, the rest of that continent might easily 
be brought into the Athenian subjection : for though 
the iEtolians were a great and warlike people, yet as 
they dwelt in open yillages remote from one another, 
as light armor only was in use amongst them; they 
presumed be might easily complete their reduction be-* 
fore any succor could reach them/ They adyised him 
farther, ^ to begin with the Apodoti, to take the Ophi- 
onians next, then to proceed to the Eurytanians (which 
is the most numerous people of Etolia, reported also 
to speąk -in a most barbarouc dialect, and to feed on 
raw flesh) ; that if these could be surprised, the rest 
of Etolia would 4ubmit óf courśe/ He therefore. 
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^illing tó oblige the Messenians^ and incited above all 
by the thought that, without exposing the Athenian 
forces, after he had done T^ith the ^Etolians^ he ftiight 
march with the allied strength of the continent, and 
penetrate by land as far as Boeotia, through the Lo- 
crians of Ozoli, to Cytinium inDoris, keeping Par- 
nassus on his right till he got down among the Pho- 
t:ianS) who he reckoned, from their constant friendship 
with the Athenians, would readily join him ; or, how- 
«yer, might easily be compelled to do it ; and then, that 
Boeotia borders next on the Phocians : Demosthenes, 
I say, weighing from Łeucas with his whole force, to 
the great regret of the Acarnanians, coasted it along 
to Solium. He there communicated his plan to the 
Acarnanians, in which they refused to join, because 
he had refnsed the blóckade of Łeucas. Demosthenes, 
with his other force, the Cephallenians, and Messę- 
nians, and Zacynthians> and three hundred soldiers 
draughted from on board the Athenian ships (the fifteen 
Corcyrean were already departed), set about this ęxpe- 
iiition against the iEtolians. He began it from Oeneon 
in Łocris i for the Łocrians called Ozolse were allies, 
and had notice to meet the Athenians with all their 
force in the midland parts* Tiiese, being not only 
"borderers, but using also the same kind of arms with 
the iEtolians, were judged most proper to accompany 
tbe expedition, as they knew so well the method of 
battle, and their country. Having reposed his army 
one night within the verge of the tempie of the Neraean 
JoYe (in which the inhabitants have a tradition that 
Hesiod^ the poet expired, in pursuance of an oracie 

» The story of Hesiod's death is related by Plutarch in 
The Banąuet of the Seven Wise Men. Solon interpośing 
berę, said, * Such things, Diocl^s, must be referred immedl- 
ately to the gods,they are aboTd human.condition* But tbe 
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which had fixed Nemea for the place of his deatbX 
be marched again at break of day, and entered iEtolia. 
On the first day be took Potidania, on tbe second 
Crocylium, and on tbe tbird Ticbium. Tbere be 
balted, and sent away tbe booty to Eupolium of Łocrit* 
It was now bis resolution, after be bad subdued tbe 
rest, to marcb last of all against tbe Opbionians, ijf 
tbey did not yoluntarily submit beforeband, in bis re^ 
treat back to Naupactus. 

Tbis preparation against them did by no means 
escape tbe i£tolians. Tbe scbeme was no sooner 
formed tban tbey bad gained intelligence of it, and by 
tbe time tbe army was witbin tbeir borders, tbey were 
all drawn togetber in a numerous body for tbeir mu- 

case of Hesiod is witbin the lot of bumanity, and concerns os 
all. But perhaps you know the story?' — * I do not,' he re- 
plied. ' It is then well wortb your hearing. A certain Mile- 
siao, it seems, in whose company Hesiod was faospitably 
lodged and entertained in Locris, had secretly debauched tha 
daughter of their host. When the afifair came to light, it was 
saspected that Hesiod had all along been privy to the in- 
tńgue, and concealed sucb base beharior ; and, though he 
was intirely innocent, he fell a victim to hasty resentment and 
foul calumniation. The brothers of the damsel laid wait foV 
and siew him at the Nemean tempie in Locris, and with him his 
ser^ant, whose name was Troilus. Their bodies being thrown 
into the sea, that of Troilus indeed, floating up into the riyer 
Daphnus, was stopped at a rock ąuite surrounded wiih water, 
a smali distance from the sea ; but the moment Hesiod 's body 
was thrown into the sea a shoal of dolphins caught it and oar- 
ried it to Rhium and Molycrium. The Locrians that Tery 
day were assembled at Rhium for a solemn festiyal and sacri- 
fice, which they still continue to celebrste at the same place. 
The dead body was no sooner beheld in its approach, tlian 
fuli of wonder, as was likely, they hurried down to the beach, 
and, knowing it to be the body of Hesiod, and rery fresh, they 
postponed eyery other care to the discoyery of this murder, 
&om ikeii high regard for Hesiod. This was soon done ; the 
assassins were found out, wbom they threw headlong into 
thą sea, and demolished thek houses ; but Hesiod was bnried 
by them in the tempie of the Nemean Joye* 
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tnal defenc^ : nay, eyen the most distant Ophionians, 
who are seated on the Meliac bay ; the Bomiensians 
aod Calliensians were already come up. 

The Messeniaps continued to amuse Demosthenes 
with tly9 same Auggestions as at first : they still in* 
sisted that the conąuest of the iEtolians would he ant 
ea«y performance, and advised him to advance imme« 
diately against their yillages, nor give them time to 
coUect in a body to oppose him, bat to attack eyery 
place he came to, and take it. This adrice being 
ąnite to his own taste, and relying on his own good 
lórtune, which hitherto had neyęr been checked, with- 
out waiting for the Łocrians, who were much wanted, 
and were to haye joined him (for he stood much ia 
need of light-armed darters), he adyanced to ^Egitium, 
and assaulting it, took it by storm. The inhabitants 
madę their escape, and posted themselyes on the hills 
which oyerlook the town. It was situated an^ongst 
lofty eminences, and distant from the sea about eigbty 
stadia. 

But now the iEtolians, who were come up for the 
presenration of iEgitium, running down in separate 
bodies from difierent eminences, madę an attack on 
the Athenians and allies, and poured in their jayelinB 
amongst them : and wheneyer the Athenian army ap- 
proached to charge, they plied before them ; when 
they again fell back, these again returned to the charge. 
This kind of engagement continued for a long time, a 
series of alternate pursuits and retreats, in both which 
the Athenians suffered most. So long howeyer as 
their archers had darts, and opportunity to use them, 
they lost no ground ; for the light-armed iEtoliaus fell 
back to ayoid the darts. But when the chief of the 

^ About sight miles. 
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<irchers dropped, bis party was fioon dispersed, and 
tfae whole army began to incline. Tbeir strengtb was 
quite exbausted by so many repeated cbarges ; and 
now, tbe JStolians pressing hard on them, and pouring 
in wbole showers of missiye weapons, tbey. turned 
ftbout and fled. Now tumbling into cayerns froni 
whence they could not recover tbeniselyes, or bewiU 
dered in places ef which they bad no knowlege, they 
were miserably destroyed. For Cromon tbe Messe^ 
liian, who laid out all tbe routes, bad been kilłed in 
tbe battle. Tbe ^tolians pursned witb tbeir darts, 
and being not oniy swiftof foot, but also ligbtly armed* 
easily overtook many of them in tbeir flight, and did 
great execution« A large party, wbo bad lost tbeir 
way, threw themselyes into a wood which was quite 
irapassable. Tbe ^tolians set tbe wood on fire, in 
tbe flames of which they were all consumed. Every 
affecting species of flight and destruction was now tbć 
fate of tbe Athenian army. Those who bad tbe good 
fortunę to escape, eifected it by reaching tbe sea and 
Oeneon of Locris, from whence tbey first began tbe 
expedition. 

' The number of tbe allies who tbus perisbed waś 
large; that of heayy-armed Athenians was about a 
bundred and twenty ; so considerable was tbe loss^ 
and all of them in tbe very flower of tbeir youth. In 
tbe wbole course of this war tbe state of Athens 
^eyer lost at any one time so many of ber most gallani 
citizens as now. Procles also, tbe otber commander 
In this expedition, perisbed. 

They ąfterwards fetched off tbeir dead by a truce 
obtained from tbe iStolians. This being done, they 
retired to Naupactus, and there shipped themselyes 
for Athens. Deroostbeneś boweyer was leift bebind at 
Naupactus, and the parts a^jaceot. - After such a mis- 
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i;amage he durst not presume to face the people of 
Athens. 

About the same time the Athenians on the Siciliail 
station, haring sailed towards Łocris, landed on that 
coast. They destro^ed a party of Łocńans who en^ 
deavored to make head against them ; and then took 
Peripolium, a town situafed on the river Halex. 

The same summer the iEtolians, who had some tim^ 
before despatched an embassy to Corinth and Lace* 
dasmon, composed of Tolphns the Ophionian, Boriades 
the Eurysthanian, and Tisander the Apodotian, pre^ 
vailed there in their suit for a diyersion against Nau* 
pactus, because the Athenians had invaded their terri^ 
tories. It was about autumn when the Łacedaemo-^ 
nians marched away three thousand heavy-armed of 
their allies ; of which number fiye hundred belonged 
to Heraclea, the city so lately founded in Trachinia, 
Eurylochus, a Spartan, was appointed to command ia 
the expedition, and was accompanied by two other 
Spartans, Macarius and Menedseus. The army being 
drawn into a body at Delphi, Eurylochus despatched 
a herald to the Ozolian Locri : his route to Naupactus 
lay through their territory. He was also desirous to 
detach them from the Athenian alliance. The Am-* 
pbissensians were the readiest of all the Locri to give 
their concurrence, as standing in perpetual awe of thQ 
hatred borę them by the Phocians* These therefore 
were the first who sent in hostages, and who persuaded 
bthers to foliow their example, from a dread of this 
army which Was now approaching, Accordingly, thó 
Myonensians, their own borderers, were the first who 
complied : for their part of Locris is most difficult of 
acce8S« These were folio wed by the Ippensians, and 
Messapians> and Triteensians, and ChallseanSi Tolot 
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phonians, Hessians, and Oeantbians ; and all these gare 
a person al attendance in the expedition. The Olpeans 
indeed sent in their hostages, but would not attend. 
The Hysans refused their hostagea till one of their 
▼illągea called Polis was seized. 

When all things were ready, and the hostages placed 
securely at Cytinium of Doris, Eurylochus with his 
army taking the route of Łocris, adyanced against 
Naupactus. He seized on Oeneon and Eupoiium as 
be marched for refnsing to concnr. When they had 
entered the territory of Naupactos, and were joined 
by the i£tolian aid, they wasted the country to the 
very suburb, of wbich also, because unfortified, they 
took poBsession. Tuming thence to Molycrinm, a 
Gorinthian colony, but now subject to the Atheniana, 
they reduced it. 

But Demosthenes the Athenian^ for be had oon* 
tinaed at Naupactus erer sińce the iEtolian miscar- 
riage, haring receiTcd intelligence of this army, and 
dreading the loss of this place, had addressed himself 
to the Acarnanians, and with some difficulty, owing 
lo his departnre from Łeucas, persuaded them to send 
a succor to Naupactus. Accordingly they put a 
thousand of their heayy-armed under his orders, 
whom he threw into the town by sea, which efiectually 
preseryed it: for the danger before was manifest, 
as the wali was yery large in compass, and the number 
of defendants inconsiderable. 

When Eurylochus and his council had discoyered 
that such a succor had been receired into the town, 
and that its redaction was now impracticable, they 
marched away their forces, not towards Peloponnesus, 
but to that iCtolia which is now called Cały don, to 
PleuroOy to the neighboring townsi and to Proschium 
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of iEtolia. Tbe Ambraciots had now been with and 
prevailed on them to join in some attempts on Argo0 
in Amphilochia, on tho rest of that proTince, aad Acar- 
naoia ; assnring them, that could these be reduced, 
tbe wbole continent there would instantly go over to 
the Lacedsemonian league. Eurylochus ha^ing .a9« 
anred them of bis concnrrence, and given tbe iEtoliana 
their dismission, balted thereabouts witb his anny, till 
the Ambraciots had entered on the espedition againat 
Argos, and it was time for him to join them. And 
here the summer ended. 

Tbe Athenians in Sicily, the beginning of the win* 
ter, putting themselyes at the bead of their Greciaa 
allies, and as many of their Sicilian as, nnable to snp- 
port the Syracnsan yoke, had revolted from Syracnse 
to join them, began fresh operations of war in concert, 
and assaulted Nessa, a town of Sicily, the citadel of 
wbich was in the hands^ of the Syracusans : bnt the 
attempt was unsnccessful, and they again determined 
to draw off. During the retreat the Syracusans, sally* 
ing forth, fell on those allies of the Athenians wbo 
marched in the rear, and with such foree, that they 
pnt a part of the army to flight, and siew a conaider* 
able number. 

After this Łaches and the Athenians, baring madę 
some attempts, and landed on the coasts of Łocris, 
near tbe mouth of the riyer Caicinns, were engaged by 
a party of Łocrians, consisting of abont tbree hundred, 
under Proxenns the son of Capaton. These tbe Athe- 
nians defeated ; and baving stripped them of their 
arms, went off the coast. 

The same winter also tbe Athenians pnrified Delos, 
in obedience to an oracie. Pisistratus the tyrant had 
pnrified it formerły; not indeed the wbole, bnt 9ó 
rnncfa of the island as lies withiA the prospect of the 
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tempie. The purificatioD now was unirersal, and pef ^ 
formed in the foUowing manner : — 

- They broke up all the sepulchres of the dead witb-^ 
put exception; and prohibited for the futurę any death 
OT birth in the island, both which were to be confined 
to Rhenaea: for Rhenaea lies at so smali a distance 
from Delos, that Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, who 
Was formerly of great power by sea, amongst other isles 
he reduced to liis dominions, took łlhenaea also, which 
be consecrated to Delian Apollo and fastened it to 
Delos by a chain : and after this purification, the Athe-* 
nians madę the first institution of the Delian games to 
be solemnised e^ery fifth returning year : not but that 
in the earlier times there was used to be a great eon- 
flux of lonians and neighboring islanders to Delos. 
They resorted to the solemn festivals there with their 
wives and children, in the same manner as the lonians 
do now to Ephesus. Games of bodily exercise and of 
musie were actually celebrated, and cities exhibited 
their respective choruses* For this we have the tes-^ 
timony of Homer, in the foUowing yerses of his hymn 
to Apollo :— 

To thee, O Phcebus, most the Delian iśle 
Giyes cordial joy, ezcites the pleasing smile ; 
When gay lonians flock around thy fane ; 
Meny women, children, a resplendent train, 
Wbose flowing garments sweep the sacred pile, 
Wbose gratefal concourse gladdens all the isle, 
Where champions fight, where dancers beat the ground, 
Where cheeiful musie ecboes all around, 

- Thy feast to honor, and tfay praise to sound. 

That there was also a musical gamę to which artists 
tesorted to make trials of their skill, be fuUy shows ia 
other yerses to be found in the same hymn : for bav* 
ing snng the Delian chorus.of females, hacloses their 
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praise with these lines ; in which, farther^ he has madą 
mention of faimself;— 

Hail ! great Apollo, radiant god of day ; 

Hail ! Cynthia, goddess of the lunar away ; 

Henceforth on me propitious smile ! and you 

Ye blooming beauties of the isle, adieu ! , 

When futurę guests shall reach your happy shore. 

And refuged here from toils, lament no morę ; 

When social chat the mind unbending cheers» 

And tfais demand shall greet your friendly ears : 

' Who was the bard, e'er landed on your coast, 

Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you most V 

With Yoice united, all ye blooming fair, 

Join in your answer» and for me declare ; 

Say, ' The blind bard the sweetest notes may boąst, 

He liyes at Chios, and he pleased us most.' 

Such an evidence Łas Homer left us, that in earijr 
times tbere was a great concourse and festival at De- 
los : but afterwards the people of the islands and th6' 
Athenians sent in their parties for the chorus with 
yictims. But the usual games, and most of the solernu 
rites, had been disused, through some sinister eyents, 
till tlie Athenians now madę a fresh institution of this 
solemnity, with the addition of a chariot race, which' 
}iad not formerly been a part of it. 

The same winter the Ambraciots, in pursuance oł 
their engagements with Eurylochus, who waited their 
motiohs, marched away with three thousand heavy- 
armed against the Amphilochian Argos. Accordingly, 
breaking into Argia, they seized Olpse, a strong place, 
situated on an eminence on the sea-side. This płacę 
had been formerly fortified by the Acarnanians, who 
used it for the public tribunal of justice. It is distant 
from the city of Argos, which is also a maritime town^ 
Ubout twenty-five stadiaJ The Acarnanians were now 

^ Aboattwo miles and ahalf.. 
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in motioD ; some runniDg to the defence of Argos^ 
others to encamp at the importaiit post of Crente in 
Amphilochia, to observe the motions of the Pelopon- 
nesians commanded by Eurylochus, that they might 
not perfect their junction with the Ambraciots without 
some molestation on their route. They also sent to 
Demosthenes, the Athenian generał in the JBtolian 
expedition, to come and put himself at their head ; 
and to the Athenian sąuadron of twenty sail, which 
was then on the coast of Peloponnesns, under the coni'- 
mand of Aristotle, son of Tiniocrates> and Hierophon, 
son of Antimnestus. 

The Ambraciots at OIpss sent also a messenger to 
their own city, ordering them, to a man, to come ont 
into the field. They were afraid lest Eurylochns 
might not be able to pass the Acarnanians, and so they 
should be compelled either to fight alone, or, should 
they attempt a retreat, find it fuli of danger. 

But the Peloponnesians commanded by Eurylochns 
had no sooner heard that the Ambraciots were at Olpas 
than, dislodging from Proschium, they marched with 
air expedition to their support. After passing the 
Achelous they took the route of Acarnania, desolate 
then, as the inhabitants had fled to the defence of 
Argos, haying on their right the city and garrison 
of the Stratians, and the rest of Acarnania on their 
left. When they had passed through the territory of 
the Stratians they crossed Phytia, and again through 
the extremity of Medeon, and then marched across 
Łimna^a. They now entered the kingdom of the Agrae- 
ans, which had deserted the Acarnanian to faror t je 
Peloponnesian interest. Securing then the mountain. 
Thyamus, a wild uncultiyated spot, they crossed it;, 
and descended thence by night into Argia. They af- 
terwards passed nndiscoyered betwist the city of the 
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Argians and the post of tbe Acarnanians at Crense, and 
60 perfected their junction with the Ambraciots at 
Olps. After this junction, their numbers being large, 
they took possession next room, at break, of day, of a 
post called Metropolis, and there fixed their encamp- 
ment. 

Noi long after this the Athenian squadron of twenty 
8ail came into the bay of Ambracia, to succor the Ar* 
gians. Demosthenes also arrived, with two hnndred 
beayy-armed Messenians, and sixty Athenian archers. 
The station of the ileet was fixed nnder the fort of 
Olpae: bat the Acamanians, and some few of the Am* 
philochians, who had already gathered into a body at 
Argos, for the mąjority of them was obstracted by the 
Ambraciots, got eyery thing in readiness to engage the 
enemy. They elected Demosthenes to be commander 
of the whole associated force, with the assistance of 
their own generals. He cansed them to adyance near 
Olpte, and there encamped them. A great hollow lay 
between the armies. For fiye days they remained in a 
State of inaction, but on the sixth both sides drew up 
in order of battle. The Peloponnesians were morę 
nnmerons, and their linę of course was farther ex* 
tended. Demosthenes therefore, that he might not be 
inclosed, placed an ambuscade of the heayy and light* 
armed, to the nnmber in all of about four hundred, in 
a hollow way overgrown with shnibs and bushes, with 
orders that In the beat of the charge they should rise 
up and attack the oyer-exteuded linę of the enemy in 
their rear. When all things were ready on both sides, 
they came to blows. Demosthenes led the right wing, 
oomposed of the Messenians and his few Athenians : 
the other consisted of the Acamanians, drawn up in 
the order they happened to fali into as they came up, 
and the Amphilochian darters, who were at hand : but 

THUC. VOL. lU B 
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the PdlopODneftians and Ambraciots were drewń v^ 
protniflCttonsly, except the Mantineans. The Manti* 
neans ttood embodied rather towards the left, but not 
in the extremity : for Enrylochas, with a select party, 
was poBted there over-againBt the Messenians and De- 
mosthenes. 

No sooner was the battle Joined, and the Pelopon- 
nesians on that wing were moying forward their 8upe« 
rior nnmbers to surronnd the right of their adyersa- 
ries, than the Acamanians, starting up from their am> 
buscade, fell on them in the rear, assaulting and putting 
them to flight. Tbey gave way before the yery first 
shock ; and strnck auch a consternation into the bnlk 
of the anny, that they ałso began to run : for they no 
sooner saw the party with Eurylochus, and which was 
the flower of their strength, intirely broken, than they 
felt a panic for themselyes : and the Messenians, who 
fought at the same post with Demosthenes, behayed so 
yery well, that they £nished the rout. The Ambra-^ 
ciots, in the mean time, and those in the right, had got 
the better of their opponents, and were pursuing them 
towards Argos ; for beyond a doubt they are the most 
warlike people of any in those parts. But when they 
were returned from the pursuit, they perceiyed the 
bulk of their anny was defeated ; and the rest of the 
Acarnanians beginning to charge them, with much dif- 
£culty they threw themselyes into Olpe. The number 
of the slain was great, as they had roade their attacka 
without any order, and with the utmost confusion; 
we must except the Mantineans, who kept most firmly 
together, and retreated in the best order of the whole 
enemy. The battle was ended only with the night. 

The next moming, as Eurylochus was killed, and 
Macarius also, the command deyolyed on Menedaeus. 
The defeat was irrecoyerably gpreat ; and he was highly: 
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perplezed, wliethcr he ahoald abide a siege, io whiich 
lie mtist not only be sbut up by land, but by the Athe* 
Biaa ships be blocked np abo by sea ; or, whetber be 
sboiild endeayor to secnre bis retreat. At lengtb, be 
freated witb Demoatbenes and the Acarnanians for a 
suspension of arms both for bis owa departure and the 
fetcbing off tbe dead. Tbe dead tbey at once deli^ 
rered, and set np a tropby tfaemselyes, and took up 
theirown dead, to tbe number of about three bundred ; 
but a truce for their departure was not openly granted 
to them all. Demosthenes, in concert witb tbe Acar- 
nanian generals, agreed to a secret articłe witb the 
Mantineans, and Menedseus, and the otber Pelopon- 
sesian officers, and as many otbers as were of any con*- 
sideration, that ' tbey should depart immediately/ 
His poliey was, to bave the Ainbraciots and the pro-* 
miscuous body of mercenaries left quite destitnte, 
wisbing above all tbings for sucha pretext to calum^ 
iiiate the Łacedsemonians and Peloponnesians amongśt 
^e Grecians of those parts, * as men who wilfully 
abandon their friends, from a merę selfish treacherous 
regard to their own safety/ Hayingleaye therefore 
to fetcb off their dead, tbey interred them all as well 
as their burry would admit. And those in tbe secret 
were busy in concerting the means of their departure. 

But intelligence was brought to Demosthenes and 
the Acarnanians, that the Ambraciots of the city with 
their whole coUected force bad, in pursuance of the 
fbrmer summons, begun their march for Olpce througb 
Amphilocbia, designing to join their countrymen at 
GIpse, and ąuite ignorant of the late defeat. On this 
be immediately detacbed a part of bis army to beset all 
tfae passes, and to seize all tbe adrantageoua {>ost8 
OB their route, and got ready at the same ttme to 
nmrch against them witb the romainder of bis force. 
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In the mean time, the Mantineans, and those com-' 
prebended in the secret article, going out of the towa 
on the pretext of gatheńng herbs and iiiely went gra- 
dually off in smali parties, gatheńng what they pre** 
tended to come out for as they passed along. But 
when they had thus straggled to a considerable dis* 
tance from Olpie they moved away in a morę nimbie 
pace. The Ambraciots and others, who in great num<r 
bers came out in their company, when they perceiyed 
tfaem thus stealing off, felt an inclination to follow^ and 
80 taking to their heels, ran speedily after them. The 
Acarnanians imagined at first that they were all 
eąually endeavoring to escape without permission, and 
therefore set out in the pursuit of the Pęloponnesians. 
Their officers endeayored to stop them, crying out, 
* leaye was given for their escape/ On which a sol- 
dier, concluding their officers had been guilty of trea- 
cłiery, darted his jayelin amongst thei9* But after-r 
wards they conniyed at the escape of the Mantineana 
and Peloponnesians, but madę a slaughter of the Am- 
braciots. Great indeed was the tumult, and the per- 
plexity also to distinguish which was an Ambraciot, 
and which was a Peloponnesian ; and amidst the eon- 
fusion about two hundred were slain. The rest madę 
their escape into the bordering kingdom of Agraeis, 
where Salynthius, king of the Agraeans, who was their 
friend, took them under his protection, 

The Ambraciots of the city were now adyanced as far 
as Idomene. There are two lofty eminences which are 
called by that name. The higher of the two, by fayor 
of the dark, the detachment sent before by Demosthe- 
nes from the camp had seized, without being disco- 
vered, and had posted themselyes on it. The Ambra- 
ciots had possessed themselyes already of the lower, • 
and halted there for the night. Pemosthenes, after 
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his erening repast, and the remainder of the army, 
about shut of erening, began to marcb. He himself 
took half of them to attack the enemy in front, whilst 
the other was fetching a compass round the monntains 
of Amphilochia. 

• The next moming was no sooner in its dawn than 
he came on the Ambraciots, yet in their beds, still 
ignorant of all that had passed, and rather snpposing 
^hese new-comers to be their friends ; for Demosthe* 
nes had politicly placed the Messenians in the ran, 
and ordered them to discourse as they moyed along in 
the Doric dialect, thns to prerent any alarm from their 
adyanced gnards ; who farther, so long as the dark 
continned, could not possibly distingnish their faces. 
By this means, he no sooner assaulted the camp than 
Ihe ront began. Numbers of them were slain on the 
spot. The remainder fled amain towards the moun- 
tains. But the passes were all beset ; and morę thau 
this, the AmpbUochians, who were well acquainted 
with their own country, were pursaing in the light 
enemies who were encumbered with the heayy armor* 
Quite ignorant of the country, nor knowing whither 
they were flying, they rushed headlong into hollow 
ways, into all the ambuscades laid ready by the enemy^ 
to their own destruction. Yet as no possible method 
of escape was unattempted, some of them tumed to^ 
wards the sea, which was not greatly distant. And 
when they beheld the Athenian ships moYing along tbe 
shore, in so fatal a concurrence for their ruin, they 
plunged into the water, and swam up to them, choosing 
rather, in the present constemation, to be destroyed by 
tbe Athenians on board those ships, than by barbarians, 
and their most inyeterate foes, the Amphilochians» 
Through snch a series of misfortunes, but few out of 
Ihe nnmerous body of Ambraciots were ^ o happy 
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to eseape to tbeir own home. The Acarnaniana, havingf 
* fltripped the dead and erected the tropbies, marched 
back tp Argos. 

On the following day they were addressed bj a 
herald, sent from those Ambraciots who bad eecaped 
from Olpe, and were now in the Agraeu. His com- 
mission was to obtain the bodies of the dead whó 
had been killed siBce the first engagement, as they 
were attempting without permission to eseape along 
.with the Mantineans and others who were going off by 
agreement. This herald, casting his eyes on the arms 
of the Ambraciots from the city, was.astonished at the 
ńnmber. He knew nothing of that fresh calamity, but 
«oncluded they all belonged to the party for whom he 
watf now employed. Somebody asked him the reason 
of his surprise, and what he judged to be the nam ber 
of the dead. Now be who asked the question avp<* 
{M>sed the herald to hare been sent by those of Ido- 
mene« ' Not morę than two hundred,' said the he* 
irald. The demandant then replied : ' It shonld seem 
otherwise by the arms, for these are the arms of morę 
than a thousand men/ . The herald rejoined : ' Then 
they oaanot belong to those of our party/ The other 
replied : ' They mnst, if yon fought yesterday at Ido« 
niene/ ^ We fought nowhere yesterday ; we snfifered 
the day before in our retreat from Olpss/ *■ But we 
iTought^ yesterday againśt those Ambraciots, who were 
advancing from the city to relieve you/ When the 
herald heafd thiSi and found that the army of relief 
from the 4^ity was thus destroyed, he burst into ą 
groan ; and ąnite orerpowered with the weight of the 
present calamities, he went off abruptly, and without 
renewińg his demand-about-lhe dead« 
<: During the whote course of tfais war no other 6re- 
^-^ city su^ered so great a loss In so short a time. .1 
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IiaTe not preaumed to mention the number of the alaiii, 
because it is said to have been ineredibly great, whea 
compared witb the aiae of their city. But I am well 
conyinced tbat» if in compliance witb (be adrice of tbe 
Atbenians and Demostbenee, tbe Acarnanians and 
Ampbilocbians would baye proceeded to the escbion 
of Ambraeia, tbey migbt bare done it witb tbe bare 
ebout of their voice. But tbey dreaded ita falling into 
tbe banda of the Atbeniana, wbo migbt prore worae 
n^gbbora to them tban the old. 

But to return. A tbird part of tbe apoils waa be- 
etowed on the Atbenians ; the reat waa diyided amongat 
the confederate citiea. Thoae allotted the Atheniana 
were loat at aea.: for the three hundred autta of tarmot 
wbich are repoaited in the templea of Athena were 
aelected for ]>emoathenea, wbo now returned tbitber 
and brought them witb bim. The dread be had been 
under eyer aince bia miacarriage in iGtolia waa quite 
diapelled by the good aervice be bad now perfonned* 
. The Atbeniaca^ witb their aquadron of twenty aail* 
Were now returned to Naupaetua ; and, aince the de^ 
parture of t\m Atheniana and Demoathenea, the Acar^ 
nianiana and Ampbilochiana had granted by treaty to 
thoae Ambraciota and Peloponneaiana, wbo had re-i 
fuged with Salynthina and the Agraeana, a aafe retreat 
from amongat tbe Oeniadfe» wbo had alao gone over to 
SaJynthiua and the Agr»ana. And afterwarda the 
Acarnaniana. and Ampbilochiana conduded a peace 
ąnd an ajliance for a hundred yeara with the Ambra* 
jciota, on thea^ conditiona : 

* That neither the Ambraciota abould be obliged to 
join the Acamaniana in any attempta againat the Pe-f 
łoponneaiana ; nor the, Acarnaniana, to act with the 
Ambraciota agąinat tlie Atheniana. ;. ; 
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' Tbat if either were attacked,, the others shonld 
march to their defence. 

' That the Ambraciots shonld restore all the places 
and frontier belonging to the Amphilochians, whick 
were at present in their hands. And, 

' That they shonld in no shape support Anactorium, 
which was then in hostility with the Acarnanians/ 

These articles heing mutually agreed to, the war 
came to a conclusion. Bat after this, the Corinthians 
sent a party of their own people, consisting of threc 
hundred heayy-armedy commanded by Xenoclide8, 
the son of Euthycles, for the gnard of Ambracia; who 
arrired, after great difficulties, as they marched all 
the way oyerland. And this Ib the acconnt of trans-^ 
actions in Ambracia. 

The Athenians in Sicily, the same winter, madę a 
descent against Himeraea^ from their ships, whilst the 
Sicilians, ponring down from the npper conntry; were 
raraging its frontier. They steered their conrse also 
against the isles of iEolnt* But when they were re- 
tiimed to their old station at Rhegium, they found 
there Pythodorus, the son of Isolochus, who was com- 
missioned to take on him the command of the fleet, iB 
the room of Łaches: for the confederates of Sicily 
had sent a depntation to Athens, to solicit a morę am* 
ple succor of shipping t because, as in fact the Syra* 
cusans were masters of all their lands, and they were 
also awed at sea by a few Syracusan yes9els, they 
were now intent on gathering together snch a naval 
force as might strike an effectual terror. The Athe- 
nians eqmpped outforty sail as a reinforcement for Si- 
cily. Their motiye was, not only to bring the war in 
those parts to a speedy determination, bnt also to 
keep their own mariners in constant practice. Pytko- 
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dorus, one of the admiralB appointed for tiiis senrice, 
they sent off immediately with a few ships : Sopho- 
des, son of Sostradites, and Eurymedon, son of Thu- 
cles, were soon to fgllow with the main body of the 
fleet. But Pythodorus, who had now taken the com- 
mand from Łaches, steered about the close of the win- 
ter against that fortress of the Locńans which Łaches 
had taken before ; but, being defeated at his landing 
by the Łocrians, he returned again to his stbtion. 

About the spring 'of the year, a torrent of fire orer- 
flowed from mount /Etna, in the same manner as for- 
merly, which destroyed part of the lands of the Ca- 
taneans, who are situated at the foot of that mountain, 
which is the largest in all Sicily. It is said that fifty 
years interyened between this flow and the last which 
preceded; and that in the whole, the fire had thus 
issned thrice sińce Sicily was inhabited by the Gre- 
cians. Such were the occurrences of this winter, at 
the end of which, the sixth year also of this war, the 
history of which Thucydides bas compiled, espired. 
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BOOK IV. 

Year vii. B. C. 425. — The ensning summer, yrhen 
the com was beginning to ear, ten sail of Syracusan^ 
joined by an equal namber of Locrian yessels, at the 
invitation of the inhabitants^ stood away for Messene 
in Sicily, and took possession of the place. And thus 
Mestene reyolted from the Athenians. But this eyent 
wa« chiefly owing to the practices of the Syracasans ; 
,whOy foreseeing ;that this town might open the way fot 
the rednction of Sicily, were greatly afr^d lest the 
Athenians ahould get established there, and with ang- 
nented forces pour out from thence on them. The 
Locrians aasisted out of enmity to the Rhegians, wbom 
they tirere desirous to have it in their powet to attack 
both by land and sea. At the same time also these 
Locrians biroke jn on. the territory of the Rhegians 
with their intire force, to deter them from any attempt 
to saye Messene, and to gratify also those fugitives 
from Rhegium, who acted now in combination with 
them ; for Rhegium had for « long time been em- 
broiled in sedition, and so was unable to take the field 
against these invaders, who for the same reason were 
morę eager to distress them. When the ravage was 
completed, the Locrians marched their land forces 
back, but their ships were stationed on the g^uard of 
Messene. They also were very busy in the equipment 
of an additional number, which were to repair to that 
station, and be ready to moye from thence to any fu- 
turę operationsof war. 

About the same season of the spring, before the 
cornwas fuUy grown, the Peloponnesians and allies 
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nadetheir inroad iuto Attioa; 'Agit» the son of Archi- 
damiis, king of the ŁacedKrnoniant, commanded. They 
ifixed tbeir camp, and ravaged tbe country, 
, The Athenians now sent out to sea the forty ahips 
already prepared for tke Sicilian Toyage, under thó 
command of Eurymedon and Sophocles, who stayed 
behind to bring up tbis reinforoement» sińce Pythodor 
fus the tbird in the commission was already in' bis post 
at Sicily. They had orders also in the course of the 
Yoyage to touch at Gorcyra, an.d provide effectually 
for the preserrution of those in the city, who were 
sadly infested by the ontlaws posted on tbe mountain* 
Sixty sail of the Peloponnesians were now on tbat 
eoasty to act in support of those on the mountain, who* 
as tbe city was sorely oppressed with fieiniine^ pre«> 
sumed they shoułd with ease canry all before them* 
Demosthenes farther, w^ho had been in no pnblic em» 
ploy sińce his return from Acamania, procured leave 
to go on board tbis fleet with authority to employ ii. 
on the coast of Peloponnesus, if be judged it fpr the 
serńce. 

When they were fi^t to the height of Łaconia, intel* 
ligence was brought them, tbat ' the Peloponnesian fleet 
is now in Corcyra.' Eurymedon and Sophocles were for 
naking the best of tbeir way thither. But it was tbe 
adyice of Demosthenes to go first to Pylus, and after 
they had secured tbat place to proceed on tbeir yoyage» 
Tbis was positi^ely refused ; but it so happened tbat a 
storm arose,whioti drove the whole fleet to Pylus. 
Demosthenes insisted tbat they should immediately 
fortify the place, sińce fhis was tbe motive of his b,U 
itendance in the fleet. He showed them tbat * therę 
was at band plenty of timber and stone for the work ; 
tbat, beside the strength of its natural situation, the 
place itself was banany aa was also tbe.greatest part oi 
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tfae adjacent country f for Pyliulies atthe distance 
of aboat fonr hundred stadia > from Sparta, in the 
district whieh waa formerly called Messenia ; but the 
name giyen it by the Łacedemonians is Corjrphasinm. 
The others replied, * there are many barren capes in 
Peloponnesus, which those may secure who haye a 
tnind to plung^ the commonwealth into needless ex- 
penses/ This place, howeyer, seemed to him to be 
better marked out for this purpose than any other, as 
being possessed of a harbor ; and as the Messenians, 
"who formerly borę some relation to it, and still used 
the same dialect with the Laced»monians, might from 
hence giye them great annoyance, and at the same 
time effectaally keep possession of it. But when nei- 
ther the commanders nor soldiers, nor the inferior offi- 
cers,* to whom he afterwards communicated his pro- 
ject, would be brought to a compliance, he quietly let 
łt drop till the merę loye of employment, during the 
idleness of their suspended yoyage, seditiously in- 
dined the priyate soldiers to compass it with a wali. 
They took the work in band, and plied it briskly. 
Tools they had nonę for hewing and fitting the stones ; 
but picked out and carried such as they judged most 
proper for the work, and laid them one on another 
as compactly as they could. The mud, that was any 
where reąuisite, for want of yessels they carried on 
their shoulders, bending forwards as much as possible 

> About forty English miles. 

* The word in the original is taxiarchs. They seem to be 
nearly the same with captains of a company, in the modem 
style, as their command was oyer about one hundred men. 
Taziarchs were also officers of a higher dass, in number ten, 
eyery Athenian tribe appointing one, whose business it was to 
marshal the armies, to order the marches and eacampmentSy 
to take care of proTisions, and to punish military offenoes ^ 
but the former seem to be the officers to whom Demosthenes 
^^plied himself in the present instaace« 
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that it might bare room to stick on, and holding it up 
with botb bands clasped fast behind, tbat it migbt not 
slide down. Tbey spared no pains to prevent tbe 
liacedsemonians, and to pnt tbe place in a proper pos- 
turę of defence, before tbey could come to their dis- 
tnrbance : for tbe largest part of it was so well for*- 
tified by naturę tbat it stood in no need of tbe defenoe 
of art. 

Tbe news of tbis arriyed at Sparta dnring tbe cele* 
bration of some public festityal. Tbey set ligbt by it, 
assured, tbat so soon as tbey appeared in sigbt, tbe 
enemy would eitber abandon it, or tbe place be reco- 
vered by an easy effort. And tbey were sometbing 
morę dilatory because tbeir armywas yet in Attica. 

Tbe Atbenians, baving completed tbeir works on tbe 
side towards tbe land and on tbe otber necessary spots 
io tbe space of six. days, left Demostbenes witb five 
sbips to guard it, aud witb tbe larger number resumed 
their Toyage for Corcyra and Sicily. 

Bnt tbe Peloponnesians in Attica were no sooner 
adyertised of tbis seizure of Pylus tban tbey marcbed 
back witb all expedition<. Tbe liacedaemonians and 
Agis tbeir king regarded tbis affair of Pylus as tbeir 
own domestic concern. And besides, as tbey bad madę 
inroad early in tbe year and wbilst tbe corn was yet 
green, many of tbe« labored under a scarcity of pro- 
Tisions. Tbe weatber also, wbicb proyed tempestuous 
beyond wbat was usnal in tbat season, bad very mncb 
incommoded tba army. In tbis manner, many aoci<* 
dents concurred to accelerate tbeir retreat, and to 
render tbis tbe sbortest of all tbeir inyasions: for 
tbe wbole of tbeir stay in Attica was but fifteen days. 

Abont tbe same time Simonides, an Atbenian com- 
mander, bąying gatbered togetber a smali party pf 
Atbenians from tb^ neigbboring garrisons and a body of 
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tbe circunujacent dependentfl, took possession of Eipń^ 
in Thrace, a colony of the Mendeans. It had declared 
agaihflt the Athenians, but waa now put into their 
hands by treachery. Yet, the Chalcideans and Bot- 
tiieans coming immediately to its relief, he was beaten 
ont of it again, and lost a great number of his men. 

After the retreat of the Peloponnesians out of At- 
tica, the Spartans,' in conjunction with those of their 
allies, marched without loss of time to the recovery of 
Pylus. The rest of the Łacedemonians were longer 
in their approaćh, as bat just retumed from another 
expedition : yet a summons had been sent all round 
Peloponnesus, to march directly for Pylus. Their 
fleet of sixty sail was also remanded from Corcyra ; 
whićh being transported by land over the isthmus of 
Łeticas, arrived before Pylus undescried by the Athe- 
nians, who lay at Zacynthus : and by this time the 
land army had also approached. 

Demosthenes, before the ooming up of the Pelopon- 
nesian ileet, had timely despatched two yessels to Bu- 
rym edon and the Athenians on board that fleet now 
l3dng at Zacynthus, pressing them to return as the 
t^ace was in danger of being lost ; which vessels madę 
the best of their way, in pursuance of the eamest com- 
inands of Demosthenes. But the Łacedtemonians were 
, Bow preparing to attack the fortress both by land and 
sea ; presuming it would easily be destroyed, as the 
work had been raised with so much precipitation, and 
was defended by so smali a number of hands. But, as 
they also expected the return of the Athenian ships 
ftom Zacynthus, they designed, in case they took not 

« 

* The reader will be pleased to tąke notice that the word 
Spartaas is here emphatical. It means those of the first clasa, 
the noblest persons in the commonityj as is plain from the 
sequel. 
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tbe place beibre, to bar up the nioiitlitf of th« harbor, 
so as to render the entrance impracticablę to the Athe-* 
Hiaiis : for au isle ^hich ie called Sphacteria, lying be- 
fore and at a email distanoe, locks it tip^and rendera 
the tnouths of the harbor narrow ; that near the for- 
trees of the Athenians and Pylus a passage for twó 
skips only abreast, and that between the other pointa 
of land for eight or nine. The whole of it, as desart^ 
was orergrown with wood, and quite untrod, and the 
oompass of it at most is about fifteen stadia.^ They 
were therefore intent on shntting up these entrances 
with ships moored close together, and their heads 
towards the sea. And to prerent the molestation ap« 
prehended, should the enemy take possession of this 
island, they threw into it a body of their heary-armed, 
and posted another body on the opposite shore : for by 
these dispositions the Athenians would be incommoded 
from the island, and exclnded irom landing on the 
raain-land: and, as on the opposite cóast of Pylus 
without the harbor there is no road where ships can 
lie, they would be depńyed of a station from whence 
to snccor the besieged : and thus, without the hazard 
of a TkHYal engagement, it was probable they should 
get possession of the place, as the ąuantity of proyi- 
sions in it could be but smali, sińce the seizure had 
been executed with slender preparation. Acting on 
these motiyes, they threw the body of heayy-armed 
into the island, who were draughted by lot out of all the 
bands. These for a tirae were successively reliered by 
others : but the last body who guarded that post, and 
were forced to continue in it, consisted of about four 
hundred and twenty, exclusiye of the helots who at- 

1 One mile and a half. 
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tended them ; and these were commanded by Epitodatf,^ 
the son of Molobms. 

DemostheneB, perceiying by tbese dispositions tbat 
the Łacedsemonians would attack him by land and 8ea, 
proyided for bis own defence. The triremes yet re- 
maining with him be drew asbore, and ranged them 
by way of palisadę before the fortress. The mariners 
be armed with bucklers ; sorry ones indeed, as most of 
them were only twigs of osier plaited. Better arms 
were not to be procured in so desart a place : and eyen 
these they had taken out of a crniser of thirty oars, 
and a light packet belonging to the Messenians^ who 
happened accidentally to put in. The Messeniańs on 
board were about forty heary-armed, whom he ranged 
amongst his own body. The greater part therefore of 
the unarmedy as well as some who had armor, he 
placed on the strongest parts of the fortress towards 
the continent, with orders to beat off the. land army 
wheneyer they approached. And haying selected 
from his whole number sixty heayy-armed, and a few 
ąrchers, he marched out of the fortress to that part of 
the beach where he sąpposed the enemy would endea- 
yor to land. The shore indeed was rongh and rocky, 
and bordered on the main sea: as the wali was weakest 
in this ąuarter, he judged it would soonest tempt and 
animate an assault : for neyer imagining they should 
be outnumbered in shipping, they had left the wali on 
this side but weak ; and should the enemy now force a 
landing, the place would undoubtedly be lost. 

Sensible of this, and determined if possible to pre- 
yent their landing, Demosthenes posted himself with 
bis chosen band on the yery edge of the water, and 
endeayored to animate them by the foUowing ha- 
rangue : — 
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' 'My fellow-soldiers, berę posted with me in this 
dangerons situation, I conjure you, in 80 urgent an 
extremity, to throw away all superfluous wisdom. Łet 
not a soul amongst you compute tbe perils which dow 
eDTiron us, but regardless of tbe issue, and inspirited 
by bope, let bim charge tbe foe, and be confident of 
success. A desperate situation like tbis allows no 
rpom for calm consideration, but demands tbó most 
precipitate yenture. Superior adyantages bowever are 
along witb us : of tbis I am conyinced, provided we 
only stand firm togetber, and scorning to be terrified 
at tbe number of our foes, do not wilfiilly betray tbose 
adyantages wbicb are now in our fayor. Tbe sbore is 
most difiicult of access : tbis, in my judgment, makes 
abundantly for us ; tbis will support us, if we keep 
our ground : but if we giye way, difficult as it is now, 
tbeir landing will be easy wben tbere are nonę to ob- 
struct it. Nay, wbat is worse, we sball make tbe 
enemy morę furious, wben, if we may afterwards press 
hard on bim, it is no longer in bis power to re-embark 
witb ease : for so long as tbey continue on board, tbey 
may most easily be encountered ; wbilst tbey are busy 
in landing, tbey cannot so far oyermatcb us, as tbat we 
ougbt to sbrink before tbeir numbers. Łarge tbough 
tbey be, tbe spot of action will be smali for want of 
ground to draw up in order. Wbat tbougb tbeir force 
be superior for tbe land, tbat adyantage will be lost in 
tbeir present seryice, wben tbey must act from tbeir 
ressels and on tbe water, wbere many lucky contin- 
gences are reąuisite. And tbus am I satisfied, tbat 
witb tbese disadyantages tbey are but merely a balance 
for our smallness of number. 

' As for you, O Atbenians, wbo are now present, 
and wbo, by tbe long experience of frequent descents, 
are perfectly conyinced tbat men, wbo stand firm and 

THUC. VOL. II. c 
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scorn to give way before the dash of the stirge or the 
menacing approach of a yessel, can neyer be beaten off, 
from you I insist, that firmly embodied together and 
charging tbe enemy on tbe very margin of tbe water^ 
you preserye all us who are berę, and preserre this 
fortresiB.' 

In tbis manner Demosthenes baWng encouraged bis 
men, tbe Atbenians became morę animated tban ęver ; 
and, marching forwards to tbe yery margin of the sea, 
posted tbemselyes tbere in order of battle. Tbe Lace-, 
dasmonians were also in motion ; tbeir land force was 
marching to assault tbe fortress, and tbeir fleet was 
approacbing the shore. It consisted of forty-three 
yessels ; and a Spartan, Thra^ymelidas, the son of Cra- 
tesicles, was on board as admirał. He steered directly 
for tbe spot on wbich Demosthenes expected bis com- 
ing. In tbis manner were tbe Atbenians assaulted on 
botb sides, by land and sea. 

The ships of the enemy came on in smali diyisions, 
because there was not room for larger. They slack-? 
ened by interyals, and endeayored by turns to force 
tbeir landing. They were braye to a man, and mutu* 
ally animated one anotber to beat ofif the Atbenians 
and seize tbe fortress. 

But Brasidas signalised bimself aboye tbem all. He 
commanded a trireme; and obserying that the otber 
commanders and pilots, though they knew they could 
rufi aground, yet kept aloof because tbe shore was 
craggy, and shunned eyery hazard of staying tbeir 
yessels, be shouted aloud, * that it was sbameful, for 
tbe saying of timber, to suffer enemies to raise fortifi* 
cations within tbeir territory.^ He encouraged tbem, 
on tbe contrary, ' to force tbeir landing, though they 
dasbed tbeir yessels to pieces ;' begging the confede^ 
rates * in this junctnre not to refuse bestowing tbeir 
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ahips on the Lacedtemonians in lieu of the great ser- 
▼ices they had done them, but to run tbem ashore ; 
and landing, at all adyentures to seize the enemy and 
the fortress/ In this manner he animated others ; and 
haying compelled his own pilot to run the yessel ashore, 
he was at once on the stairs, and endeayoring to get 
down, was beat back by the Athenians. After many 
wounds receiyed, he fainted with loss of blood ; and 
falling down on the gunwale, his shield tumbled oyer 
into the water. It was brought ashore, and taken up 
by the Athenians ; who afterwards madę it a part of 
the trophy which they erected for this attack. 

The others indeed with eqnal spirit endeayored, but 
yet could not possibly land, as the ground was difficult 
of access, and the Athenians stood firm, and nowhere 
at all gaye way. Such now was the strange reyerse of 
fortunę, that the Athenians on land, on Laconic land, 
beat off the Lacedsemonians who were fighting from 
the water ; and the Łacedaemonians, from ships, were 
endeayoring a descent on their own now hostile terri- 
tory against Athenians : for at this period of time it 
was the generał opinion that those were landmen, and 
excelled most in land engagements, but that these were 
seamen, and madę the best figurę at sea. 

The attack was continued the whole day, and part of 
the next, before it was giyen up. On the third, they 
detached some yessels to Asine to fetch timber for en- 
gines ; hoping by them to accomplish the taking of the 
wali adjacent to the harbor, which, though of a greater 
łieight, yet might easier be approached by sea. 

During this pause forty sail of Athenians came up 
from Zacynthus. This fleet had been enlarged by th&. 
accession of some guard-ships from off the station of 
NaupactuB, and four sail of Ghians. These no sooner 
lUflcoyered the main-land abont Pylus and the island 
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Sphacteria to be fali of armed soldiers, tbe harbor 
also to be occupied by tbe sbips of tbe enemy wbicb 
lay qniet in tbeir posts, tben perplexed bow to act, tbey 
sailed back for tbe present to tbe isle of Prone, not far 
distant, and desert, and tbere spent tbe nigbt. 

Tbe day following, being formed into tbe order of 
battle, tbey sbowed tbemselyes again as ready for 
engagement, sbould tbe enemy yenture to stand out 
against tbem into tbe open sea ; and if not, were de- 
termined to force tbeir way into tbe barbor. Tbe 
enemy still kept in tbe same quiet posturę, nor set 
about executing tbeir former design of barring tbe 
entrances. Tbey continued in tbeir usual position 
along tbe sbore, wben tbey bad manned tbeir yesseLs, 
and got erery tbing ready to engage tbe assailants 
sbould tbey break into tbe barbor, wbere tbere was 
no danger of being straitened for room* Tbe Atbe- 
nians, perceiying tbeir intent, broke into tbe barbor 
at botb entrances. Falling tbere on tbe greater num- 
ber of yesselis now adyanced into deep water to ob- 
striict tbe passage, tbey put tbem to fligbt ; and fol* 
lowing tbe cbase, wbicb could be but sbort, tbey 
sbattered seyeral, and took fiye, one of wbicb bad ber 
wbole crew on board. Tbey proceeded to attack tbe 
rest, wbicb bad fled amain towards tbe sbore. Some 
moreoyer, wbicb bad just been manned, were disabled 
before tbey could launcb into tbe deep. Otbers, de-* 
serted by tbe mariners wbo bad fled along tbe sbore, 
tbey fastened to tbeir own, and towed away empty. 
Tbe Łacedaemonians seeing tbese tbings, and prodi- 
giously alarmed at tbe sad eyent, lest now tbe com^ 
munication sbould be cut off witb tbe body in tbe 
island, rusbed down witb all tbeir force to preyent it« 
Armed as tbey were tbey plunged into tbe water, and 
catcbing hołd of tbe yeisels in tow, pulled tbem back 
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towards the sbore. It was now tbe apprehension of 
every soul amongst them that the business flagged 
wberever be bimself was not present. Great was tbę 
tamult in tbis contest for tbe sbips, inyerting tbe gene- 
rał custom of botb contending parties : for tbe Łace- 
d»monians, inflamed and terrified, fougbt a sea-figbt 
(if it may be so €xpressed) from tbe sbore : tbe Atbe- 
nians, already yictorions, and eager to giye tbeir good 
fortunę its utmost compłetiony fougbt a land-battle 
from on board. Tbe struggle on botb sides was long 
and laborious, and blood was abundantly sbed before 
tbe dispute could be ended. But at lengtb tbe Łace- 
daemonians recoyered all tbeir empty yessels, excepting 
sucb as bad been taken on tbe first onset. £acb party 
being retired to tbeir respectiye posts, tbe Atbenians 
erected a tropby, and deliyered up tbe dead, and were 
masters of all tbe wreck and sbatters of tbe action. 
Tben, witbout loss of time, tbey ranged tbeir yessels 
in circuit quite ronnd tbe island, and kept a strict 
watcby as baying intercepted tbe body of men wbicb 
was posted tbere. But tbe Peloponnesians on tbe 
main-land, witb tbe accession of tbeir auxiliaries wbo 
łiad now joined tbem, remained on tbe opposite sbore 
near Pylus. 

Wben tbe news of tbis action at Pylus was brougbt 
to Sparta, it was resolyed, as tbe great calamity was 
80 urgent, tbat tbe magistrates in person sbould repair 
to tbe camp, and consult on tbe yery spot wbat re- 
source tbey bad left. And wben tbeir own eyes bad 
sbown tbem tbe impossibility of relieying tbeir men, 
and tbey were loatb to leaye tbem in the wretcbed 
extremity eitber of perisbing by famine, - or, oyer- 
powered by superior numbers, of being sbamefully 
jnade prisoners, it was concluded ' to send to tbe 
Atbenian commanders to ask a suspension of arms at 
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Pylus» whilst they despatched an embassy to Athenii 
to procure an accommodation, and to obtain leare as 
80on as possible to fetch off their Spartans/ These 
commanders accepting the proposal, the suspensioa 
was agreed to on the following conditions : 

* That the Łacedaemonians should immediately de-» 
liver up the ships in which they had foiight ; and all 
the ships of war in generał, which they had any where 
in Łaconia, they should bring to Pylus, and deliyer up 
to the Athenians. That they should refrain from 
making any attempt whatever on the fortress either 
by sea or land. 

* That the Athenians should permit the ŁaGedsemo-^ 
nians on the main-land to carry orer a stated quantity 
of proYisions to those in the island, two Attic ^ choe- 
nixes of meal, with two cotyls of winę, and a piece of 
fiesh for er ery Spartan, and a moiety of each for eyery 
seryant. These prorisions to be carried thither under 
the inspection of the Athenians ; and no vessels what- 
ever to cross oyer without permission. 

' That the Athenians, notwithstanding, be at liberty 
to continue their guard round the island, but not to 
land on it ; and should refrain from giying any annoy- 
ance to the army of the Peloponnesians either by sea 
or land. 

' That if either party should yiolate these conditions^ 
either in the whole or any part whateyer, the truce to 
be immediately yoid ; otherwise, to continue in force 
till the return of the Lacedasmonian embassy from 
Athens. 

' That the Athenians should conyoy that embassy 
thither and back ag^in in a trireme* 



^ Morę than two pints of meal, and one pint of winę, £n$« 
jish measure* 
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' That on tbeir return tbe truce sboald be ended, 
^ben tbe Atbenians sbould restore tbe sbips now de- 
livered to tbem, in tbe same number and condition as 
tb ey were in before/ 

On tbese conditions a suspension of arms took place, 
in pursuance of wbicb tbe sbips were deliyered np to 
tbe number of sixty, and tbe ambassadors despatcbed 
away, wbo arriying at Athens, addressed tbemselyes 
as foUows : 

* Hitber, O Atbenians, we are sent on tbe part of 
tbe Łacedsemonians, to negotiate witb you in bebalf 
of tbeir citizens in tbe island, and to propose an ex- 
pedient wbicb will tend very mucb to your advantage, 
and will at tbe same time preserye as mucb as possible 
our own bonor, in tbe great calamity witb wbicb we are 
at present beset. It is not our purpose to run out into 
a long unaccustomed flow of words. We sball adbere 
to tbe rule of our country, to spare many words wberę 
few may suffice ; and tben only to enlarge, wben tbe 
important occasion requires an exact detail for tbe 
morę judicióus regulation of necessary acts. Receiye 
tberefore our discourse witb an attention cleared of 
enmity. Be informed as men of understanding ougbt ; 
and conclude tbat you ard only to be put in mind of 
tbat judicióus metbod of procedurę of wbicb your- 
selyes are sucb competent judges. 

^ You baye now an opportunity at band to improye 
a present success to yoUr own interest and credit, to 
secure tbe possession of wbat you baye bitberto ac- 
quired, and to adom it witb tbe accession of bonor 
and glory. YoU are only to ayoid tbat insolence of 
mind so freąuent to men wbo baye been, till tbe pre- 
sent, strangers to success. Sucb men are eyer apt tó 
presume too mucb on larger acąuisitions, thougb 
merely because tbeir pjesent prosperity was beyond 
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their expectation : whilst they who haye experienced 
the freąuent Yicissitiides of fortunę, haye gained a 
morę judicious turn^ and presume the leaat on eon- 
tinuance of success. And there is the highest reason 
to conclude, that experience has improyed the com- 
monwealth of Athens and U8 Łaced»monians in this 
piece of wisdom, much morę than any other people. 

' But be assured of it noir, when you behold the 
calamities with which we are at present enyironed ; 
we, who are inyested with the highest honors and dig- 
nities of Greece, are this moment addressing ourselyes 
to you, begging such fayors as we formerly thought 
were morę peculiarly lodged in our own dispensation. 
Not that we are thus reduced through failure of our 
strength, or through former strength too haughtily ex- 
erted, but merely through the weight of such unfore- 
Seen disasters as continually happen, and to which the 
whole of mankind alike are eyer subject. And from 
hence it is right that you should learn, amidst the pre- 
sent strength of your state and its late acąuisitions, 
that fortunę may not always declare on your side. 
Wise indeed are they, who in their estimates of suc- 
cess make judicious allowances for chance. Such are 
best able to bear the alternatives of calamity with 
prudence and temper. Such will from their judg-» 
ments of war, not as the infallible means of accom- 
plishing whateyer scheme they please to undertake, 
but as deriying its effects from the guidance of fortunę. 
Such are the persons who are most of all exempted 
from fatal miscarriages ; because they are not puffed 
up by presuming too far on present prosperity, and 
would gladly acquiesce in the peaceable enjoyment of 
what they now possess. 

' It concerns your honor, Athenians, to deal in this 
manner with us^ lest, in case you now reject our pro* 
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posals, when you yourselyes in futurę times miscarry 
(many such erents must happen), your present good 
fortunę may then be perversely ascribed to ehance^ 
even though you are now able to delirer down to pos* 
terity the famę of your power and moderation beyond 
a possibility of blemish. < The Łaceda^monians invite 
you to agreement, and a conclusiou of tbe war. They 
offer you peace and alliance, nay, friendsfaip in its 
whole extent, and the exchange of good offices mu- 
tually reyiyed ; demanding nothing in return but their 
citizens out of the island. To this step they haye 
condescended rather than be exposed to the dangers in-' 
€idental on either sidej should they either seize some 
fayorable opportnnity to force their escape by armS| 
or holding out to the last against your blockade, be 
reduced with all the aggrayations of defeat. Great 
enmities, in our opinion, may the soonest be brought 
to a firm determination ; not when either party having 
exerted all their strength, and gained the far greater 
snperiority in war, disdains the fair accommodation, 
and relies on that forced acquiescence which necessi-* 
tated oaths impose ; but rather when, though yictory 
be within their Teach, they recoUect humanity, and 
haying succeeded by yalor quite beyond their expec- 
tations, determine the contest with temper and mode- 
ration. Then the foe, who has not felt the extremity 
of force, is henceforth disarmed by the strength of 
g^atitude, and is morę securely bound by the affec*- 
tions of his own mind to abide for the futurę by all 
his compacts. Such ready deference mankind are 
morę apt to show towards those who have been with a 
remarkaWe snperiority their enemies, than to such as 
they haye opposed in morę equal competition. It is 
Batural, when men take the method of yoluntary sub- 
Bussion, for the pleasing contest of generosity to be 
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kindled between them ; but to hazard tbe last extremH 
ties, and eren grow desperate against that haughtinefts 
which will not relent. 

* Now, if eyer, is the ciisis come to effect sucb a 
pleasing reconciliation between ns both, before the in- 
teryention of some incurable event to nlcerate our 
Jiassions, which may lay us under the sad necessity of 
maintaining an eternal enmity both public and prirate 
in regard to you, and you lose the benefit of those 
advantageou8 offers we now lay within your option. 
Whiist the eyent is yet undetermined, whilst the ac- 
ąuisition of glory, and of our friendship is within your 
reach, whilst yet we only feel the weight of a sup- 
portable calamity, and are elear from foul disgrace^ 
let us now be mutually reconciled : let us giye the 
preference to peace oyer war, and effectuate a cessa- 
tion of miseries to the other Grecians. The honor of 
Buch an eyent will by them be morę abundantly as- 
cribed to you. At present they are engaged in a per- 
plexing warfare, unable yet to pronounce its aathors. 
But in case a reconciliation now takes place, a point for 
the most part within your decision, they will gratefiiUy 
acknowlege you for generous benefactors. 

* If then you thus determine, you gain an opportu- 
nity to render the Lacedaempnians your firm and last-* 
ing friends, sińce now they request your friendship^ 
and choose to be obliged rather than compelled. Ke- 
flect within yourselyes how many benefits must in all 
probability result from such a lucky coincidence. For 
you cannot but know, that when we and you shall act 
with unanimity, the rest of Greece, conscious of infe- 
riority, will pay ns the utmost honor and regard/ 

The Łacedaemonians talked in this strain on the pre- 
sumption that the Athenians had formerly been de-* 
sirous of peace, and had been obstructed merely 
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ihrough their opposition ; but now, thus freely ten-^ 
dered, they would accept it with joy, and give up thd 
men. The Athenians, on the contrary, reckoning the 
Spartans in the island already in their power, ima* 
gined that a peace would be at any time in their own 
option, and were now yery eager to improye their pre- 
sent succćss. But such a measure was insisted oii 
most of all by Cleon the son of Cleenetus, the greatest 
demagogue at this time, and most in credit with the 
people. It was he who persuaded them to return the 
following answer : 

' That, preyious to all accommodation, the Spartanś 
shut up in the island must deliyer up their arms and 
their persons, and be brought prisoners to Athens. 
When this was done, and the Łacedsemonians had sur*^ 
rendered Nisaea and Pege, and Troezene and Chalcis^ 
(of which places they had not possessed themselyes 
by arms, but in pursuance of a former treaty, when 
distress exacted compliance from the Athenians, and 
they had been obliged on any terms to purchase peace,) 
then they might fetch away their countrymen, and 
conclude a peace for whateyer term both parties should 
agree/ 

To this answer the Łacedcemonians madę no direct 
reply ;^ they only reąuested that a committee might be 
appointed, with whom, after the arguments on each 
side should be freely offered and discussed, they might 
agree on some expedient to mutual satisfaction. Cleon 
on this broke out into loud inyectiyes against them, 

> Diodorus Siculus, 1. zii, says farther, that the Lacedsemo* 
niań ambassadors, ofifered to set at liberty an eaual number 
of Athenians, who were now their prisoners. And, when this 
offer was rejected, the ambassadors replied freely, ' It was 
plain they set a higher yalue on Spartanś than on their own 
citizens, sińce they iudged an equal number of the latter not 
to be an equiyalent. 
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affirming, * he knew beforehand that they intended 
nothing just or fair ; but now their Tiew was manifest 
to all, as they had absolutely refused to bare any 
transactions with tbe body of the people, and bad tbus 
expres8ed a desire to negotiate with a smali committee : 
if their views were fair and upright, he called on them 
to explain themselves in the presencę of all/ But 
the Łacedasmonians perceiring that nothing they could 
urge woiłld baye any influence on the people, and in 
case, to ward off the distress they feared, they should 
make too large proposals, these offered and unac- 
cepted, would expo8e them to the censure of their 
OGofederates ; and that fartber, the Athenians would 
not comply with their demand on any reasonable 
terms ; they broke off all farther conference, and 
qaitted Athens. The very moment they returned to 
Pylus the truce was at an end. The Łacedaemonians 
redemanded their ships, according to the article for 
that purpose agreed on. But the Athenians objecting 
aome infractions to them, sucł^ as an incursion towards 
the fortress, expressly prohibited by the articles, and 
Bome other matters of little consequence, absolutely 
refused a restitution. They justified the refusal on this 
express stipulation between them, that ' if the con^ 
ditionji were in any degree yiolated, the truce should 
immediately be yoid/ The Łacedsemonians protested 
against these proceedings, and charging the detention 
of their ships with the highest injustice, broke off all 
farther debatę, and prepared for war. 

Pylus was now the scenę in which both these warring 
parties exerted their utmost efforts. The Athenians 
sailed the whole day round the island with two ships 
in an opposite course ; in the night Iheir whole fleet 
was stationed round it on guard, except on that side 
tow&rds the main sea when the weather was tempestu- 
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0U8. And to strengthen their g^ard, they bad now 
receiyed a reinforcement of twenty sail from Athens ; 
so that the number of tbeir sbipping amounted in tbe 
wbole to seyenty. The Peloponnesians maintained 
their post on tbe continent, and madę freąuent assaultś 
on the fort ; intent all along to seize the first fayorable 
opportnnity, and to aceomplish tbe preseryation of 
their conntrymen. 

In Sicily, this wbile, tbe Syracusans and eonfede- 
rates, augmenting tbe number of their gnard sbips on 
tbe station of Meseene witb anotber 8quadron they bad 
sińce equipped, from Messene renewed tbe war. Tbe 
Łocrians spared no pains to spur them on, from tb|e 
great ayersion they borę to tbe Rbegians. They bad 
now broken into tbe territories of tbe latter witb tbeir 
wbole force. They bad eyen a mind to hazard a nayal 
engagement against them, as they saw tbe number of 
Atbenian sbips at band to be yery inconsiderable, and 
bad receiyed intelligence that the larger numbers de- 
signed for this seryice were stopped for the present to 
błock up the isle of Spbacteria: for should they once 
get tbe better at sea, they hoped, as they tben might 
attack Rbegium both by sea and land, to find it an 
easy conquest, and so tbe posturę of tbeir own affairs 
would be considerably strengtbened. For as Rhe-* 
gium, whicb is a promontory of Italy, lies at a yery 
smali distance from Messene in Sicily, they could tben 
preyent tbe approacb of tbe Atbenians, and be intirely 
masters of tbe strait. This strait is that part of tbe 
sea whicb rnns between Rbegium and Messene, and 
oyer whicb lies tbe sbortest cut from Sicily to tbe con-> 
tinent. It is the place wbicb was formerly called Cha" 
rybdis, and througb whicb Ulysses is said to baye 
sailed. As tbe current berę sets in stron gly from two 
great seas, the Tynrbene and Sicilian, and runs witb 
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great ' rapidity , it is not at all strange that it should 
^ave been esteemed a dangerous passage. 

Yet in ttie very middle of this strait the Syracusans 
and confederates, with a number of ships little morę 
jŁhan thirty, were forced to engage in the evening of 
the day ; the dispute bcginning about a vessel that was 
pas9ing through. They stood away to oppose sixteen 
sail of Athenians and eight of Rhegians. They were 
worsted by the Athenians ; but each side separated in 
hurry and confusion, just as they conld, to their seve- 
rai stations at Messene and Rhegium.. They lost one 
ship in this action, which was stopped by the sudden 
approach of night. 

But after this, the Łocrians eyacuated the territory 
of Rhegium, and the whole collected fleet of the Syra- 
cusans and confederates took a new station at Peloris 
of Messene, and their whole land force attended. The 
Athenians and Rhegians sailing up to their station, 
and finding nonę at present on board the ships, rushed 
in amongst them. Yet they lost one of their own ves- 
sels by the force of a grappling iron fastened on it, the 
crew of which was saved by swimming. Immediately 
after this the Syracusans got on board, and being 
towed along the shore towards Messene, the Athenians 
came up again to attack them ; but, the enemy running 
off into the deep, and giving the first charge, they lost 
another of their ships. Though continuing to be towed 
along the shore, and to charge in this manner, yet the 
Syracusans, without sufiering any loss, got safe into 
the harbor of Messene. And now the Athenians, hay* 
ing receiyed intelligence that Camarina was betrayed 
to the Syracusans by Archias and his accomplices, 
stood away for that place. 

In the mean whilc the Messenians, with their whole 
fotce by land, and accompanied by their ships, marchecl 
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away against Chalcidic Naxus, which bordered on their 
own territory. The first day they forced the Naxiao8 
to shelter themselres Lehind their walls, and then they 
plundered the country. The day following, sailing up 
the river Acesine, they plundered along the shore, and 
with their land force madę an assault on the city. The 
Siculi, who liye on the mountains, were now pouring 
down in numbers to repel the Messenians, This the 
Naxians perceiving, became morę courageous; and 
animating one another with the thought that the Leon- 
tines and their other Greek allies were now marching 
to their relief, they suddenly sallied out of the city 
and fell on the Messenians, whom they put to flight, 
and slaughtered morę than a thousand of them ; the 
remainder, with difficulty, escaped to their own homes : 
for the barbarians attacked them on their road, and 
madę great hayoc of them. l%e ships on the statiou 
of Messene broke up soon after, withdrawing respec* 
tiyely to their own harbors. 

Immediately the Łeontines and allies, in concert 
with the Athenians, appeared before Messene, as now 
reduced to a very Iow ebb. They assaulted it on all 
sides ; the Athenians making their attempt from their 
ships on the side of the harbor, whilst the land forces 
did the same on the body of the place. But the Mes- 
senians, and a party of Łocrians commanded by 
Demoteles, who after their late blow had been left 
there for the security of the place, madę a sudden 
sally from the city, and falling unexpectedly on the 
army of the Łeontines, put the greater part to flight, 
and did great execution on them. This was no sooner 
perceired by the Athenians than they threw them-> 
selyes ashore to succor their confederates, and^ fali-* 
ing in with the Messenians, who bad lost the ordee 
of their battle, droye them again behind their walls* 
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ThiB done, haring erected a trophy, they pnt orer to 
Rhegium. And after this, the Grecians of Sicily eon- 
tinued a land war against one another, inwhich the 
Athenians had no participation. 

At Pylns, the Athenians still kept the Łacedsemo- 
nians blocked iip in the island, and the army of the 
Peloponnesians remained in their old post on the con- 
tinent in a state of inactivity. Their constant guard 
subjected the Athenians to excessiye hardships, sińce 
proyisions and fresh water were equally scarce. There 
was but one single foantain for their nse, which lay 
within the fortress of Pylus, and yielded but a slender 
qnantity of water. The majority of them were forced 
to dig into the grarel on the beach of the sea, and take 
up with such water as could thus be got. They were 
farther Tery much straitened in their station for want 
of room. They had not road enough for their ships 
to ride in with tolerable conyenience, so that alter- 
nately one diyision lay ashore to take their necessary 
repasts, whilst the other launched morę to sea: but 
what discouraged them most was the length of the 
blockade, so contrary to what they had expected. 
They had imagined a few days' siege would haye wora 
out a body of men shut up in a barren island, and 
haying only salt water for their drink ; but this had 
been redressed by the Łacedaemonians, who had by a 
public edict encouraged all who were willing to carry 
oyer into the island meal, and winę, and cheese, and 
any* other eatable which might enable them to hołd 
out, assigning a large pecuniary reward fór any suc- 
cessful attempt of this naturę, and promising freedom 
to eyery helot who carried them proyisions. . This was 
performed through a series of dangers by seyeral ; but 
the helots were most actiye of all ; who putting off from 
Peloponnesus, whereyer they chanced to be, landing 
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by favor of the dark on the Aide of tbe island which 
lies on the main sea. Their chief precaution was to 
run OTer in a hard gale of wind : for whenerer the 
wind blew from the sea they were in less danger of 
being discoyered by the guard of triremes, which then 
conld not safely lie quite round the island. In exe- 
cuting this seryice they put erery tbing to hazard. As 
a prior yaluation had been giren in, they ran their 
Yessels on shore at all adyentnres ; and the heary-* 
armed soldiers were ready to receive them at eyery 
place most conyenient for landing. Those, howeyer, 
wbo yentnred out when the weather was calm were 
certainly intercepted. Such, farther, as were expert 
■at diying swam oyer throngh the harbor, dragging 
after them by a string bottles filłed with poppies mixed 
up with honey and the powder of łinseed. These for 
a time escaped discoyery, but were afterwards closely 
watched. No artifice was left unpractised on either 
side ; some being eyer intent to carry proyisions oyer, 
and others to intercept them. 

At Athens, in the mean time, the people being in-^ 
formed of the hardships to which their own forces were 
reduced, and that those in the island receiyed supplies 
of proyision, were perplexed how to act. They were 
fuli of apprehensions lest the winter should put a stop 
to tbeir siege, being conscious of the impossibility of 
procuring them subsistence from any part of Pelopon* 
jiesus ; and morę so, as the soil about them was bar- 
ren, smd that eyen in summer they were not able t« 
furnish them with necessary supplies ; that farther, as 
no harbors were in the parts adjacent, there would be 
AO coramodions road for their shipping; so that, in 
case they relaxed their guard, the besieged would go 
securely away : or otherwise, they might get off, by 
the fayor of stormy weather, in tho^e yessels which 

THUC. V0Ł. II. D 
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brought over proyisions. But they were most of ałl 
alarmed at the conduct of the LacedemoniaDS) who, 
because they had now a safe resource in prospect, had 
discontinued all manner of negotiation. In a word, 
they highly repented the refusal of their former offers. 

Gleon, coDscious to himself that the blame of baffling 
that accommodation would be thrown on him, taxed 
them who brought the last adrices as broachers of 
falsehoods. But those who had been sent to make the 
report demanded, ^ sińce they could not be credited* 
that a deputation might be sent to know its tnith/ 
For which ofiice Gleon himself was nominated by the 
Athenians, in conjunction with Theognes. 

But now he plainly saw, that he must either be ne- 
cessitated to make the same report as those had done 
whom he had charged with falsehood ; or; should he 
report differently, must soon be conyicted of a lie. 
He perceived also, that the inclinations of the people 
were mostly bent on an ample reinforcement ; on 
which he yentured to give them this farther advice, 
that * sending a deputation on such an errand was 
quite superfluous, sińce opportunities might be lost by 
60 dilatory a measure : if they were really convinced 
of the truth of the report, they should at once put to 
sea against their enemies/ He then proceeded to a 
malicious glance against Nicias, son of Niceratus, who 
at that time presided orer the military a£fairs. He 
hated him, and sneered him thus ; that ' if their gene- 
rals were really men, it would be an easy matter to 
sail thither with an additional strength, and make a 
seizure of those in the island ; for his own part, was he 
in command, he would do it in a trice/ The Athe* 
nians began immediately to clamor and raił at Cleon, 
for not instantly setting about that enterprise himself, 
which to him appeared so easy. This Nicias laying 
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hold of, chagriiied at the same time by the sneer on 
hiiDself, called on bim aloud, * to take what force be 
pleased, and to perform tbe serWce in bis stead.' Cle- 
on, imagining tbis to be a merę yerbal offer, dedared 
bimself ready. But wben be found tbat Nicias wais 
earnest in tbe point of resignation, be drew back/ 
alleging tbat < it coiild not be, sińce not be but Nicias 
was generał.' He trembled now» sińce be never sus- 
pected tbat tbe otber would yenture to gire up bis 
office to bim. Nicias boweyer called a second time on 
bim, and formally surrendered bis office to bim, so far 
as.related to Pylus, desiring tbe Atbenians to be bis 
witnesses. Tbe people now, for sucb is tbe temper of 
the multitude, tbe morę pains Cleon took to decline 
tbe yoyage and disentangle bimself from bis own bra- 
vadoes, called out so mucb tbe morę yebemently on 
Nicias to giye up tbe command, and roared aloud at 
tbe otber to go on board. Unable now to extricate 
bimself, be intimated bis accep tance of tbe employ ; 
and standing fortb, ayerred tbat ' be was not under tbe 
least dread of tbe Łacedajmonians ; would not be ac- 
companied by so mucb as one Atbenian ; but would 
take only wbat Łemnians andimbrians were at band, 
and tbose targeteers wbo were come to their aid from 
^nus, and tbe four bundred arcbers from otber 
places. Witb tbese,' be said, * added to tbe military 
force already at Pylus, be would eitber in tbe space of 
twenty days bring off all tbe Łacedsemonians aliye, or 
put tbem all to deatb on the spot.' 

Tbis big way of talking raised a laugh among tbe 
people : all men of sense boweyer were not a little de- 
ligbted. Tbey concluded tbey sbould compass by it 
one of tbese two desirable ends ; eitber to rid tbem- 
selyes effectually of Cleon, whicb tbey cbiefly expected ; 
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OT, slioiild they be dńappointed of this, to get tliote 
Łaoedseraonians into their power.* 

Haring thus transacted the reąuiaite pointa in the 
public assembly, wbere tbe Athenians bad awarded the 
«xpedition to him by a form al decree, and Demo'^ 
Atbenes, at Cleon's own reqQest, was joined in tbe 
«ommi88ion of commanders at Pylas, be bastened to 
bis post witb tbe utmost speed. His reason for asso^ 
ciatisg DeiDOstbenes in the command was owing to 
«ome notice recei^ed tfaat be was bent on landing on 
tbe island; as tbe soldiers, terribly incommoded by 
the straitness of their stations, and resembling be- 

1 Tbe bonor of Athens was very deeply concerned in the 
paint, which had been the subject of tbis day^s debatę in tba 
assembly of the people, and yet it has turned out a mera 
comic scenę. The dignity of the republic had nerer heen 
well supported on these occasions, sińce the death of Pericles. 
Cleon had introduced all kind of droUery and scnirility into 
the debates ; and it was now become quite the same thing to 
the people, whether they laufj^ed with or laughed at him. He 
has now railed Nicias, thongh nonę bnt a person of so diffident 
and fearful a temper as Nicias could so have been railed, out of 
an honorable command ; and then is laughed himself into it ; 
and l^ough an arrant poltroon, is metamorphosed into a gene- 
rał of tbe first class, and soon after swelis into a Tery heio. 
Howeyer, the Athenian good sensOi whateyer tum Thucydides 
giyes it, can hardly be justified on this occasion in thrusting so 
important a commission on Cleon purely for a joke. Plntarch 
says they always borę this impertinent and mad way of talk- 
ing, because it was humorous and diyerting. Once, when the 
assembly had been met some time, and the people had sat 
Jonr ezpeeting his comińg, at length he madę his appearance 
witn a garland on his head» and begged the fayor of them to 
adjoum till to-mocrow, * For at present/ said he, ' I am not 
at leisure, sińce I haye sacrificed to-day, and must entertain 
•my friends.' A load laugh ensued at his impudence, and then 
.they rosę and adjonrned. This affair of Pylus was, howeyer, 
far from a jocular point ; and the Athenians mięht haye paid 
Tery dear for their mirth, had not Cleon been wise enoagn to 
associate Demostbenes with bim in the command. 
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•ieged morę than b«siegers, were enger for this bold 
adventure. Demoftthenes was animated morę to the 
attempt bocause the island had lately been set on fire. 
Before this accideat, as it had been quite corered over 
with wood, and was patbless, because ever uninbabited, 
he durst not tbink of sucb a step, and judged all tbese 
circumstances to be for the enemy^s ad^antage : for, 
Ihough a morę nomerous army should have landed 
against them, they were enabled tercibly to annoy 
them from posts undeseried. What errors roight be 
committed, or ho w large their strength, might be raore 
easiły concealed on that side by the coyert of the 
woods ; whereas all the errors of his own army would 
lie elear and open to obserration, when the enemy 
might suddenly attack^ and in what quarter they 
pleased, sińce battle must be intirely in their own 
option. On the other side, should he force them to a 
close engagement on rough and woody ground, the 
smaller nnmber, by being skilled in the passes, he 
imagined, must prove too bard for a superior number 
without such experience ; that by this means his own 
force, merely on account of its numbers, might be im- 
perceptibly destroyed, as it could not be discerned 
which part of it was hardest pressed, and stood most 
in need of snpport. 

These inward suggestions were morę prevałent in 
the mind of Demosthenes from the remembrance of his 
>£tolian defeat, which was partly owing to the woods 
amongst which he engaged. But as the narrowness of 
their ^tation had neeessitated his soldiers to land some* 
times on the skirts of the island, and under the corer 
of an advanced guard, to dress their repast, a sołdier, 
though intirely without design, set the wood on tire, 
which spread but slowly, till a brisk gale happening to 
arise, the greatest part of it was unexpectedly de<* 
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stroyed by tfae flames. Demoathenes, liaTing gained 
by this means a clearer riew of tbe ŁacediemoDians, 
fonnd them morę numerous tban from the ąnantity of 
victaals sent in by stipulation he was used to compnte 
them. He then judged it higbly to concem the Atbe- 
nians to exert their utmost efforts : and, as the island 
was now become morę opportune for a descent, he got 
every thing in readiness for its esecution, haying sent 
for a snpply of men from the a^jacent confederates, 
and busied himself abont all the dispositions needfnl 
for snccess. He had farther receired an expres8 from 
Cleon notifying his approach ; who now, at the head of 
tbe supply he himself had demanded, arriyed at Pylns. 
No sooner were they joined, tban they despatched a 
herald to the camp on the continent, demanding — ^ 
• Whether they were willing to order their people in 
the island to surrender their arms and persons, without 
risking extremities, on condition to be kept under an 
easy confinement till the whole dispute could be pro- 
perły accommodated V — ^This being positirely refused, 
they remained quiet one day longer ; but on the suc- 
ceeding day, haying embarked their whole strength of 
heayy-armed on board a few yessels, they pnt out by 
night, and a little before the ensuing dawn landed on 
each side of the island, both from the main sea and the 
barbor, amounting in the whole to eight hundred men 
in heayy armor. They adyanced with their utmost 
speed towards the first guard on the island. This was 
done in pursuance of a preyious disposition ; for this 
first guard consisted of about thirty heayy-armed : the 
main body under Epitadas posted about the centrę, 
where the ground was most leyel and watery: and 
anotber party guarded the extremity of the island 
facing Pylus, which toWards the sea was a rocky cliif, 
and by land altogether impregnable. On the top far- 
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ther off this cliff was seated a fort, built some ages be4 
fore of Stones picked carefully for the purpose. Thia 
they judged might be serviceable to them, should tbey 
be forced to shelter themselves from superior yiolence. 
In this manner was the enemy posted« 

The Athenians immediately, in their first career, put 
the whole adyanced guard to the sword^ having sur- 
prised them yet in their hnts, and but seeking to lay 
bold of their arms. Their landing was yet undis-* 
corered, sińce the enemy judged their yessels to be 
only the usual guard which was eyery night in 
motion. 

No sooner also was the dawn completeiy broke thaii 
the remainder of the Athenian force was landed from a 
number of yesisiels, somewhat morę than seyenty. Alł 
the mariners came ashore, in their respectiye distinc-* 
tions of arms, excepting the rowers of the lowest 
bench.^ They were eight hundred archers, and a body 
no less numerous of targeteers. The Messenian auxi^ 
liaries attended« and all in generał who had been em*< 
ployed at Pylus, except such as were necessarily de- 
tained for the guard of the fortress* ' 

According to a disposition formed by Demosthenes, 
they adyanced in separate bodies, consisting of near 

* It is in the ońginal, excepting the thalamii. The rowers 
on the different beaches were distinguished by a ^ peculiar 
name. Those of the uppermost were called thanitae ; those 
of the middle, zeugitae ^ and those of the lowest, thalamii. 
The labor of the thalamii was the least, diough most constant, 
because of their nearness to the water, and the shortness of 
their oars. Much morę strength and skill were reguired on 
the upper benches, and most of all on the uppermost, who for 
tfaat reason had better pay. Those on the lowest bench seem 
to have been merę drudges at the oar, and qualified for no* 
thing better ; the others were morę complete seamen, and 
ready on all occasions for the duty both of rowing and 
fighting. 
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two hundredy morę or less, and took possession of all the^ 
eminences. The design was, thus to reduce tbe enemy 
to a plnnge of distress by sarronnding them on all 
sides, aod pozzling them in their choice which party 
first to make head against, that at the sight of numbers 
on all sides they might be qnite confounded; and, 
should they then attack the body in their front, they 
niight be harassed by others in their rear ; or, should 
they wheel towards those on either flank, they might 
be exposed to the bodies- both in front and rear. 
Which way soerer the enemy might tom, they were 
surę to haye behind them the light-armed and less 
jnartial of their opponents, infesting them with their 
bows, and darts, and stones. These would do execu- 
tion from a distance : an enemy could not possibly 
engage with them ; sińce even flying they would pre- 
rail, and when the enemy retreated would return 
briskly to their work: with so much address had 
Demosthenes previously planned the order of land- 
iog, and in close adherence to it brought them now to 
action. 

The body commanded by Epitadas, and which was 
the bulk of the whole force in tbe island, when they 
saw their advanced guard intirely cut off, and the 
enemy adyancing to attack them next, drew up in 
order, and marched towards the heayy-armed of the 
Athenians, designing to engage them : for the latter 
was so placed as to oppose them in front : the light- 
armed were posted on either side of their flanks, and 
in the rear. But against these heayy-armed they could 
not possibly come to action, or gain an opportunity to 
exert their own distinguishing skill : for the light- 
armed, pouring in their darts on either of their flanks, 
compelled them to halt ; and their opposites would not 
move forwards to meet them, but stood quiet in their 
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post. Such iiideed of the light-armed as adyentuted 
in any ąuarter to run up near their ranks, were in^ 
stantly put to flight : however, they soon faced about, 
and continued their annoyance. They were not in- 
cttmbered with any weight of armour ; their agility 
easily conveyed them beyond the reach of danger, as 
the ground was rongh, and erer left desert, had neyer 
been leyelled by culture. In such spots the Łacedas- 
monians, under the load of their arms, could not pos- 
sibly pursue. In this kind of skirmish, therefore, 
they were for a smali space of time engaged. 

When the Łacedssmonians had no longer sufficient 
agility to check the attacks of these skirmishing par- 
ties, the light-armed soon took notice that they slack- 
ened in their endeayors to beat them off. It was then 
that their own appearance, many times morę large thąn 
that of their foes, and the yery sight of themseWes 
began to aniraate them with excess of courage. £x- 
perience had now lessened that terror in which they had 
been used to regard this foe. They now had met witb 
no rough reception from them, which fełl out quite 
contrary to what they firmly expected at their first 
landing, when their spirits had sunk yery Iow ąt the 
thought, that it was against Łacedsemonians. Con- 
tempt ensued ; and embodying, with a loud shout they 
rashed on them ; pouring in stones, arrows» and darts^ 
wbateyer came first to band. At such a. shout, ac- 
companied with so impetuous a charge, astonishment 
seized their foes quite unpractised in such a form of 
engagement ; at the same time the ashes of the wood, 
which had been burnt, were mounting largely into the 
air. So that now each lost the sight of what was 
close before him, under the showers of darts and 
Stones thrown by such numbers, and whirling along in 
a cloud of dust. 
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Amidst so many difficulties the Łacedaemonians now 
were sorely distressed. The aafeguarda on their 
heada and breasts were no longer proof against the 
arrows, and their jayelins were broken to pieces when 
poiaed for throwing. They were qaite at a loss for 
some means of defence ; they were debarred the pros- 
pect of what was passing just before them ; and the 
shouts of the enemy were so lond that they conld no 
longer hear any orders. Danger thus surronndiug 
them on all sides, they qnite despaired of the possi* 
bility of such resistance as might earn their safety. 
At last, a great part of that body being wounded, be- 
eause obliged to adhere firmly to the spot on which they 
stood, embodying close, they retreated towards the fort 
on the skirt of the island, which lay at no great distance, 
and to their guard which was posted there. But when 
once they began to mpve off, the light-armed, growing 
morę resolnte, and shonting londer than ever, pressed 
hard on their retreat ; and whateyer Łacedsemonian 
fell within their reach, in the whole course of the re- 
treat, was instantly slaughtered. The bulk of them 
with difficulty recovered the fort, and in concert with 
the guard posted there drew np in order to defend it, 
in whateyer quarter it might possibly be assaulted. 
The Athenians, speedily coming np, were hindered 
by the natural site of the place from forming a circle 
and besetting it on all sides. Adyancing therefore 
directly forwards, they endeayored to beat the de- 
fendants oif. Thus, for a long time, for the greatest 
part of the day, both sides persisted in the contest, 
nnder the painful pressnres of battle, thirst, and a 
bnrning sun. No efibrts were spared by the assailants 
to driye them from the eminence ; nor by the de- 
fendants to maintain their post. But here the Łace- 
dasmonians defended themselyes with morę ease than 
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in the preceding engagement, because now they conlol 
not be encompassed on their flanks. 

When the dispute could not thus be brought to a 
decision, the commander of the Messenians, address-* 
ing himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, assured them^ 
' they took a deal of pains to no manner of purpose ; 
but would they be persuaded to put nnder his guidancę 
a party of the archers and light-armed, to get a ronnd- 
about way on the enemy'8 rear by a track which he 
himself could find, he was confident he could force aii 
entrance/ Haying receiTed the party he demanded, 
marching off from a spot undescried by the Łacediemo* 
nians in order to conceal the motion, and continuing 
to mount higher and higher along the ridge of rock 
that lay on the Terge of the island, in the quarteF 
where the Łacedeemonians, depending on ita natural 
strength, had placed no guard, with great difficulty and 
fatigue he got behind them undiscoTered. Now show- 
ing himself on a sudden on the summit and in their 
rear, he astouished the enemy with this unexpected 
appearance ; and his friends, who now beheld what 
they so earnestly looked for, he yery much embol-* 
dened. The Łacedaemonians were now exposed to the 
missiye weapons on both sides ; and (if a point of less 
con8equencę may be compared to one of greater) were 
in a State parallel to that of their countrymen at Ther-> 
mopylie.' For those being hemmed in by the Per-' 

1 The fkmous three hundred Spartans with king Leonidas 
at their head, who stopped the vast army of Xerxes at the 

Cass of ThermopylaB, and at length perished allto a man. 
hey were all afterwards entombed on the spot where they 
fell, with this short epitaph : — 

Tell, trareller, at Sparta what you saw, 
That here we lie obedient to ber law. 
The same spirit and resolution was at this time generally ex* 
pected from the Spartans, now encompassed round about by 
their enemies, in the isle of Sphacteria. 
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sians in a narrow pass, were utterly desfroyed : these 
now, in like manner beset on both sides, were no lon-. 
ger able to confend. Being but a bandful of men op- 
posed to superior numbers, and mach weakened in 
their bodies for want of food, they quitted tbeir poat. 
And thu8 tbe Athenians became mastera of all the ap~ 
proachea. 

Bnt Cleon and Demosthenea, assuredly conrinced 
that shonld the foe gire way too fast, it woułd only 
conduce to their expeditiou8 slaughter under the fury 
of the yictorious troopa, began to stop their fjiry, and 
to draw off their men. They were desirons to carry 
them aliye to Athens, in case they woułd so far hearken 
to the Yoice of a herald as to throw down their arms, 
dejected as they must be in spirit and OTerpowered 
with the instant danger. It was accordingly pro- 
claimed, that * snch as were willing should delirer np 
tbeir arms and their persons to the Athenians^ to be 
disposed of at disoretion/ 

When this was heard, the greater number threw 
down their bucklers and wayed their bands, in token 
of accepting the proposal. A suspension of anns im- 
mediately took płace ; and a conference was held be- 
tween Cleon and Demosthenes on one side, and Sty- 
phon the son of Pharax on the other. Of those who 
had preceded in the command, Epitadas, who was the 
firsty had been slain, and Hippagretes, who was his 
successor, lying as dead among the slain, though he 
had yet life in him, Styphon was now the third ap- 
pointed to take the command on him, according to tbe 
proyision madę by their law, in case their. generała 
drop. Styphon intimated his desire of leaye to send 
oyer to the Lacedaemonians on the continent for adyice. 
This the Athenians refused ; but howeyer called oyer 
some heralds to him from the continent. Messagea 
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pSLSsed backwards and forwards twice or thrice; but 
the last who crossed over from the Łacedsemonians on 
tbe continent brought this determination : — ' tbe Lace- 
dttmonians permit yoa to take care of yonr own con- 
cerns, proyided you submit to notbing bage.' In con" 
seąuence of tbis, after a sbort consultation witb one 
anotber apart, tbey delirered up tbeir arms and tbeir 
•persons. Tbe remainder of tbe day and tbe Bucceed-^ 
ing nigbt tbe Atbenians confined tbem ander a strong 
g^oard. But the day foUowing, baring erected a tropby 
on tbe island, tbey got tbemselres in readiness to saii 
away, and distributed tbe prisoners to tbe custody of 
tbe captains of tbe triremes. Tbe Łacedsemonians, 
baving obtained permission by a berałd, fetcbed off 
tbeir dead. 

Tbe number of tbose wbo were slain, and tbose wbo 
were taken aliye, stood tbus : tbey wbo bad tbrown 
tbemselyes into tbe island amounted in tbe wbole to 
four btindred and twenty beavy-armed. Of tbese; 
tbree bondred, wanting eigbt, were carried off alire ; 
tbe rest bad been destroyed. Among tbe prisoners 
were abont one bnndred and twenty Spartans. Tbe 
-number of Atbenians slain was inconsiderable ; for it 
was not a standing figbt. Tbe wbole space tbat tbese 
men were besieged in tbe island from tbe engagement 
at sea till tbe battle in tbe island, was serenty-two days. 
Twenty of tbese, during tbe absence of tbe ambassa- 
dors to negotiate an accommodation, tbey were sup^- 
plied witb food : tbe remainder of tbe time tbey were 
fed by sncb as got orer by stealtb. Nay, meal and 
otber eatables were found in tbe island, even wben aU 
was oyer. Tbeir commander, Epitadas, bad madę 4 
morę sparing distribntion tban bis stores required. 

Kow tbe Atbenians and Peloponnesians respectively 
drew off tbeir forceg £r<Hii Pylus to return home ; and 
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the promise of Cleon, mad as it bad been^ waft fulły 
executed ; for within the twenty days be brought tbem 
pńsoners to Atbens, and madę his words good.^ 

The expectatioii of Greece was morę disappointed 
by this eyent than by any other occiirrence whateyer 
10 the series of the war. It was generally presumed 
that neither famine nor any extremity could have re- 
duced these Łacedaemonians to deliver up their arras, 
but that sword in band, and figbting to the last gasp, 
tbey would bare bravely perished. They could not 
afterwards belieye that those who surrendered were 
like to those who were slain. Some time after, a 
soldier in one of the confederate bands of the Athe- 
liians, demanding with a sneer, of one of them wjio 
were taken prisoners in the island, ' if the slain were 
not men of true gallantry and courage V. the other re- 
plied, that ' a spindle (by which be meant an arrow) 
would be yaluable indeed, if it knew how to distinguish 
the braye ;' intimating by this answer, that the slain 
were such as stones and darta despatched in the medley 
of battle. 

When the prisoners were brought to Athens, it was 
the public resolution there ' to keep them in bonds, 
iintil some definitiye treaty could be agpreed on : and 

^ It should be added here that he also robbed for the pre- 
sent a yery able and gallant officer of the praise he merited on 
this occasion. The ¥mole affiiir of Pylus was planned, carried 
into ezecution, and brought to a successful and glorious issue 
by the conduct and brayery of Demosthenes. Aristophanes, 
in The Knights, bas madę a Iow comic character of the latter, 
and introduced him yentin|; sad complaints against Cleon for 
pilferiog the honor from him. ' This Paphlagonian/ says he, 
' has snatched from eyery one of us whateyer nice thing we 
had got to suit the palate of onr lord and master, the people 
It is but the other day, I myself had cooked up a noble pasty 
of ŁAcedsemonians at Pylus, when thia yilest of scoundrels 
eame thither, pilfered it away from me, and has seryed it up 
to table as if it was of his own dressing*'. 
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i£ preVious1y to this the Peloponnesians should repeat 
their inroad into the Attic territory, tbey should all 
UDdergo a pnblic execiition.' They established also a 
garrison for Pylus. And the Messenians of Naupac- 
tus sending thither the most proper of their own peo- 
ple, as into their own natiye country, for Pylus is a 
part of the ancient Messenia, infested Łaconia with 
depredations, and did them yast damage, the morę be- 
cause they spoke the same dialect.' 

As for the Łacedsemoniansi who never knew before 
what it was to be thus plundered, war in such a shape 
being new to them, and their helots deserting conti- 
nnally to the foe ; apprehensiye, farther, lest such unu- 
8ual proceedings within their own district might draw 
worse conseąuences after them, they had a painful 
sense of their present situation. This compelled them 
to seud their embassies to Athens ; desirons, however, 
at the same time, to conceal what they really thought 
of their own state, and spare no artifice for the reco- 
yery of Pylus and their people. But the Athenians 
grew morę nnreasonable in their demands, and after 
many joumeys to and fro, sent them away with an ab- 
solute denial. Sueh wa»the course of proceedings in 
relation to Pylus. 

The same summer, and immediately on the close of 
the former erent, the Athenians set out to invade Co- 
linth with a fleet of eighty ships, which carried two 
tbonsand heavy-armed of their own people, and with 
flome horse-transports, on board of which were two 
bundred horsemen. They were also attended by some 
of their confederates, by the Milesians and Andrians, 
and Carysthians. Nicias, the son of Niceratus, with 

»TheDoric. 
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two coUeagaes, commanded this armament. At the 
early dawn of momiDg they came to anchor between 
Cherronesus and Reitas, on the shore of that place 
which the Solygian hill oyerhangs ; of which formerly 
the Dońans possessing themselyes, madę war on the 
Cońnthians then in Corinth, who were of JEohsm de- 
acent. On that eminence there is bow a yillage called 
Solyg^a. From the shore where the armament came 
now to an anchor, this yillage was distant about tweWe ;' 
the city of Corinth, sisty f and the isthmus, twenty 
stadia.' 

The Corinthians, who had already been adyised from 
Argos of the approach of the Athenian armament, had 
long sińce, by way of preyention, drawn their whole 
force together at the isthmus, excepting what was in 
employ without the isthmns, and the fiye hnndred ab- 
sent in the guard of Ambracia and Łencadia. With 
all the rest of their people able to bear arms, they were 
posted on the isthmns to watch the approach of the 
Athenians. But when the Athenian fleet had passed 
by undiscoyered by fayor of the night, and signals no* 
tified their approach elsewhere, leaying half their force 
at Cenchrea to obstruct any atterapt of the Athenians 
on Grommy on, they marched with all speed against the 
enemy* Battus, one of their commanders, for there 
were two such in the field, at the head of a separate 
body marched up to the open yillage of Solygia in 
order to defend it, whilst Lycophron, with the re- 
mainder, adyanced to the charge. The Corinthians 
fell first on the right wing of the Athenians, who wrre 
but just landed before Cherronesus, and then pro- 
ceeded to engage the whole of that army* The action 

> Near 1} mile. . ' Siz miles. * Two miles. 
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was warm, aod fought hand to hand. The right wing, 
consisting of the Atheniaos, and also the Caiysthians, 
who were drawn up in tbe rear, gaye the Coritithian* 
a warm reception, and with much difficulty repulsed 
them. Retreating therefore upwards to a wali bailt of 
fltone, for the ground was a continued ascent, and 
being there above the enemy, they annoyed them with 
Stones; and haying sung the paBan, rushed down on 
them again. The Athenians haying stood the shock^ 
tbey engaged a second time hand to hand : but a band 
of Corinthians being come up to the support of their 
own left wing, occasioned the rout of the right wing of 
the Athenians, and pursued them to the sea-side. Bat 
the Athenians and Carysthians now turned again, and 
beat them off from the ships. 

In other parts of the action the dispute was resolute 
on both sides, especially where the right wing of the 
Corinthians, with Łycophron at its head, was engaging 
the left wing of the Athenians. They were apprehen- 
sire the enemy wonld endeayor to force their way to 
the yillage of Solygia : for a considerable space the 
battle was obstinate, neither side giying way ; but at 
length, throngh the adyantage on the Athenian side of 
being assisted by a party of horse, whereas their oppo- 
nents had nonę, the Corinthians were broke and driyeń 
up the ascent ; where, grounding their arms, they came 
down no morę to the charge, but remained in a quiet 
posturę. In this rout of the right wing numbers of 
the Corinthians perished^and Łycophron their generał. 
But the rest of the body had the good fortunę to make 
a safe retreat, and so to secure themselyes on the emi- 
nence as they could not be briskly pursued, and were 
not compelled to moye off with precipitation. When 
the Athenians perceiyed that the enemy wQuld no morę 

THUC. V0L. II. £ 
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return to the cbarge, they rifled the bodies of the foęs 
whom they had slaia, and carried off tbeir own dead, 
and then without loss of time erected their trophy. 

That dmsion of the Gorinthians which had been 
posted at Cenchrea to prerent any attempt on Crom- 
myon, had the view of the battle intercepted from them 
by the mountain Oneius : but when they saw the cloud 
of dust, and thence knew what was doing, they marched 
fuli speed towards the spot. The aged inhabitants, 
also, when they were informed of the battle, rushed 
out of Corinth to succor their own people. The Athe- 
nians perceiving the approach of such numerous bodies, 
and judging them to be succors sent up by the neigh- 
boring Peloponnesians, threw themselres immediately 
on board their ships, with what spoil they had taken, 
and the bodies of their own dead excepting two, which 
not finding in this hurry, they left behind. They were 
no sooner re-embarked than they crossed over to the 
adjacent islands, from whence they despatched a herald 
to demand leave, which was granted, to fetch off the 
dead bodies they had left behind.* 



» This incident isrelated by Plutarch, in the life of Nicias, 
as a proof of the great piety and humanity of Nicias. His 
asking leave to fetch off these two bodies was, according to 
that writer, an actual renunciation of the yictory ; sińce it 
was againgt all rules for persons who had condescended to 
such a submission Co erect a trophy. But, with out dis- 
paraging the good ąnalities of Nicias, or his obedience to the 
institutions of his country in regard to the dead, which were 
eyer most sacredly obser^ed, it may be ąuestioned whether 
he renounced the yictory on this occasion. Thucydides says 
the trophy was already erected, which ascertained, without 
doubt, the honor of the yictory, and nothing is said of its 
demolition by the Gorinthians, when they receired this re- 
queąt of truce from Nicias. He re-embarking in a hurry- 
seems a distinct affair. It had no connexion with the late 
battle, which had been clearly and fairly won ; but was owing 
to a fresh army coming into the field on the side of the 
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The! number of Corinthians slain in the battle was 
two huDdred and twelye ; that of Athenians somewhat 
less than fifty. 

The Athenians, leaving the islands, appeared the 
same day before Crommyon, situated in its temtory, 
ańd distant from the city of Corinth one hnndred and 
twenty stadia.* They landed and rayaged the country, 
and that night reposed themselyes there. The day fol- 
lowing they sailed along the coast ; first to Epidaurns, 
and, after a kind of descent there, arrived at Methone, 
which lies between Epidaurns and Trcezene. Possess- 
ing themselyes there of the isthmus of Cherronesus, on 
wbich Methone is situated, they ran up a wali across 
it, and fixed a garrison of continuance in that post, 
wbich for the futurę extended their depredations oyer 
all the districts of Trcezene, Halias and Epidaurns: 
but the fleet, when once this post was sufficiently se- 
cured, sailed away for Athens. 

During the space of time which coincided with these 
transactions, Euryraedon and Sophocles, who, with the 
ships of the Athenians, had ąuitted Pylus to proceed 
in the yoyage to Sicily, arriyed at Corcyra. They 
joined the Corcyreans of the city, marching out against 
those who were posted on the mount of Istone ; that 
party who, repassing. soon after the sedition, were at 
this time master of the country, and committed sad ra- 
vage. Accordingly they assaulted that post, and car- 
ried it by storm. The defendants, who had fled away 
in a body towards another eminence, were soon forced 
to capitulate ; * giying up their auxiliarie8, and then 
g^ying up their own arms ; to be proceeded with after- 

enemy. Tbis stopped him indeed from gaining any fresh 
honor, but surely did not depriye him of what be was already 
possessed of. 

ł Aboiit twelye English miles. 
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wards at the pleasure of tbe people of Athens.' The 
GomiBaiiders removed tłiem all far safe custody into 
the isle of Ptychia, till they could conyeniently be 
conyeyed to Athens ; with this proyiso, that ' if aoy 
.one person should be caagfat in an attempt to get off, 
the whole number should forfeit the benefit of the 
capitulation/ 

But the leaders of the populace at Corcyra,.appre- 
hending that the Athenians, should they be sent to 
Athens, might possibly save theirliyes, contriyed the 
foUowing machination. They tampered successfully 
with some of tbose who were confined ih the isle, by the 
means of some trusty agents whom they sent privately 
amongst them, and instructed that ' with great pro* 
fessions of regard for tfaem, they should insinuate no 
other resource was left for them but to make their 
escape with all possible expedition, and that them- 
selyes wonld undertake to proyide them with a bark^ 
for it was the certain resolution of the Athenian com- 
manders to giye them up to the fury of the Corcyrean 
populace/ When they had giyen ear to these sugges* 
tions, and were on board tHe bark thus treacherously 
proyided for them, and so were apprehended in the 
▼ery act of departure, the articles of capitulation came 
at once to an end, and they were all giyen up to the 
Corcyreans. The Athenian commanders did not 
faighly contribute to the success of this treachery ; 
sińce, in order to make it go down morę easily, and to 
lessen the fears of the agents in the plot, they had 
publicly declared that ' the conyeyance of those per- 
sons to Athens by other hands would highly chagrią 
them, because then, whilst they were attending their 
duty in Sicily, others would run away witb all the 
honor/ The Corcyreans had them. no sooner in their 
power than they shut them up in a spacious edifice. 
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Heoce afterwards thiey bronglit them out by twenties, 
and haying formed two lines of soldiera, in all military 
habiliments, facing one anotber, tbey compelled tbem 
to walk between tbe lines, cbained one to another, and 
reoeiying blows and wonnds as tbey passed along from 
those who formed tbe lines, and stmck at pleasure so 
soon as tbey perceired tbe objects of tbeir batred. 
Tbey were foUowed by otbers wbo camed scourges, 
and lasbed tbose forward wbo mored not readlly along. 
Tbreescore persona bad been brongbt fortb and de- 
stroyed in Uiis manner, before tbose wbo remained in 
tbe edifice became sensible of tbeir fate : for tbey 
bad bitberto imag^ed, tbat tbose wbo fetcbed tbem 
out did it merely to sbift tbeir eonfinement. But wben 
tbey leamed tbe trutb from some person or otber 
wbom tbey could not disbelieye, tbey called out aloud 
on tbe Atbenians, and implored as a favor to be put 
to deatb by tbem. To stir from tbe place of tbeir 
eonfinement tbey now absolutely refused, and averred, 
tbat to tbe utmost of tbeir power tbey would binder 
eTory body from coming in to tbem. But tbe Cor- 
eyreans bad not tbe least inclination to force an en- 
trance by tbe doors. Tbey mounted on tbe top of 
tbe edifice, and tearing off tbe roof,«flung tbe tiles, and 
sbot arrows down on tbem. Tbe otbers protected 
tbemselres to tbe best of tbeir power ; and many of 
ihem were employed in making away witb tbemselres 
by cramming tbe arrows sbot from aboye down tbeir 
tbroats. Otbers tearing away tbe cordage from tbe 
beds wbicb bappened to be witbin, or twisting sucb 
ropes as tbey could from sbredsof tbeir own garments^ 
so strangling tbemselres to deatb. No metbod was 
onutted during tbe greatest part of tbe nigbt (for nigbt 
dropped down on tbis scenę of borror) till, eitber de- 
apatcbed by tbeir own eontrirance, or sbot to deatb by 
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those aboye, their destniction was completely finished* 
So soon as it was day the Corcyreans, haying thrown 
their bodies on heaps into carriages, remoyed them out 
of the city. But their wiyes, so many as had been 
taken prisoners in company with their husbands, they 
adjadged to slayery for life. 

In this manner the Corćyreans from the monntain^ 
were destroyed by the people ; and a sedition so ex- 
tensiye brought to this tragical period, so far at least 
as relates to the present war. For nothing of the 
same naturę broke out afterwards so remarkable as to 
need a particular relation. 

The Athenians departed from Corcyra, madę the 
best of their way for Sicily, whither they were bound 
at first setting out, and prosecuted the war there in 
concert with their allies. 

In the close of this summer the Athenians on the 
station of Naupactus, marching in conjunction with 
the Acarnanians, possessed themselyes of Anactorium, 
a city of the Corinthians, situated on the mouth of the 
gulf of Ambracia* It was put into their hands by 
treachery. In conseąuence of this, the Corinthian 
inhabitants were ejected, and the place repeopled by 
new inhabitants inyited thither from all parts of Acar** 
nania : and the summer ended. 

The ensuing winter, Aristides the son of ArchippuSf 
one of those who commanded the sąuadrons which 
the Athenians had put out to raise contributions 
among their dependants, apprehended Artaphernes, a 
noble Persian, at Eion on the riyer Strymon. . He was 
going to Łacedffimon on a commission from the king« 
Being conyeyed to Athens, the Athenians had his \eU 
ters, which were written in Assyrian, translated and 
read in public. Their contents were iarge ; but the 
principal was this passage addressed to the ŁacedK<« 
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ibonians ; that ^ he was not yet properly informed 
what it was they reąuested of him. For though he 
had been attended by frequent embasśies, yet they did 
not all a^ee in their demands. If therefore they 
were desirous to make an explicit declaration, they 
Sihould send some of their body to him in company 
with this Persian/ Bat the Athenians afterwards sent 
-Artaphemes back to Ephesus in a trireme^ and with 
an embassy of their own, who meeting at that place 
with the news that Artaxerxes the son of Xerxe8 was 
lately dead, (for about this tiroe that monarch died) 
the ambassadors retnrned back to Athens. 

The same winter also the Chians demolished their 
new fortifications. The Athenians had expressly or^ 
"dered itj suspecting that they were intent on some in- 
AOTating schemes. It ayailed nothing that they had 
lately giyen the Athenians all possible securities, and 
the strongest assurances that they would in no shape 
«ttempt or think of innorations. And thus the winter 
ended ; and with it the seventh year of this war, of 
which Thucydides bas compiled the history, was 
brought to a conclusion. 

Year viii. — Early in the foUowing summer, at the 
-time of the new moon, the sun was partially eclipsed ; 
Und in the beginning of the same month the shock of 
ftn earthąuake was felt. 

The fugitiyes from Mitylene and Łesbos in generał, 
who to a great number had sheltered themseWes on 
•the continent, assembled in a body, and having hired 
Bome additional succors in PeloponnesUs, and drawn 
them óver safely from theace, snrprised Rhaetium ; but, 
in consideration of two thousand Phocean staters* paid 

* Above IdOOl. sterling. 
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immediately down, they reitored it ogaiB ondanaged. 
Thia being done, they marched Dext agaiast Antandnia, 
and got poflsesaion of it by the treacliery of a party 
within the city, who betrayed it to them. It was 
larther their inteation to set at liberty those ckies 
styled the Actean, wliich had formerly been possessed 
by the Mityleneaos, but were iiov in the hands of the 
Athenians. But their priacipal view was the posses- 
sion pf Antandnis, which once effectually secared, for 
it lay conyenient for the bailding of ships, as it had 
plenty of timber, aad Mount Ida atood just aboTe it, 
they would then be amply furnished with all the ex- 
pedients of war ; nay, mighi act offeiiflively from thence ; 
might terribly annoy ŁesboSy which lies uear it, and 
'reduce the iEolian fbrtresses aloag the coast. This 
was the plan, which now they were intent to pnt iu 
executioo. 

The same summer the Athenians, with a fleet of 
sixty ships, and taking with them two thousand hearyi- 
armed, a few horsemen, the Milesians, and others of 
their confederates, madę an expedition against Cy- 
thera. The command was lodged with Nicias, son of 
Niceratus, Nicostratus, son of Diotrephes, and Auto- 
clesy son of Tolmaeus. Cy tfaera is an island : it lies on 
the coast of Łaconia, oyer-against Małea. The inha- 
bitants are Łaceds^ownianSy resorting thither from the 
neighboring coast. A magistrate was sent oyer yearly 
from Sparta by the style of judge of Cythera ; the 
garriflon of heary-armed estafolished tfaere was regu- 
larly reliered ; and no care omitted in the good go- 
vemment and management of the place. It was the 
port which their trading ships first entered in the re«- 
tum from Egypt and Łibya. It was the chief security 
of Łaconia against those piratical parties which might 
infest it from the sea, from wheiice alone theyvar6 
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capable of doing them any mischief : for by its sitaa- 
tion it has intirely the command of the seas of Sicily 
and Crete. The Atbenian armament therefore arriviiig 
faere, with a detachment of ten ships and two thousand 
heaTy'>armed, snrprisedamańtime town whicb iscalled 
Scandea. With the rest of their force they madę a 
descent on that part of the island whicb is opposite to 
Malea, and adyanced toward the city of Cytbera, situ-* 
ated aloo on tbe sea, and they found immediately that 
all the inhabitantfl were drawn ont into the field in 
Teadinesfl to reoeiye them. An engagement ensued^ 
wherein the Cythereans maintained their ground for a 
■mail space of time, bnt then turning about, fled amain 
into theńr citadel. They soon afterwards capitnlated 
with Nicias and his colleagues, submitting to the Athe* 
nians at discretion, barring only the penalty of death. 
Some of the Cythereans had beforehand obtained a 
conference with Nicias. This rendered the capitula* 
tion morę easy and expeditions, and not only the pre* 
eenty bnt all fntnre points were by this means speedily 
and satisfactorily adjnsted : for the Athenians insisted 
that they sbonld eiracnate Cythera, because they were 
Łacediemonians, and because the island lay so eon- 
▼eniently on the Łaconic coast. The accommodation 
being once perfected, the Athenians, having secured 
Scandea, the fortress situated on the harbor, and fixed 
a garrison in Cytliera, stood away for Asine and Helas, 
and most of the adjacent places on the coast. There 
they madę descents, and reposing themseWes in the 
nights at the most conrenient of those places, they 
flpent about seyen days in rayaging the country. 

The Laced»monianSy though they saw the Athenians 
had possessed themselyes of Cythera^ and expected 
fiurther that they would proceed to make morę such 
ńtac^tB on their territories, yet nowhere drew to* 
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g6ther in a body to reptilse tfaem. They only stationed 
their parties of guard in such posts as were of greatest 
importance. In other respects they exerted their nt'^ 
most Tigilance, beiog under apprehension that the Tery 
form of their gorernment was in danger of 8ubversion. 
Their loss in Sphacteria was unexpected, and great 
indeed. Pylus was now in the hands of the enepiy^ 
as was also Cythera. War was bnrsting in on them on 
all sides with irresistible impetnosity. This compelled 
them, contrary to their nsual maxims, to form a body 
of foiir hundred horse and archers. If they were eyer 
dejected by the preralence of fear, at this junctnre they 
were morę feelingly so, when they saw the necessity 
óf entering the lists, contrary to all that practice of 
war to which they had been inured, in a naval contest, 
and in this against the Athenians, whose passion it 
was to compute as so much loss whaterer they left un- 
fittempted. Their generał misfortune besides, which 
so suddenly and so fast had ponred in on them, had 
thrown them into the utmost consternation. They ex^ 
cessively dreaded the weight of such another calamity, 
as they had been sensible of the blow at Sphacteria. 
Intimidated thus, they durst no longer think of fight- 
ing ; nay, whaterer measures they concerted, they at 
once desponded of snccess, as their minds, ai^custom«d 
until of lale to an uninterrnpted career of good for- 
tunę, were now forebodingnothing but disappointments. 
Thus, for the most part, whilst the Athenians were ex*- 
tending their derastations all along their coast, they 
remaiued inactive. Each party on guard, thongh the 
enemy madę a descent in the face of their post, know'^ 
ing themselyes inferior in number, and sadly dis- 
pirited, madę no offer to check them. One party in- 
tieed which posted near Cotyrta and Aphrodisia, per* 
ceiying the light-armed of the enemy to bcf stra^liug^ 
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ran speedily to charge them; bat whett thś heary- 
armed advanced to their support, they retreated witb 
so much precipitation, that some) though few, of them 
were killed, and their arms rifled« The Athenians, after 
erecting a trophy, re-embarked, and repassed to Cy-' 
thera. 

Ffom thence they sailed again along the coast to thcf 
Łimerian Epidaurus ; and, after rayaging part of that 
district, they arriyed at Thyrea, which, thongh it lietf 
in the district called Cynuria, is the frontier town 
Which parts Argia and Łaconia. This place belonged 
to the Łacedsemonians, who had assigned it for the 
residence of the exiled iEginetae, in requital of the 
serrices they had done them at the time of the earth-* 
qaake and the insurrection of the helots ; and farther^ 
because, thougb subject to the Athenians, they had 
eyer firmiy abided in the Łacedsemonian interest. The 
MginetK, thus again inyaded by the Athenians, aban- 
doned the fortification on the sea-side, which they 
were busy in throwing up, and retreated into the city, 
which was the place of their re^idence^ seated higher 
ttp at the distance of about ten stadia ' from the shore^ 
A party of Lacedsmonians had been posted there to 
assist those who were employed in the new fortification ; 
and yet, though eamestly pressed by the ^ginetse^ 
they refused to accompany them within their walls, 
being arerse to run the risk of a new blockade. They 
chose rather to retreat towards the eminences, as they 
judged themselres disabled by the inferiority of their 
number from facing the enemy, and remained there in 
a State of inaction. 

By this time the Athenians, haying completed their 
landing, and adyanced with their whole force, took 

> About a mile« 
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Thyrea by storm. Tbey set the city in flames, and 
deatroyed whatever was within it. Sach of the i£gi« 
iiet» as survived the instant carnage they carried 
prisoners to Athens ; and with them Tantalus, son of 
Patrocles, who coromanded there as generał for the 
Łacedcemonians. He had been wounded, and so taken 
prisoner. They also carried thither some few persons 
whom they had taken in Cythera, such as for its se* 
curity it was expedient to remoye. These the Athe* 
nians after a consultation decreed * to be disposed of 
in the islands ; but the rest of the Cythereans still to 
occnpy their own lands, snbjected to the yearly tribute 
of four talents ;' but the ^ginetce, as many as had been 
taken prisoners, to be all instantlyput to death/ to 
gratify that eternal rancor they borę them, ' and Tan- 
talos to be kept in prison along with his countrymen 
taken in Sphacteria/ 

The same summer a snspension of arms was agreed 
on in Sicily ; first, between the Camarineans and Ge* 
loans ; and then, the other Sicilians, holding a generał 
congress at Gela, whither the ambassadors from the 
sereral states resorted, entered into conferences about 
the terms of a generał reconciliation. Many difierent 
expedients were proposed on all sides, and many dis- 
putes arose, each insisting on a reparation suitable to 
their own priTate sense of grierance'. Bnt Hermo* 
crates,* the son of Hermon, a Syracusan, who labored 

' Seyen hondred and serenty-five pounds sterling. 

' This great and accomphshed Syracusan tecms to be 
ushered into this history with peculiar dignity, as the yery 
month of Sicily, exhorting them all to concord and unanimity. 
and teaching them the method of aecuring the welfare and 
glory of their common country, on the noblest plan. This is 
noted merely to draw on him the attention of the reader. He 
will act afterwards in the most illastrions scenea, and show 
himself on all occasions a man of true honor and probity, a 
finn and disinterested patriot, an ezcellent statesman, and a 
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most of any at a firm reunion, deliyered bis sentiraents 
thus : — 

* I am here the representatiye, ye men of Sicily, of 
one, and not the meanest, of the Sicilian states, nor 
yet the most exhausted . by war ; and what I am going 
to propose is calculated for, and will, I am conyinced, 
most effectually secnre the welfare of oar cómmon 
country. And wbat need is there now to mn over ia 
ininate detail the calamities inseparable from war, in 
the heariDg of men who haye esperienced them all ? 
Nonę eyer plunge headlong into these through ań utter 
ignorance of them ; nor, when the yiews are fixed on 
gratif3riDg ambition, are men nsed to be deterred by 
fear. The acqnisitions proposed in the latter case are 
generally imagined to oyerbalance dangers : and the 
former choose rather to snbmit to hazards than snffer 
diminution of their present enjoyments. Yet, where 
the parties, actuated by these different yiews, embroil 
themselyes at a juncture when it is impossible to suc- 
ceed, exhortations to a mutual agreement are then most 
higbly expedient. 

* To be influenced by snch exhortation8 must at pre* 
sent be highly for the adyantage of ns all : for it was 
the strong desire of fixing our own separate yiews on a 
firm establishment, which at first embroiled us in this 
war, and which at present raises snch mutual alterca* 
lions eyen during our endeayors to effect an accom** 
modation : and in fine, unless matters can be so 
eąually adjusted as to satisfy all parties, we shall 
again haye recourse to arms. But then, we ought to 
recoUect, that not merely for securing our separate 
interests, if we would act like men of sense, is this 

most able commander. The Athenians neyer had a morę de- 
termined or a morę generous enemy. But that will not hinder 
onr histońan from representing him in all his merit. 
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preseńt congress opened; bat, to concert tłie foest 
measures within our reach to preserre, if possible, our 
country from falling, and, as I judge, in great danger 
of falling a sacrifice to Athenian ambition. It is, to 
conyince you how unnecessary a reunion is, not so 
^luch from what I can urge, as from the light these 
Yery Athenians themseiyes hołd out before you. Pos- 
sessed of a power far superior to any other Grecians, 
here they iie amongst us with a few ships to notę down 
our indiscretions ; and, under tbe plausible pretext of 
alliance, though with malice lurking in their hearts, 
they are studying to improye them in a specious roan- 
ner to their own adyantage. For should war be again 
our option, and in it should the assistance of men be ac- 
cepted, who, though uninyited, would be glad to inyade 
us, whilst we are harassing and exhausting one ano- 
ther, and cutting open for these Athenians a road to 
our subjection, it is much to be apprehended that, 
when once they behold our strength at the lowest ebb, 
they will pay us a yisit with morę formidable arma- 
ments, and exert their utmost endeayors to complete 
our destruction. 

* It becomes each party amongst us, proyided we 
know what is really our interest, to form alliances, 
and not to launch into hazardous attempts, rather to 
acquire what belongs to others than to prejudice what 
themseiyes at present possess; and to rest assured 
that sedition must ruin our seyeral states, nay, Sicily 
Itself, of which we the joint possessors are ready, are 
all of us ready, to be supplanted by hostile treachery, 
whilst mutually embroiled in our domestic quarrels. 
It is high time we were conyinced of this, that eyery 
indiyidual might be reconciled with his neighbor, and 
community with community, and all in generał com- 
bine together to preserye the whole of Sicily ; that our 
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ears be deaf to the mischieyous suggestions, that those 
amongst us of Doric descent are enemies to every thing 
that is Attic ; whiUt those of Chalcidic, because of that 
lonian affinity, are surę of their protection. The Athe- 
nians inyade us not from priyate enmity, because we 
are peopled here from these diyidęd races, but to gra- 
tify their lust ailer those blessings in which Sicily 
abounds, and which at present we jointly possess. 
Nay, this they haye already clearly declared, by their 
ready compliance with the inyitation of those of the 
Chalcidic race. For though they haye neyer claimed 
assistance from hence by yirtue of their natural at- 
tachments here, yet they haye shown a greater readi- 
ness in support of those than any compact between 
tiiem required. Yet though the Athenians be in this 
manner rapacious, in this manner politic, by me at 
least they ought to be forgiyen ; sińce I blame not 
men who are greedy of empire, but such as are too 
eager to bend their necks to their yoke : because it is 
the constant neyer-failing tum of the human temper 
to control who will submit, but to make head against 
morę powerful encroachments. As for us, who know 
these things, and yet will not timely proyide against 
them, though each in this assembly be separately eon- 
▼ioced that it demands our gpreatest attention to unitę 
in dissipating a storm which threatens us all, we err 
strangely in our conduct ; especially, when its diyer- 
sion might be so readily effected, would we only bring 
our priyate ąuarrels to an amicable determination ; 
for it is not from ąuarters of their own that the Athe- 
nians rush thus to annoy us, but from ground which 
belongs to those who inyited them. Thus of course, 
without any interyening trouble, one war will not be 
terminated by another, but dissension will at once sub- 
side in peace. And these new comers, who under spe-r 
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dous colon are here for our niin, muai Fetom again 
with a diaappointment, which they maj as specioualy 
palliate. So desirable a benefit Will at 4)nee infallibly 
accrue from proper deteniuBation in regard to the 
Athenians. 

^ That peace ia the greateat of huaian blesaings, is a 
trnth wbich all tbeworld allowa: what hiaders us 
then, why we aboułd not firmly establish it witb one 
anotfaer ? or, do you ratber imag^ne, that if tbe condi- 
tion of one man be bappy, and tbat of another be 
wretched, tranquillity will not cootribnte sooner tbaa 
warfare to amend tbe atate of the latter, and to pre<* 
senre the atate of the former from a sad reyerse ? or, 
that peace is na better calculated to preserre unim- 
paired the honors and splendors of the happy, and all 
other blessings, which, should we descend to a minutę 
detail, might largely be recounted, or might be set in 
the strongest light by opposing to them the calamities 
which ensne from war? Fix your minds therefore on 
these considerations that you may not oyerlook my 
admonitions, but in compUance with them look out 
respectiyely in time for expedients of preyention. 

* In case it be presumed that success mnst reault 
from power, without taking tnto debatę the justice or 
yiolence of the canse, let me detect the dangerous fal* 
łacy q[ such a sang^ine hope, which mnst be blasted 
in the end. Many are they, it is well known, wbo 
would haye gratified their reyenge on yiolent opprea- 
sors, and many wbo haye exerted their utmost force 
for their own aggrandisement ; yet the first, so far from 
accomplishing their reyenge, haye met destruction in 
its pursuit ; and it bas been the fate of the latter, in- 
stead of enlarging, to suffer the loss of what they 
already possessed ; for reyenge is not certain, because 
justly sought after to retaliate yiolence ; nor is power 
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ftsśored of its ^nd b^cauśe inrigoi-ated Wilb ftAUj^tie 
^^ectatiotl. Eteitta ftre for tht most pak-t d^ótmined 
i>y th« fallible unsteady baliinoe of faturity ; which, 
th6ugh deceirable as deceit can be, yet holdś ottt hń^ 
fóre us the most iBsti^uctire faints : for thnsr, armćd 
^ątially beforehafid with needful apprebetisióii, wd 
«mbark into mutual contests with vtiśe prem^ditatioti: 
Now therefóre, checked by the gloomy dread* of th6 
yet itif isible etent, and awcd on all śides by the tek-* 
k'or8 which the preśence of thesd Atfaenians spreadś 
timongst tis ; deterred farther by thede hopes already 
blaśted, which asśured us alternately of success agaihst 
oue atiother, had not they interfóred to obstruct and 
control ils; let ns ftend ht away fróm Bicily these 
^nemies that are hoveHng about us ; let ns en ter into 
fiftn and lasting urtion with one another ; ai least, let 
tis conclnde a trtice for so long a time as can possibly 
be agreed, and defer our own priyate dispntes to a 
temote decision. In a wofd, let tis acknowlege that, 
if my adrice takes )[)lac6, we shall continiie fVee in out 
respectiV6 communities, where, mastet*s of durs^ltes, 
lind accountable to none besides, we shall be enablćd 
to recompense both oUr iViends and our foes accoMing 
to their deserts. But, in case itbe obstinateiy re- 
Jected, and the misćhierouś Insinuations of otherś pre- 
t^ail, why then adieu henceforth to the just vindicatioti 
of our dwn wrongs ; or, if we att riolently bent on 
efiTecting it, we must strike up a frlendship with unró- 
lenting foes, and musi rangę ourselres in oppośitiofi 
there^ where naturo has most closely attaehed us. 

* For my own part, who now (as I observed at*setting 
ótit) ropresent the greatest of the Sicilian st&tes, and 
in thid charaćter am mofo acoustomed to attlick ftuo-^ 
tii&T thati to defónd myself, t hei^e, in hef ttiitii#, cou- 
Jtlre yóU to make tise of eotnrićtioto ttlrd uttite togeilret 
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in a speedy accommodatioDy nor bo oag«rly to tUnt 
after the damagę of our foes as to plnnge ourseWey 
into irreparable miscbiefs. I am not conscioiis to my- 
self of that foolish hanghtineiM of faeart, which ex- 
pects to be absolute in its own private will ; or tbat 
fortunę, wborc master I am not, sbould attend my 
orders ; but I am ready to g^ve way to good sense and 
reasou. And I require you all respectiyely tbus to 
gire way to One anotber, and not to wait till you are 
compelled to do so by your enemies. It can argue no 
baseness, for kinsmej» to gire way to idnsmen, a Do- 
rian to a Dorian, or a Cbalcidean to otbers of bis own 
race. Nay, wbat is most comprebensive, we are all 
neigbbors, all joint inbabitants of tbe same land, a 
land wasbed round by tbe sea, and all styled by tbe 
same common name of Sicilians. Wars indeed in tbe 
Gourse of time I foresee we sball wagę on one auotber, 
and futurę conferences will again be beld, and mutual 
fdendsbip sball tbus revive. But wben foreigners in- 
Tade us, let us be wise enougb to unitę our streng^b, 
and drive them from our sbores ; for to be weakened 
in any of our members, must endanger tbe destruc- 
tion of tbe wbole ; and to sucb confederates and sucb 
mediators we will never for tbe futurę bave recourse. 

' If to sucb conduct we adbere, we sball imme- 
diately procure a double blessing for Sicily. We 
sball deliyer ber from tbe Atbenians, and a domestic 
war. For the futurę we sball retain tbe free posses - 
sion of ber in our own bands, and morę easily discon- 
cert any projects tbat bereafter may be formed against 
ber.' 

Tbe Sicilians acknowleged tbe weigbt of tbese ar- 
g^ments tbus urged by Hermocrates, and all the se- 
yeral parties joined in one common resolution * to put 
an end to the war, each retaining wbat tbey were ai 
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present poaaessćd of ; but the MorgantiDa' sbould be re^ 
śtored to tbe Camarineans on the payment of a certaiii 
Bum of money to the Syracnsans/ Such also as were 
coDfederated with the Athenians, addre8sing;.theiQselveś 
to the Athenian commandersy notified their own readi- 
neaa to acąuiesce in these tenas, and their resolution 
to be comprehended in the same peace. These ap* 
proring the measurei th6 last band was put to the ac* 
commodation. 

The Athenian fleet, which had no longer any busi- 
ness there, sailed away from Sicily, . But the people 
at Athens manifested their displeasure against the com-^ 
manders at their return home, by passing a sentence 
of banisfament against Pythodorus and Sophocles, and 
subjecting Eurymedon, who was the third, to a pecu- 
niary mulet ; as if, when able to haye perfected the 
reduction of Sicily, they had been bribed to desist* 
They had enjoyed so long a career of good fortunę^ 
that they imagined nothing could disconcert their 
scbemes ; that enterprises of the greatest as well as 
of smali importance, no matter whether adequately or 
ansufficiently supported, must be ended to their wish. 
This was owing to the unexpected good łuck with 
which most of their projects had .of late succeeded^ 
and now invigorated their expectations. . 

The same summer, the Megareans of the city of Me*- 
-gara, pressed bard by the Athenians, who constantly 
twice a year madę an inroad into their territory with 
their whole tinited force ; harassed at the same time 
by their own outlaws, who haring been ejected by the 
popular party in the train of a sedition, had settled at 
PegaSy -and from thence were continually plundering 
them, began to haye some conference about the expę- 
diency of recalling their outlaws, that the city might 
not doubly be exposed to ruin. - The friends of these 
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exile«, perceitis^ Bueh a design to be in agitation^ 
insłsted morę openly tban eirer tbat the afikir ahonld 
be regttlarly eonsidered* The leadera of the people, 
beiag coiiviiiced that their own and the Btrength of the 
people united in their present Iow condition eould not 
pOMribly oYerrale it^ were so far iufiuenced by their 
fears as to make a secret offet to the Athenian generator 
fiippocrates, the ton of Ariphro, and Demosthenee, 
the sou of Alcisthenesy ' to put the city into their 
hands \' conclnding they shonld be less endangered by 
sttch a step tban by the restoration of the exiles whom 
they themselres had ejected. It was agreed, that in 
the first place the Athenians shonld take possession 
of the long walls ; these were eight stadia > in length^ 
reaebiag down from the city to Nisaa their port, to 
prezent any succor which roight be sent from Nisea 
by the Peloponnesians, sinoe there alone they kept 
their garrison for the secnrity of Megara* After this, 
they promised their endearors to pitt them in possessioH 
of the npper city« And this they would be able to effect 
ntore easily when the former point was once secnred* 

The Athenians therefore, when all was fixed and de*> 
termined on both sides, crossed OTer by night to Ml- 
noa, the island of the Megareans, with six hundred 
heayy-armedy commanded by Hippocrates^ and sat 
themselTos down in a hoUow, whence the bricks for the 
walls had been taken, and which lay near enough for 
their purpose ; whilst another body, under Demosthe^- 
nes the other commander, consisting of light^armed 
Platieans and the Athenian patroles, concealed Uiem* 
seWes near the tempie of Mars, which lay still neajrer* 
Not a sonl within the city knew any thiag of tbese 
motions, escepting those whose Tigilance it concemed. 

> Aboat three q«arfen of a Aile« 
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this riight to ob8erve tliem. Whes the morning was 
TCBńy to break, the plotters of Megara prooeeded 
tlins : 

Througb a aeries of time tbey bad establisbed a cii»» 
tom to bare tbe gates of tbe loog walła opened to tbem 
io tbe nigbt, by carrying out a wbeny on a carriage, 
wbicb tbey persuaded the oificers poated tbere tbey 
conyeyed nigbtly down tbe ditcb into tbe 0ea, and ao 
went on a cruise. And before it was ligbt> bringiog it 
back again to tbe walls on the camage^ tbey conyeyed 
it tbrougb tbe gates, tbat it migbt escape tbe notica of 
tbe Athenian watcb on Minoa, wbo by tbia means 
migbt be elnded, as tbey never could desery any boat 
in tbe barbor. Tbe carriage was now at. tbe gates, 
wbicb were opened aa usual for tbe reeeption of tbe 
wberry. Tius the Atbenians observing» for tbia was 
the sigoal agreed on, came running from tbeir place of 
ambnsh to take possession of the gates before tbey 
conld be sbnt again. The yery moment tbe carriage 
was between, and obstruoted tbe closing tbem together, 
botb tbey and the Megarean coadjutors pnt the watcb 
wbicb was posted at the gates to the sword. The Pla* 
tasans and patroling parties under Demoathenes nisbed 
Sn first to the spot wbere tbe trophy now stands, and 
haying tbus gained an entrance, for the Peloponne-*- 
sians wbo were nearest bad taken the alarm» the Pla* 
tsBans madę good tbeir ground against tbose wbo at* 
tacked tbem, and secnred tbe gates tili tbe heavy«> 
armed Atbenians, wbo were ooming np witb all speed, 
had entered. Eacb of tbese Atbenians afterwards, as 
fast as be got in, adranced along tbe waU< Tbe PelOir 
poniiesian guards, thongb few in number, madę bead 
against tbem for a time : some of tbem sooo dropped» 
and tben the rest ran speedily off. Tbey were dis* 
mayed at sncb an attack from tbeir enemies in tbe 
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tiight; and, as the treacherous Megareans fotight 
against tben, tbey concluded that all the Megareans 
were combined together in betraying tbem. It hap- 
pened farther tbat an Athenian berald bad proclaimed 
of bis own accord ' tbat siich Megareans as were \ń\U 
ing to side witb tbe Atbenians sbould tbrow down 
their arms/ Wben tbe Peloponnesians beard tbis 
they at once quitted tbeir posts ; and, serioasly be- 
lieving tbat all the Megareans bad combined to betray 
them, fled amain into Nisna. 

At tbe time of morning's dawn, tbe long walls being 
Ibns sorprised, and tiie Megareans witbin tbe city 
tbrown into a tumult, tbe agenta for tbe Atbenians, in 
concert witb all tbeir accomplices in tbe plot, insisted 
on tbe necessity to tbrow open tbe city gates and marcb 
out to battle ; sińce it bad been agreed between tbem, 
that as soon as ever tbe gates were tbus opened, the 
Atbenians should rush in. Tbere was a metbod to be 
obsenred on their side, in order to be distingnisbed ; 
this was to besmear tbemselres witb ointment, tbat 
tbey might receire no barra. Tbeir security would 
hhre been greater bad tbey opened tbe gates at once ; 
for now four thousaud beary-armed Atbenians and 8ix 
hundred borsemen, wbo bad marched in tbe nigbt 
from Elensis, according to a prior disposition, were at 
band : but wbilst the accomplices, properly besmearedi 
stood ready at tbe gates, one of their own party, wbo 
was prirjr to the wbole plot, discovered it to the otber 
Megareans. Thesc, drawing up together, came for-> 
ward in a body, and * denied tbe expediency of march* 
ing out; sińce formerly, wben stronger tban now, tbey 
dorst not hazard such a step, or running sucb a mani- 
fest risk of losing tbe city: and, sbould any one affirm 
tbe contrary, tbe point sbould be iUstantly determined 
by: blows.' Tbey gave not tbe least biot aa if tbey bad 
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discoTeired the design, but strenuously insisted tbat 
their own measure was most adrisable, and stood firm 
togetber for tbe security of tbe gates. Tbus it was no 
longer possible for tbe conspirators to put tbeir plot in 
execution. 

Tbe Atbenian commanders, being sensible tbat tbe 
project bad been soroe bow crossed, and tbat tbey 
Werę not able tbemselres to take tbe city by storm, 
immediately ran up a wali to invest Nissea ; concluding, 
tbat conld tbey carry it before any succors came up, it 
would be impossible for Megara to bold out mucb 
Ibnger. Iron and workmen, and all proper materials, 
were quickly supplied tbem from Athebs. Tbey began 
at tbe wali wbicb tbey bad lately surprised ; tbey ran 
it along for some time parallel witb Megara, and tben 
down to tbe sea on botb sides of Nisaea. Tbe work, 
botb of ditcb and wali, was diyided amongst tbe army. 
Tbey madę use of tbe stones and bricks of tbe suburbs, 
and baving felled some trees and wood, tbey strengtb- 
ened wbat was weak witb an additional palisadę. Tbe 
bouses of tbe suburbs, being topped witb battlemeti ts, 
serred tbe use of turrets. Tbis wbole day tbey plied 
bard at tbe work ; and abont tbe evening of tbe suc- 
ćeeding day it was nearly completed. Tbe garrison 
witbin Nisaea was in great consternation. Tbey la- 
bored already under a scarcity of provisions, wbicb 
tbey bad been used to fietcb daily from tbe upper city. 
Tbus concluding tbat tbe Peloponnesians could not 
flticcor tbem witb sufBcient expedition, and imagining 
tbe Megareans were combined against tbem, tbey ca- 
pitulated witb tbe Atbenians on tbe following terms : 

' To be dismissed, erery man, at a certain ransom, 
ftfter de1ivering up tbeir arms. 
- 'But -88 for the Łacedtemonians, tbeir commander^ 
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%n4, ęyeiy otlitr person in t|ia^ numbęr, thete ta bfl 
dispoi^ed of by tłie Atheoiana itt discretion/ 

These terros bein^ agreed to» tbcy eyacuated Nisiea« 
Ąnd tbe Atheniai)8, haviDg thua Qut off tbeir long walla 
from the city of the Megareans, and possesąed them-^ 
9elTe8 of Niaspa, werc prepariog to accomplish >vbat 
waa yet to be don€« 

But Brasidas, son of Tellis^ the Lacedaeroonian, bap* 

fiened at tbis tirao to be about 3icyon and Corintb, 
eyying forces to marcb for Tbrące. He was no aooneT 
ąnfornied of tbe surprisal of tbe walla tban be tremble<i 
for the Peloponneaiana in Niaaeait and lest Męgarą 
ąhonld bo taken. He snmmoned the Boeotiana to at-n 
tend bim expedifionsly with tbeir forcejp at Tripodif-: 
cna, (the place so uanied ia a yiHf^e of tbe Megaria 
under tbe ntoiintain Qeranea>) wbitber be lyaa marcbin|; 
with two thousaud aeven hundred beavy-anned Cojin-* 
tbians, foqr hundred Pbliasians, sU bundred Sicyo^ 
ńiąna» and what leyies bo bad already madę on bis olY^ 
aoeount, He iniagined be n>igbt come up before Ni<* 
saea could be tat;en : but bearing the contrary, for bo 
ćame up in tbe night to Tripodiscus, with a picke4 
body of three bundred men» before tbe news of bia 
fnarcb could be apread, be approacbed to tbe city oX 
Megara undesoried by the Atbenians, who were posted 
pęar the sea, He intended to declare tbat hę wa9 
ready to attempt, and in faot ^uid bave be en glad tQ 
hąye efTected, tbe recovery cf Nis»a ; but it was prin- 
cipally his view to get admlsaion into Megara, and 
proyide for its security, He den»aj;»ded adn)ission» 
aasuring them be bad gręąt bope of recovering Nias9iu 
But the factions in Megara> perplcoced at tbis step of 
Brasidas ; on one side, le^t be mes^nt to reinatate tbf^ 
ej;ileaby ejecting tbemi; tbe otber, leat tbe people with 
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8qcb aQ ąpprQheii9iQQ ipig^M «t ooce faU on them, and 
tbeir cjty thu9 plungecł into ą tumult Qfarm9 might het 
lost, if the Athenians, who ląy ready ia ambusU, ahould 
seize it, refused hin) admittaocę; aod botb factiona 
tbougUt proper> without any ^tir^ to ąwait tbe eycnt : 
for it was sererally tłieir fuli expectatioii that a baUltt 
Viu$t eoaue betwecn tbo Ątheniaus and tbese new- 
comers; and then, witbout plunging then)8elves into 
uunęces^ary ba^ards* tbey inigbt join tbeir Qwn fąvo«i 
rite party if yictorious. 

Srasidasy wben be could not pręyail, witbdrew agaiii 
to tbe niain of bis army. By tbe gmcceeding dawn tbe 
Bo^otians joined biiiiy wbo bad resoJyed to succor Me- 
gara* eyen preyious to tbe summons seiit by Brasida9» 
sińce tbęy regarded tbe danger tbat place was in aa 
tbeir own. Tbey were ąctually adyanced witb tbcdir 
wbole force as. far as Plataea; and, tbę messenger 
bayiug met witb tbem berę, tbey became mucb mor^ 
eager tban before, Tbey sent forward a detacbmeni 
«f two^and-twenty bundred beayy-ąrmed> ftud 8ix bun« 
dred borsęmen, but di^miased tbe multitude to tbeir 
Qwn bomes. Wben tbę wbple force was tbus unitęd* 
consisting of at least si]i^ tbouaand beayy-armed, and 
tbe beayy-armed Atbenians stood drawii up io order 
pear Nisaea and tbe sea^sbore, wbilst tbeir ligbt-<armed 
węre straggling about tbe plain, tbe Boeotian oayąlry 
madę an unes^pec-ted saljy against tbose stragglerS) 9nd 
cbased tbem to tbe ^grę : for bitberto no aid wbateyer 
bad tak^u tbe field in b«ba}f of tbe Megareans. Tbo 
Atbenian eayalry clapped f purs to repel tbe Bceotian^ 
and a battla eusued, Tbe horse were a loDg timd 
thil9 engaged, and botb. ąidęa cłaimed a Tictory; for 
tbe generał of tbe Bceotian cayalry, and a smali num** 
^er of bif party, tbe Atbeniana droye before tbem ta 
^ias^a^ wbere tbey put tb^m to tbe ^word, and riflęd 
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tbem. Tbey remained mastera of tbe dead bodies r 
gaTe tbem up afterwards by trnce, and erected a tro- 
phy : bat neither side bo keeping^ tbeir ground as to 
render tbe action decisire, tbey retreated as it were by 
coiisent; tbe Bceotians to tbeir main army, and tbe 
Atbenians to Niscea. 

BrasidaSy after tbis, adranced nearer to tbe sea, and 
to tbe city of Megara, witb bis army. Haring oecu- 
pied tbere some advantageous ground, tbey drew up 
in order, and stood still, imagining the Atbenians wonld 
attack tbem; and assured tbat tbe Megareans were 
intently observing for whom tbe yictory migbt declare. 
In botb these respects, tbey judged tbeir present pos- 
turę tbe most judicious ; because it was not tbeir own 
business to attack, or yoluntarily to run into conflSct 
and danger; and tbus baying roaoifestly exbibited 
tbeir alacrity to act defensiyely, a yictory migbt justly 
be ascribed to tbem witbout tbe expense of a battYe. 
In regard fartber to the Megareans, tbe conseąuence 
could not bat be fortunate : for, in case the latter bad 
neyer bebeld tbem tbus prompt in their succor, tbey 
would haye stopped all fartber risk, and so undoubt- 
edly tbey sfaould baye lost tbe city, as men complętely 
yanquisbed : but now, sbould tbe Atbenians decline an 
engagement, tbe points for wbicb tbey tbemselyes 
came tbitber mnst be secured witbout a blow ; wbich 
proyed to be tbe result : for tbe Megareans, wben tbe 
Atbenians came out and drew up in order close to tbe 
long walls, and tben, as tbe enemy did not adyance to 
attack tbem, stood quiet in tbeir ranks : tbeir com- 
mauden also judging tbe bazard by no meaus eąual, 
and tbemselyes, wbo bad so far been successfnl, not at 
all concerned to begin an engagement against superior 
liumbera, in wbicb, sbould tbey preyail, tbey could 
oniy take Megara; but, sbould tbey miscarry, must 
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lose the dower of their domestic stren^h, espeeiałl^r 
as their opponents would aet in probability with moro 
dariog resolution, since^ as the^large strength th^y- 
had now in the field consisted only of quota8 from se- 
yeral constituents, they hazarded but little ; thus facing 
one another for a considerable space, and neither side 
presuming to make an attack, till each at length wheeled 
off ; the Athenians first, towards Nisasa, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians again to their former post. Then, I say^ 
the Megareans in the interest of the exiles, regarding 
Brasidas as victor, and animated by the refusal of at«* 
tack on the Athenian side, opened the gates of Megarft 
to Brasidas himself, and the several commanders from 
the auxiliary states ; and, having giyen them admis- 
sion, proceeded with them to consnltation, whilst the 
partisans of the Athenian interest were in the utmost 
eonsternation. 

. Soon afterwards, the confederates being dismissed 
to their respectire cities, Brasidas also himself re- 
tarned to Corinth, to continne his preparations for that 
Thracian expedition, in which before this arocation be 
had been intently eraployed. 

The Athenians also being now marched homewards^ 
the Megareans in the city, who had acted most zea- 
lously in favor of the Athenians, finding all their prac- 
tices detected, stole off as fast as possible. The others^ 
after concerting the proper steps with the friends of 
the exiles, fetched them home from Pegse, haying first 
administered to them the most solemn oaths, * to think 
no morę on former injnries, and to promote the true 
welfare of the city to the utmost of their power.' 

But these, when reinyested with authority, and tak- 
ing a review of the troops of the city, having pre- 
Tiously disposed some bands of soldiers in a proper 
manner, picked out abont a hundred personsof their 
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aneniesy aiicl who they tlioug^ht faad busied themselTea 
Bost in favor of the Athenians : and baving compelled 
the people to pass a public TOte ou them, tbey yrere 
oondeiDoed to die, and suffered an instant execution. 
Tbey fartber new modelled the gorernment of Megara 
into almost an olig^rcby. And tbis cbange, tbougb 
iotrodnced by an ineonaiderable body of men, nay, 
wbat U moro, in tbe train of sedition, yet continued 
for a long apace of time in fuli force at Megara. 

Tbe same summer, tbe Mityleneans being intent on 
meonting tbeir design of fortifying Antandrus, Demo-r 
doous and Aristides, wbo commanded tbe Atbenian 
aąnadron for levying contributions, and were no w at 
tbe Hellespont, for Łamacbns, tbe tbird in.tbe com«> 
mission, bad been detacbed witb ten sbips towarda 
Pontos, wben informed of wbat was tbus in agitation, 
became apprebensive tbat Antandrus migbt proTe of 
43 bad oonsequeQce to tbem as Anaea in Samos bad 
already done ; wberein tbe Samian eziles bayiog for-^ 
ttfied tbeinselyea, were not only serriceable to tbe Pe« 
lopomieaians at aea, by fumisbing tbem witb pilots ; 
but fartber, were continually alaiming tbe Samians at 
bome, and sbeltering tbeir deserters. From tbese ap- 
prebensions tbey assembled a force from among tbeir 
dependeats, sailed tbitber, and baviRg defeated in bat-* 
tle tbose wba came out of Antandrus to oppose tbem* 
l^ained once moro poasession of tbat town : and no 
long time after, Łamaobns, wbo bad been detacbed to 
Fontus» baYing ancbored in tbe river Galex, in tbe 
distriot of Heraclea, lost all bis sbips. A beayy rain 
bad faUen in the upper country^ and tbe land-^flood 
rushing aiiddenly down, borę tbem all away before it« 
Hq himself, and tbe men under bis command, wero 
forced to march orer^land througb Bitbynia, pos* 
acsaed by tbosa Tbracians wbo are seated on tbe otb«r 
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śide of the śtrait in Asia, to Chdlcedott, k (tolony of the 
Megareans, in the mouth of the Engine śeti» ' 

Thift' summet also, Demosthenes^ immedifttely aftet 
he had quitted the Megaris, with the command of forty 
sail of Athenians, arriyed at Naupactus : fot* With hitti, 
and with Hippocrates, sotne per^ond of the Bceotian 
cities in those parts had been concerting schemeB hour 
to change the gorernment of those citieti, and intro«- 
dttce a democracy on the Athenian model. The ńtst 
Bttthor of this scheme was Ptosodorus, an etile from 
Thebes; and matters were now ready for e^ecntion^ 

Some of them had undertaken to betray Siph<e. 
Siphas is a maritime town in the district of Thespite, on 
the gulf of Crissa. Others of OrchomenuA engaged 
for Chseronea, a towu tributary to that Orohomenuft 
which was formerly called the Mlnyeian, but now the 
Bopotian. Some Orchomenian exiles were the chief 
ondertakers of this point, and were hiring soldiers fbr 
the purpose from Peloponnesns; Ohteronea is sitttated 
on the edge of Boeotia towards PhanOtis of PhOćis, 
nnd is in part inhabited by Pbocians. The share as- 
•igned to the Athenians was the surprisal of Delium, 4 
tempie of Apollo in Tanagra, looking towards Enbcsat 
These things farther were to be achieved on a day pre- 
fixed, that the Boeotians might be disabled from rash" 
ing to the rescue of Beliam with all their force, by th« 
necessity of staying at borne to defend their respectif e 
habitations. Sbotild the attempt sncceed, and Delium 
once be fortified, they easily presumed that, thoogh th« 
change of the Boeotian goremment might not suddenly 
be effeeted, yet, when those towns were in their hands; 
ffhen their deirastations were e^tended all orer the 
coiintry, and plaoes of safe retreat lay near at band 
for their parties, things eould not long remaio* in thehr 
formor postura ; but in procesi of time, when the 
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Athenians appeared in support of the reyolters, arid 
the Boeotians could not nnite in a body to oppose 
4hem, the designed rerolution mcst . necessarily take 
place. This was the naturę of the scheme at present 
in agitation. 

Hippocrates, haWng the whole force of Athens under 
•his commandy was ready at the proper time to march 
into Boeotia. But he had despatched Demosthenes 
beforehand to Naupactus with forty ships, that after 
he had . coUected a sufficient force in those parts from 
the Acarnanians and their other confederates, he should 
appear with his fleet before Siphie, which was then to 
be betrayed to him. A day also was fixed on between 
them, in which both of them were at once to execute 
the parts assigned them. 

Demosthenes, being arriyed at Naupactus, fonnd the 
Oeniadas already compelled by the u nited Acarnanians 
into an association with the €onfederates of Athens. 
He marched away therefore, at the head of the whole 
confederacy in those parts, and invaded first Salyn- 
thius and the Agrasans ; and haying carried some other 
points, got all in readiness to show himself before 
Siphse at the time appointed. 

About the same time this summer Brasidas, at the 
head of seyenteen hundred heayy-armed, began his 
march towards Thrace. When he was come up to 
Heraclea in Trachis, he despatched a messenger before- 
hand to his correspondents in Pharsalus, to beg a safe 
conduct for himself and his army . And as soon as he 
was met at Melitia^ of Achaea, by Panserus, and Dorus, 
ąnd Hippolochidas, and Torylaus, and Strophacus, whó 
had been formerly the public host of the Chalcideans, 
he continued his march forwards. Others also of the 
•Thessaliims assisted in conducting him, and from Ła- 
irissa^ NiconidOs the friend of Perdiccas. The passage 
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throagb Thessaly witfaout proper g^ides is always di£- 
ficulty and inust be morę 80 to an armed body. Be- 
sides, to attempt such a thing through a neigbboring 
dominion without permission first obtained, bas ever 
been regarded by all tbe Gjr ecians with a jealous eye, 
aod tbe bulk of tbe Tbessalians bad been eyer well 
affected to tbe Atbenians. Nor could Brasidas bave 
-possibly effected it, bad not tbe Tbessalian been ratber 
despotic tban free government8 : for on bis route be 
was stopped at tbe river Enipeus by some of contrary 
sentimenta to tbe rest of tbeir country men, wbo or- 
dered bim to proceed at bis peril, and taxed bim witb 
injustice in baving come so far witbout tbe generał 
permission. His conductors told tbem in return, tbat 
* witbout sucb permission be sbould not proceed; but, 
as be bad come amongst tbem on a sudden, tbey tbougbt 
tbemselves obliged in friendsbip to conduct bim/ Bra- 
sidas also gaye tbem strong assurances tbat ^ be was 
come bitber for tbe serrice of Tbessaly and of tbem ; 
tbat bis arms were not intended against tbem, but 
against tbe common enemy, tbe Atbenians; tbat be 
never suspected any enmity between Tbessalians and 
Łacedaemonians, wby tbey migbt not tread on one 
another's ground ; tbat even now, sbould tbey witb- 
hołd tbeir consent, be was neitber willing nor indeed 
able to proceed ; but be conjured tbem bowever to 
give bim no molestation.' Having beard tbese decla* 
rations, tbey acquiesced and witbdrew. Brasidas now, 
by tbe advice of bis conductors, advanced witb tbe 
utmost speed witbout eyer balting, in order to antici- 
pate fresb and morę potent obstruction. Nay, tbe 
▼ery same day tbat be left Melitia, be adyanced as far 
as to Pbarsalus, and encamped on tbe banks of tbe 
Apidanus. From tbence be proceeded to Pbacium, 
and from tbęnce into Persebia. Being so far ad- 
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vaneed, his Th^flśaliftn guides recei^ed their dismis^ 
sion ; fttid the Penebitinft, who are tributarieś to tbe 
Thessalians, escotted bim to Ditim, in tbe kidgdom of 
Perdiccatf: it is a fortreśs of Macedonia, situatćd 
iinder Mount Olytnptis, on tbe Tbessalian side. lA 
tbid fi)ann6r BradidaB, advancing śó e^peditionśly ai 
to prevent all obfttruction, completed bis passagć 
tbrotigb Tbessaly, and arHved in the dominions of 
Petdiccaś and tbe region of Cbalcis: for tbose in 
Thrace who revolted from tb6 Athenians bad joined 
with Perdiccaa in prócnring this aaxiliary force out Of 
Peloponnesus, because the great success of tbe Athc* 
nians bad strnck a terror amongst them. The CbaU 
cideans were persuaded tbat they sbould be firśt at-^ 
tacked by tbe Athenians ; and in truth their neigbbor 
States, who yet persevered iu their obedience, were 
secretly instigating them to it. Perdiccas, indeed, bad 
Uot yet declared biinself their enemy ; but be dreaded 
tbe vengeance of the Atheniabs for former grudges t 
and now be bad a scheme at beart for tbe subjection of 
Arribacns, king of the Łynćestians. 

Otber points concurred to faćilitate tbe procuremeut 
óf sucb a succor froiti Peloponnesus, such aS tbe mis-^ 
fortunes by wbicb tbe Lacedtemonians at present were 
afflictśd : for, the Athenians pressing bard on Pelopon* 
nesUs, and not least of all on Łaconia, they hoped iń 
case they cOuld eąually annoy them in tbis ąuarter, by 
tbus marching an army against their dependenta, tó 
ćffect a diversion. And they were morę encouraged 
by the ofiiers of roaintenance for their troops, -and soli- 
citations to support revolts. They Were at thfe same 
fime glad of a pretext tó rid tbemselves of tbeir belots, 
lest, in tbe present state of affairs, liow tbat Pylus wAś 
in hostile banda, tbey migbt be tempted tO rebel. This 
^"♦ł*-.r gave Hse to tbe followifig ev6fll : dreadiug the 
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yoath and number of these sUyes, for many precautions 
have eyer been put in practice by the Łacedsemonians 
to carb and a we tbeir belots, tbey madę public procla- 
mation that ' so many of tbem as eould claim tbe 
merit of baring done signal 8ervice to tbe Łacedaemo- 
nians in tbe present war, sbould enter tbeir claims, and 
be rewarded witb freedom.' The view in this was to 
sonnd tbem, imagining tbat sucb wbo bad tbe greatness 
of spirit to claim tbeir freedom in requital of tbeir 
merit, must be also tbe ripest for rebellion. About two 
thoasand claimants were adjudged worthy, and accord- 
ingly were led about in solemn procession to tbe tern- 
pies, crowned with garlsinds, as men bonored witb 
tbeir freedom. But, in no long time after, tbey madę 
away witb tbem all ; nor bas the world been able ta 
discoyer in what manner tbey were tbus to a man de- 
stroyed. 

No w also witb alacrity tbey sent away seven hun- 
dred of tbeir beayy-armed under tbe orders of Bra- 
sidas. Tbe rest of bis body were mercenaries, wboifi 
be bad hired in Peloponnesas. And it was in com- 
płiance witb bis own particular desire tbat Brasidas 
was employed in tbis service by tbe Łacedsemonians. 

Tbe Chalcideans^ boweyer, were bigbly satisfied 
witb a person wbo bad eyer passed in Sparta for one 
of tbe most actiye and accomplisbed citizens ; and wbo, 
in bis foreign employments, bad performed yery signal 
seryices for bis country. From his first appearance 
amongst tbem, bis justice and moderation so instantly 
reeommended tbem to tbe adjacent cities, tbat some 
Tolantarily submitted, and otbers were by intrigue put 
iilto bis possession. By bim tbe Łacedsemonians were 
actaally empowered, if the accommodation tbey wisbed 
for took place, wbich it afterwards did, to make ex- 

THUC. V0L. II, G 
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change a restitutioD of towDs, and so relieYe Pelopon- 
nesus from tbe liardsbips of the war. 

Nay morę, even in succeediDg times, on the breaking 
out of the Sicilian war, the yirtue and pmdence of 
Brasidas exerted at this juncture, which some attested 
hy their own experience, others on sound and unsus- 
pected report, imprinted a zeal on the confederates of 
Athens to go over to the LacedKmonians : for, haring 
heen the first sent out to foreign trust, and approved 
in all respects as a worthy man, he left behind him a 
strong presumption that the rest of his countrymen 
are like himself.* 

So soon therefore as it was known at Athens that 
he was arrived to take on him the conduct of affairs in 
Thrace, the Athenians declared Perdiccas their enemy, 
ascribing this expedition to his cabals, and by strength- 
ening their garrisons kept a strict watch over all their 
dependents in that quarter« 

But Perdiccas with his own forces, and accompanied 
by the body under Brasidas^ marched against a neigh- . 
boring potentate, Arribaeus, son of Bromerus, king of 
the Macedonian Łyncestians: enmity was subsisting 
between them, and the conąuest of him was the point 
in yiew. . When he had adyanced with his army, and 
in conjunction with Brasidas, to the entrauce of Łyn- 
cus, Brasidas coramunicated his intention to hołd a . 
parley with Arribseus, before he proceeded to act of- 
fensiyely against him ; and, if possible« to bring him • 
oyer to the Łacedaemonian alliance : for Arribseus had 
already notified by a herald that he was willing to 

1 When Brasidas was beginning his march for Thrace he 
wrote this letter to the ephori at Sparta : — ' I will execute ^ 
your orders in this war, ot die/ Flatarcfa^s Ltfconic Apoph- 
thegms* 
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refer thepoitfts in dispute to the arbitration of Brasi-' 
das. The Chalcidean ambassadors also, who foUowed 
the camp, were continually suggesting to him, that 
' he ought Dot to plunge bimsełf rashly into difficulties 
for the sake of Perdiccas/ designing to reserye him 
morę intire for their own serrice. And besides thisy 
the ministers of Perdiccas had deelared it at Laceda;-^ 
mon ta be their master^s intention to bring oyer all thef 
neighboring states into tbis alliance : so that it was in- 
tirely with public yiew that Brasidas insisted on treat-' 
ing with Arribseas. Bnt Perdiccas urged in opposition^ 
that ' he had not brought Brasidas to be the judge of 
his controyersies, but to execute his yengeanee on th^ 
enemies he should point ont to him ; that it would be 
unjust in Brasidas to treat with Arribsus, when he 
supported half the expense of his troops/ Yet, in 
spite of such remonstrances, and in open defiance of 
bim, Brasidas parleyed. And being satisfied with the 
offers of Arribseus, he drew off his troops without so 
mach as entering his dominioms. But henceforth Per- 
diccas, looking on this step as an injury to himself^ 
reduced bis contribution of support from a moiety ta 
a third. 

Brasidas bowever the same summery without loss of 
time^ contińued the operations of war ; and, a little be- 
fore the yintage, being attended by the Chalcideansf 
marehed towards Acanthus, a colony of the Andrians. 
The inbabitants of this place were embroiled in a sedi-^ 
tion about his reception : a party who co-operated with 
the Chalcideans were for it ; but the people opposed« 
Yet, fearing the lóss of their fruit, which was not quite 
got in^ the people were at last preyailed on by Brasi- 
das to grant entrance to himself without any attend- 
aiits, and after giying him audience to resolye for 
tliemselyes^ Brasidas was admittedf and standing 
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forth in the presence of the people, for thongh a 
ŁacedaBmonian, he was an able speaker, he harangued 
them thus: 

. ' My commission from the Łaced»iDOnians and the 
march of • their troops hither under my command 
verify, O ye Acanthians ! the declaration madę by us, 
when first we began this war against the Athenians, 
that we were going to fight for the liberties of Greece. 
But if our appearance here has been too long deferred 
it should bo ascribed to the unespected tnms of war 
oearer home^ where, as we faoped to demolish the 
Athenians speedily withoat endangering yoa, we oaght 
to be esempted from any censnre here : for now, you 
behold us opportunely at band, and intent in conjunc- 
tion with you to puli these tyrants down. 

' I am surprised indeed that. your gates should be 
barred against me, or that my presence should any 
way chagrin you: for we Łacedfemonians, imagining 
we were going to confederates, whose wishes were 
fastened on us before their eyes could behold us, and 
from whon we might depend on the most cordlal re- 
ception; we, I say, haye pierced forward through a 
series of dangers, marching many days together through 
hostiie territories, and surmounting eyery obs tacie by 
a zeal of your seryice. If thorefore your affections 
are alienated from us, or if you act in opposition to 
your own, and to the liberty of the rest of Greece, 
your conduct must terribly distress us* And tiiat, not 
only because you yourselyes rcject us, but may by 
such a step deter all others, to whom I shall afterwarda 
apply, from co-operating with me. Such obstacles 
you will raise before me, if you, to whom first I hare 
addressed myself, you who are mastera of a city of 
gpnoat importance, and are ia esteem for your good 
sense and discretion, should refuae to leceiye me. I 
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jihall be utterly nnable to put a plansible color on such 
a refuaal, and akall be expo8ed to reproacfa, as if I 
jneant injuatice under tbe cloak of liberty, or came 
bither too weak and impotent to make head against 
tbe Atbenian atren^h, abould it be exerted against 
me. 

' And yet with that force, of whicb at this very mo- 
ment I am bonored with tbe command, I marched my^ 
self to. tbe succor of Nis»a, and openly defied a superior 
Bumber of Atfaenians, wbo declined tbe encounter. It 
is not tberefore probable that they can send bither a 
force to our annoyance eqaal to that armament they 
employed at Nisasa : nor am I sent hither to execute 
tbe scbemes of oppression, bat to farther tbe deli- 
Terance of Greece. I baye tbe security of most solemn 
oatbs, sworn by tbe magistrates of Łacedaemon, that 
wbatever people I bring over to their alliance ahall 
remain in free poaaeaaion of their own liberties and 
laws. And farther, we are forbid tbe use of yiolence 
and fraud as tbe means of rendering yon dependant 
on ns ; but, on tbe contrary, are to act in support of 
you wbo are oppressed with Atbenian bondage. On 
reaaons so Talid do I insist on it, that I am no longer 
auspected by yon, baying giyen you tbe atrongest aa- 
aarances that I am no impotent ayenger, and that you 
roay boldly abet my cauae. 

' If tbere be any peraon in tbia aaaembly wbo beai- 
talea on tbe apprehenaion that I may betray the city 
into the banda of a priyate cabal, let bim bid adieu to 
bia feara, and diatinguiab bimaelf in open confidence. 
I came not bither to be the tool of faction ; I am eon- 
Tinced that liberty can neyer be re-eatablisbed by me, 
if diaregarding ancient conatitutiona, I enalaye the 
multitude to the few, or the few to tbe crowd. Sncb 
tbinga would be morę grieyoua tbaa the yoke of foreign 
dominion. And abould we Łacedsemoniana proceed i» 
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thifl manner, our labon conld neyer merit a return of 
gratitude, but, instead of honor and glory, foul re- 
proach would be our portion. The crimes on which 
we hare grounded this war against the Athenians 
would then appear to be our own, and morę odious 
in U8 for haying madę paradę of disinterested yirtue, 
than in a state which nerer pretended to it : for it is 
morę base in men of honor to enlarge their power hy 
specious fraud, than by open force. The latter, oh 
the right of that superior strength with which for- 
tunę had invested it, ceized at once on its prey : the 
other can only compass it by the treachery of wicked 
cunning. 

' It is thus that in all eoncems of morę than ordinary 
importance we are accustomed to exert the utmośt 
circumspectioB. And besides the solemn oaths in 
your favor, you can receive no greater security of our ' 
honest intention than the congruity of our actions 
with our words, from whence the strongest conyietion 
must result, that with what I haye suggested you are 
obliged in interest to comply. But if my promises 
are unayailing, and you declare such compliance im- 
possible ; if professing yourselyes our sincere well- 
wishers, you beg that a denial may not expo8e you to 
our resentments; if you alTege that the dangers 
through which your liberty must be sought to oyer- 
balance the prize ; that in justice it ought only to be 
proposed to such as are able to embrace the offer, but 
that no one ought to be compelled against his own in- 
clinations ; — I shall beseech the tutelary gods and 
heroes of this island to bear me witness, that whereas 
I come to serye you, and cannot persuade, I must now, 
by rayaging your country, endeayor to compel you. 
And, in acting thus, I shall not be conscious to myself 
•of injustice, but shall justify the step on two most 
<;nt mptiyes : for the sake of the I^acedsemoniąna $ 
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lest wbiist they haye only your affections, and not your 
actual concurrence, they may be prejudiced tbrough 
the sums of money you pay to tbe Atbenians : for tbe 
sake of all tbe Grecians ; tbat tbey may not be obstructed 
by you in tbeir delirerance from bondage. This is the 
end we propose, and this will justify our proceedings : 
for without the pnrpose of a public good, we Łacedae- 
monians onght not to set people at liberty against tbeir 
wills. We are not greedy of empire, but we are eager 
to puli down the tyranny of others. And how could 
we answer it to the body of Greece, if when we have 
nndertaken to give liberty to them all, we indolently 
suffer our endeayors to be trayersed by you ? 

* Deliberate seriously on these important points, and 
animate yourselves with the glorions ambition of being 
the first who enter the lists for the liberties of Greece, 
of g^ining an eternal renown, of .securing the unin- 
terrupted possession of your priyate properties, and 
inyesting the state of which you are members with the 
most bonorable of all titles/ ' 

Herę Brasidas concluded. And the Acantbians, who 
had already beard this afTair largely discussed on both 
sides, and secretly declared tbeir rotes, the majority, 
because the arguments of Brasidas were prevailing, 
and because they dreaded the loss of their fruit, re-!' 
8olved to reyolt from the Athenians. Then they re- 
ąuired of Brasidas himself to swear the oath of their 
security, which the Łacedsemonian magistrate had at 
his departure enjoined him to take, that whateyer peo- 
ple was bronght oyer into their alliance by him should 
remain in possession of their own liberties and laws ; 
and this doue, they receiyed his army. Not long after 
Stagyrus also, another colony of the Andrians, rci 

> f ree* 
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vjolte4. And thus eiided the transactions of this smn- 
mer. 

Yery early in tbe succeediDg winter, when tbe atrong 
places of Boeotia were to have been betrayed to Hip* 
pocrates and Demostbenea tbe Atbenian commanden, 
preparatory to whicb Demostbenes waa to sbow bim* 
self witb bis fleet before Sipbae, and tbe otber to marek 
to Delium, tbere bappened a mistake about tbe days 
prefixed for execution* Demostbenes indeed, wbo 
steered towards Sipbae, and had on board tbe Acar- 
nanians, and many of tbe confederates of tbat quarter, 
was totally disappointed. Tbe whole scbeme bad been 
betrayed by Nicomacbus tbe Pbocian of Pbanotis, wbo 
gave Information of it to tbe Łaceda^monians, and tbey 
to tbe Boeotians. AU Boeotians no w taking up arms 
to preveDt conseąuences, for Hippocrates was not yet 
in . tbeir country to distress tbem on tbat side, Sipbaa 
and Clasronea are secured in time. And so soon aa 
tbe conspirators perceived tbat tbings went wrong, 
tbey gaye up all fartber tbougbts of exciting commo* 
tions in the cities, 

Hippocrates, baving summoned into tbe field tbe 
wbole force of Atbens, as well citizens as sojour^ 
ners, not excepting eyen foreigners wbo chanced at 
tbat time to be tbere, arrired too late before De- 
lium, not before tbe Boeotians were returned borne 
again from Siphce. He encamped bis forces, and set 
about fortifying Delium, tbe tempie of Apollo, in tbe 
foUowing manner. Round about tbe tempie and ita 
precincts tbey sunk a ditcb : of tbe eartb tbrown up 
tbey formed a rampart instead of a wali, Tbey drore 
into tbe ground on eacb side a row of stakes, and tbeoi 
tbrew on tbe yines tbey cut from within tbe precincts. 
of tbe tempie. Tbey did tbe same by tbe stones and 
bricks of tbe adjacent buildings wbicb bad been de- 
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molished, and omitted no expedient to give beight and 
substance to the work. Tbey erected wooden turrets 
on such spots as seemed most to require it. No part 
of the old pile of the tempie was now standing : the 
portico, which stood the longest, had lately fallen down. 
They began the work the third day after their march- 
ing out from Athens. That day they plied it, and the 
foliowing, and continued it on the fifth till the time of 
repast. Then, the work being for the most part pom* 
pleted, they drew oif their army to the distance of 
about ten stadia^ from Delium, in order to return 
home. Their light-armed indeed, for the most part 
marched off directly ; but the heavy-armed halting 
there, sat down on their arms. 

Hippocrates stayed behind for the time necessary to 
post the proper guards, aud to pnt the finishing hand 
to those parts of the fortification which węre not yet 
perfectly completed. But duriog all this space, the 
Boeotians had been employed iu drawing their forees 
together to Tanagra. When the quotas from the se-' 
Terał cities were come up, and they perceired the 
Athenians were filing off towards Athens, the other 
rulers of Bceotia, for they were eleren in all, declared 
their resolution not to engage, sińce the enemy was no 
longer on Boeotian ground ; for the Athenians, when 
they grounded their arms, were within the borders of 
Oropia. But Pagondas the son of ^oladas, one of 
the Boeotian rulers in the right of Thebes, and at this 
time in the supremę command, in concert with Arian- 
thidas the son of Łysimachidas, declared for fighting.' 
He judged it expedient to hazard an engagement ; and 
addressing himself to every battalion apart, lest cali- 
ing them together might occasion them to abandon 

' About an English mile. 
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thfiir arms, he prevailed on the Bosotians to march up 
to the Athenians, and to offer battle. His exhortation 
to eaeh was worded thus : 

* It onght never, ye men of Boeotia, to haye entered 
into the hearts of any of your rulers that it is im* 
prpper for us to attack the Athenians, because we find 
them Dot on our own soil : for they, out of a neigh- 
boring country, haye rushed into Boeotia, and haye 
fortified a post in it, from whence they intend to 
rayage and annoy us. And our enemies in short they 
are, in whateyer place we find them, from what place 
■oeyer they march to execute hostilities against us. 
Now therefore let him, who has judged this step we 
are taking hazardous and insecure, acknowlege and 
forego his error. Cautious and dilatory measures are 
not to be adhered to by men who are inyaded, and 
whose all is at stake ; they are expedient only for those 
whose properties are secure, and who bent on rapine, 
exert their maliee in the inyasion of others. But it is 
eternally the duty of you Boeotians to combat such 
foreigners as presume to inyade you, either on your 
own or your neighbors' ground, no matter which. And 
this aboye all must be done against Athenians, not 
only because they are Athenians, but because they are 
the nearest borderers on us : for it is a maxim al- 
lowed, that no state can possibly preserye itself free 
unless it be a match for its neighboring powers. 

' Let me add, farther, that when men are bent on 
enslaying, not neighbors only, but eyen such people as 
are morę remote, how can it be judged improper to 
encounter such, so longas we can find ground whereon 
to stand ? Cali to mind, for your present information, 
the Euboeans, situated in yon island opposite to us ; 
cali to mind the present disposition of the bulk of 
Crreece, in regar4 to tliese Ąthepiąns. Why shoul4 
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!we ioręety tbat neighboring states so often battle one 
Anotlier about settling their variou8 boundaries ; wbere^ 
va8, should we be Tanąuisbed, our whole country will be 
turoed merely into one beap of limitation, and tbat 
Aeyer again by us to be disputed? For wben once 
they baye entered on it, they will remain the mastera 
of it all, beyond control. So mucb morę baye we to 
fear fcom tbese neighbors of ours tban any otber 
people« 

. < Tbose again, who in all tbe daring insolence of snpe- 
rior strengtb are wont to inyade tbeir neigbbors, aa 
tbese Athenians now do iis, mareb witb estraordinary 
degrees of confidence against sucb as are inactiye, and 
deiend tbemselyes only on tbeir own soil. His scbemes 
are morę painfully completed, wben men sally boldly 
beyond tbeir borders to meet tbe inyader, and if op^ 
portanity seryes, attack bim first. Of tbis trntb our 
own experience will amply conyince us : for eyer sińce 
tbe defeat we gaye tbese yery men at Coronea, wben, 
taking tbe adyantage of our seditions, tbey bad pos- 
sessed tbemselyes of our lands, we baye kept Boeotia 
quiet from eyery alarm till tbe present. Tbis we 
ougbt now to remcmber, tbat the seniors among us 
may proceed as tbey tben began ; tbat tbe juniors, tbe 
sons of tbose sires wbo tben displayed sucb uncommon 
brayery, may exert tbemselyes to preserye unble- 
misbed their bereditary yirtaes. We ougbt all to be 
confident tbat tbe god will fight on our side, wbose 
tempie tbey poUute by raising ramparts, and dwelling 
witbin its yerge : and, as tbe yictims we baye offered 
are fair and auspicious, we ougbt at once to adyance 
to tbe charge of tbese our foes, and make tbem know, 
tbat tbeir lust and rapine tbey only tben can gratify 
wben tbey inyade sucb cowards as abandon tbeir own 
liefence ; but froip men, wbo were bom to yin^icate 
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llieir own country for eyer by the dint of arms, and 
neyer mijustly to enslaye another, tbat from soch men 
tbeyshall not get away without that ttraggle which 
honor enjoins/ 

In this manner Pagondas exhorted the Boeotians, 
and persuaded them to march against the Athenians. 
He pnt them instantly in motion, and led them towards 
the enemy ; for it was now late in the day. When he 
had approached the spot on which tbey wcre posted* 
he halted in a place from whence, as an eminence lay 
between, they could have no yiew of one another. 
There he drew np his men, and madę all ready for the 
attack. 

When the news was brought to Hippocrates, who 
was yet at Deliiim, that * the enemy is adyancing to 
the charge/ he sent orders to the main body to form 
into the order of battle. And not long after be bimself 
came np, haying left about three hundred horse at 
Delinm, io guard that place in case an attempt should 
be madę on it, or seizing a fayorable opportunity to 
fali on the rear of the Boeotians duriog the engage- 
ment : not but that the Boeotians had posted a party of 
their own to watch their motions, and find them em- 
ployment. When therefore the whole disposition was 
perfected, they showed themselyes on the top of the 
eminence, and there grounded their arms, remaining 
still in the same order in which they designed to at- 
tack ; being in the whole about seyen thousaod heayy- 
armed, morę than ten thousand light-armed, a thousand 
horse, and fiye hundred targeteers. The right wing 
was composed of Thebans and those who ranked with 
them ; the centrę, of the Haliartians, Coroneans, and 
Copiensians, and others that liye about the lakę Go- 
peeis ; and the left, of Thespiensians, Tanagreans, and 
Orchomenians : in the wings were posted the cayalry 
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and Hght-armed. The Thebans were drawn vp ia 
files of twenty-fiye ; tbe others yarioasly, as cireum- 
stances reqQired. And sneh was the order and dispo-* 
Mtion of tiie BoBotians. 

On the Athenian side, the heaYy-armed, being in 
number eqiial to their enemies, were drawn up in one 
intire body of eight in deptb. Tbeir caralry was 
posted on either wing ; but light-armed soldiers, armed 
as was fitting, the Athenians had nonę at this juncture 
netther in the field nor in the city. The number which 
had taken the field at first to attend this expedition 
exceeded many times orer the number of the enemy ; 
but then most of them had no arms at all, sińce the 
summons had been extended to all who resided in 
Athens, both citizens and foreigners. The crowd of 
these, so soon as erer the route was pointed home- 
wards, were, excepting a few, gone speedily olf : but, 
when they were drawn up in the order of battle, and 
were every moment expecting the charge, Hippocrates, 
the generał, showing himself in the front of the Athe- 
niansś animated them with the foUowing harangue : — 

* The admonition, Athenians, I intend to g^ye you 
will be Tery concise, but such a one is sufficient to 
the brare : I pretend not to encourage Athenians, but 
raerely to remind them of their duty « Łet the thought 
be a stranger to every heart amongst you, that we are 
going to plunge into needless hazards in the territory 
of a foe. Be it the territory of a foe, yet in it you 
must fight for the security of your own : and, if we 
conąuer now, the Peloponnesians will nerer again pre- 
sumę, without the aid of the Boeotian horse, to repeat 
their inroads info Attica. By one battle therefore you 
acąuire this, and seeure your own land from futurę 
amnoyance. Charge therefore your enemies> as you 
ought, with. a spirit worthy of the state of Athens, l4iat 
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State which ereFy soul amongst you bbasts to be flrer 
first of Greece ; aod wortby of your forefathers, who' 
formerly at Oenophyta, under the conduct of My- 
ronides, defeated these people in the field, and pos-^ 
sessed for a time all Beeotia as their prize/ 

Hippocrates bad not gone along half the linę encou-* 
raging them in this mannery when he was compelled to 
desist, and leave the greater part of his army unad- 
dressed : for the Boeotians, to whom Pagondas also 
had given but a short exhortation, and had this mo- 
ment finished the paean of attack-, were coming down 
from the eminence. The Athenians adyanced to meet 
them, and both ftides eame running to the charge^ The 
skirts of both armies could not come to an engage- 
ment, as some rivulets that łay between stopped them 
equally on botb sides^ The rest closed firm in a stnb- 
bom fight, and with mutual thrusts of their shields. 
The left wing of the Beeótians,^ eren to the eentre, was 
routed by the Athenians, who pressed on those who 
composed it, bu^ especially on the Thespiensians : for, 
the others who were drawn np with them giyiag way 
before the shoeky the Thespiensians were inclosed in a 
smali compass of ground, where sueh of them as were 
slaughtered defended themselres bravely till they were 
quite hewn down. Somę also of the Athenians, dis- 
ordered in thus encompassing them about, knew not 
how to distinguish, and siew one another. In this 
qiiarter therefore the Boeotians were routed, and fled 
towards those parts where the battle was yet aliye. 
Their right wing, in which the Theba«s were posted, • 
bad the better of the Athenians ^ They had forced 
them at first to giye ground a little, and pressed on 
them to pursue their adyantage. It happened that 
Pagondas had detached two troops of horse, whicb 
motion was not perceiyed, to fetch a compass ronsd 
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the eminence and support the left y^ing, whicli was 
routed. These suddenly appearing in sight, the yicto- 
rłous wing of the Athenians, imagining a fresh army 
was coming up to the charge, was struek into conster- 
nation. And now beino^ distressed on both sides by 
this last turn, and by the Thebans, who pursued their 
advantage close, and p«t tbem into a total disorder, the 
whole Athenian army was routed,- and fled. Some ran 
towards Delium and the sea,^ otbers to Oropns, and 
others towards Mount Parnes ; all to whaterer place 
they hoped was safe. But the Boeotians, especially 
their horse, and the Łocrians, who had come up to the 
field of battle just as the rout began^ pursued them 
with great execution : but the night putting an end to 
the chase, the bulk of the flylng hrmj preserred them- 
selves morę easily. 

The day foUowing, such of thćm as had reached 
Delium and Oropus, leaying behind a garrison in De- 
lium, which still remained in their possession, trans- 
ported themselyes by sea to Athens^ The Boeotians, 
also, having erected a trophy^ carried off their own 
dead, rifled those of the enemy ^ and haying posted a 
guard on the field of battle, retired to Tanag^a, and 
called a consultation about the method of assaulting 
Delium. 

A herald, farther, despstched by the Athenians aboat 
their dead, met on his way a herald of the Boeotians, 
who turned him back, by assuring him that his errand 
would be fruitless till he himself should be again re- 
turned. The latter, being eome to the Athenians, de- 
clared to them in the name of the Boeotians, 

* That by their late proceedings they had enormously 
Yiolated the laws of the Greeians ; amongst whom it 
was an established rule, that amidst their mutual in- 
▼asions religious places should be erer spared ; whereaa 
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the Athenians had not only fortified, but had madę 
Delhim a place of habitation ; and whatever profana- 
tiona mankind can be guilty of had been tbere by them 
eommitted : tbat tbe water, which it would even be 
impious for tbe Boeotians tbemselyes to toucb, unless 
by way of ablation, before tbey sacńficed, had been 
profanely drawn by them for common use : tbat for 
these reasons the BcBotians, in the cause of the god 
and in their own, inyoking the associated demona and 
Apollo, gave them this early notUe to evacuate the 
sacred place, and elear it of all incumbrances.' 

This message being tbus delivered by the herald, 
the Athenians retarned this answer to the Boeotians by 
a herald of their own : — 

' That they were hitherto guilty of nothing illegal in 
regard to the holy place, nor would willingly be so for 
the futurę. They had no such intention when they 
Ifirst entered into it, and their view was merely to gire 
an ejection from thence to persons who had basely in- 
jured them. It was a law among the Grecians for 
tfaose who were masters of any district, whether great 
or smali, to be also proprietors of its temples, which 
are to be honored by them with the usual forms, and 
with what additional ones they may be able to appoint. 
Even the Boeotians, as well as many other people, who 
this moment were possessed of lands from which they 
had ejected the old proprietors, mada a seizure first of 
those temples which had belonged to others, and con^ 
tinued in the free possession of them. For their awn 
pafrts, could they conquer morę of their territory, they 
should manfully retain it ; and as to the spot they now 
occupied, their position there was yoluntary, and as it 
was their own, they would not quit it. It was necessity 
alone madę them use the water, which ought not to be 
ascribed to any insol^it or pro&ne motire, but to the 
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precediog inyaaions their enemićs had tnade ; self-pre- 
seryation against whicli laid them under a present ne** 
cessity of acting as they did. It might witb reason be 
boped, that every proceeding to which war aiid yio^' 
lence iodispensably obliged, would obtain forgiyeness 
from the god : for the altars are a refage to itlyolun'-. 
tary offences, and transgression is impnted only to 
those who are bad without compulsion, and not to auch 
as urgent necessities may render daring. The giiilt of 
impiety belonged morę notoriously to such as insisted 
on the barter of tempie for the bodies of the dead, thaiv 
to those who are content to lose their just demands 
tather than snbmit to so base an exchange.' They 
farther enjoined him in their name to declare, that 
* they would not evacuate BoBOtia, sińce the ground 
which they occupied in it belonged to no Boeotiane, bat 
was now their own property, acqaired by dint of arms. 
AU they reąuired was a trnce for fetching off their 
dead, according to the solemn institutions of their com-' 
mon country/ 

The BoBotians replied 'thus : ' If they are now in 
Boeotia, let them ąnit the ground which belongs to us, 
and carry off what they demand. But, if they are on 
gronnd of their own, they theroseWes know best what 
tiiey have to do/ They judged indeed that Oropia, 
on which it happened that the bodies of the dead were 
lying, as the battle had been fought on the lines of 
partition, belonged to the Athenian jurisdiction, and 
yet that it was impossible for them to be carried off by 
f^rce ; and truce farther they would grant nonę, where 
tle point related to Athenian ground ; that it was^ 
tiierefore the most proper reply, ' they shonld ąnit 
tiieir territory, and so obtain their deroands.' The he- 
rald of the Athenians haying heard this, departed 
without effect. 

THUC. VOŁ. II, H 
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Immediately after, tbe Boeotians, baring setit for 
darters and slingers from the Melian bay, and being 
reinforced by two tbousand beavy-arined Coribtbians, 
and tbe Peloponnesian garrison wbicb bad eyacuated 
Nissea, and a party of Megareans, all wbicb had 
joined tbem sińce tbe battle, marcbed against Delium, 
and assaulted tbe fertification. Tbey tried many me-* 
tbodSy and took it at last by tbe belp of a macbine 
of a yery particular structure. Haying split asun- 
der a large sail-yard, tbey bollowed it tbrougbout, 
and fixed it together in a rery exact manner, so as tQ 
resemble a pipo. At its extreniity tbey fastened a 
cbaldron by belp of cbains, into wbicb a snout of irom 
was bent downwards from tbe yard. Tbe inside, far- 
iber, of tbis wooden macbine was linedalmost tbrougb- 
out witb iron. Tbey brougbt it from a distance to the 
fortification on carriages, and applied it wbere tbe 
work consisted chiefly of vines and timber. And wbea 
near enougb, tbey put a large bellows to tbat extre- 
mi(y of tbe yard wbicb was next tbemselyes, and be- 
gan to blow. But tbe blast^ issuing along tbe- borę 
into tbe cbaldron, wbicb was filled witb glowing coals^ 
and sulpbur, and pitcb> kindled up a prodigious flame. 
Tbis set fire to tbe work, and bumt witb so mucb fury, 
tbat not a soul durst any longer stay on it, but to a 
man tbey abandoned it, and fled away amain : and in 
tbis manner was tbe fortress carried. Of tbe garrison, 
some were put to tbe sword, but two bundred were 
madę prisoners. Tbe bulk of the remainder, tbrow- 
ing tbemselyes on board tbeir yessels, escaped in 
safety to Atbens. 

It was tbe seyenteentb day after tbe battle tbat De- 
lium was taken. And not long after, a berald de- 
spatcbed by tbe Atbenians came again, bnt quite. igno.- 
rant of tbis eyent, to sue for tbe dead, wbicb were now 
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deliyered by the BcBotianSy wbo no lónger laid any 
stress on their formor reply. 

In the battle, tbere perisbed of tbe Boeotians yery 
little under five bundred ; of tbe Atbenians, few less 
tban a tbonsand, and Hippocrates, tbe generał ; but of 
ligbtrarmed and baggage-men a considerable number 
indeed.* 

• Somewbat later in time tban tbis battle, Demostbe- 
nes, who, on bis appearance before SipbsB, bad been 
disappointed in bis bope of baying it betrayed to bini, 
baying the land-force still on board bis fleet, consist- 
ing of four bundred beayy-armed Acarnanians, and 
AgraeanSy and Athenians, madę a descent on Sicyonia ; 
but before all his yessels could land their men the Si- 
eyonians bad marched down to make bead against 

' * The Athenians receired in truth a terrible blow on this 
oecasion. The Boeotians, a people heayy and stnpid to a pro- 
yerb, continued ever after the terror of the Athenians, the 
politest and most enlightened people on the earth. Nay, that 
gross and stupid people had, this day, well-nigh completed 
Sie destruction of all that was pre-eminently wise and good at 
this time on earth ; and done an irreparable mischief to sound 
reason and good sense for eyer after. When the two troopa 
bf horse, after fetching a compass round the bill, had com- 
pleted the rout of the Athenians, who were now flying away 
with the utmost speed, the diyine Socrates was left alnrost 
alone, ^cing the enemy, and fighting and retreating like a lion 
oyeipowered. Alcihiades, who seryed in the ca^alry, was 
making off on horseback ; but, seeing Socrates in such imminent 
danger, he rode up to nim, covered his retreat, and bronght 
him off safe. He thus repaid him the great obligation he had 
ibrmerly receiyed from him at Fotidaea. Stra|)o relates farther 
(Geog. i. 9) that Xenophon also the same day owed his life 
to Socrates. Having fallen from his horse, and being trampled 
among the crowd, Socrates took him on his shoulders, and 
oarried him to a place of safety. On the whole, brutal strength 
and merę bodily merit were neyer so near getting a total con- 
guest oyer all the light and understanding which human na- 
turę bas to boast of, that did not come airectly down from 
beay«n. 
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them. Thej defeoted those tiiat were landed, aind 
chased them again on board. Some they killed^ and 
aooiie they took alire : and after erecting their trophy, 
they dellyered up the dead by tracę. 

Dnring the former transactions at Delium, Sitalces 
alao, king of the Odrysians, was killed in an expedi- 
tion he had formed against the Triballians, who en- 
countered and ranąuished him. And Seuthes, the son 
of Sparadocus, his nephew by the brother, succeeded 
him in the kingdom of the Odrysians and the rest of 
Thrace orer which he had reigned. 

The same winter Brasidas, in conjunction with the 
allies of Thrace, marched against Amphipolis, an 
Athenian colony on the riyer Strymon. 

The spot of gronnd on which the city now stands 
Aristagoras, the Milesian, formerly, when he fled from 
king Dańus, had endeavored to plant, but was beaten 
off by the Edonians. Two-and-thirty years after, the 
Athenians madę the same attempt, haying sent tfaither 
a colony consisting of ten thousand of their own peo- 
ple, and snch others as yoluntarily came in, aU of 
whom were destroyed by the Thracians at Brabescus ; 
but, after an interval of twenty-nine years, the Athe- 
nians came hither again with a fresh colony led by 
Agnon, the son of Nicias, who, haying driven away the 
Edonians, built this city on that spot of ground which 
had formerly been called the Ninę Roads. They 
rushed to the seizure from Eion, a maritime emporinm 
situated at the riyer^s mouth, and belonging to them. 
Eion is distant twenty stadia ' from the spot where the 
city now stands, and which by Agnon was named Am- 
phipolis, because it is almost surrounded by the Stry-> 
mon, which flows along it on^botb sides. Running 

^ About two EngUsh miles. 
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tberefore a wali from ihe riyer to tbe riTer, be planted 
bis colony on a spot conspicuons botb to tbe land and 
to tbe sea. 

Against tbis place Brasidas, decamping from Arne 
of Cbakidica, advanced witb bis army . About snnset 
he arriyed at Anion and Bromiscns, wbere tbe lakę 
Bolbe issnes into tbe sea. From bence, after takisg 
tbe eyening repast, be continued bis marcb by night^ 
It was Winter, and snów was falling. Tbis farored 
and encouraged bis enterprise, as be intended to sar«- 
prise tbe people of Ampbipolis, except sncb as were 
priyy to bis design : for tbere resided in tbe place a 
body of ArgillianSy wbo are an Andrian colony, -and 
otbers wbo acted in combination witb bim, some of 
tbem at tbe instigation of Perdiccas, and otbers attbat 
of tbe Cbalcideans : but in a morę particular manner 
tbe Argillians, wbo bad a place of residence yery near 
it, wbo fartber bad eyer been suspected by tbe Atbe** 
•nians, and were really intent on tbe ruin of tbe place, 
wben now a fair opportnnity was witbin tbeir reacb, 
and Brasidas at band, wbo long before bad been tam<*> 
pering witb tbese inbabitants of foreign mixture, in 
order to baye tbe city betrayed to bim. Tbe Argil* 
Hans at tbis juncture receiyed bim into tbeir own city, 
and reyolting from tbe Atbenians, led bis army for- 
wards tbat yery nigbt to tbe bridge laid oyer tbe 
Strymon. Tbe city is seated at some distance from 
tbis pass ; and it was not tben defended by a fort as it 
is now, but was only tbe station of a smali party of 
S^ards. Brasidas tberefore easily forced tbe guard, 
being fayored in some degree by treacbery, not a little 
also by tbe season and bis own unexpected approacb. 
He tben passed tbe bridge, and was immediately mas*^ 
ter of all tbe effects of tbose Ampbipolitans wbo residc 
in all tbe tract without tbe walb* Tbit passage was so 
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sudden, that those within the city had no notice of it ; 
aad as to those without, many of them being seized, 
and otbers flying for presenration within the wali, the* 
Amphipolitans were thrown into yast confusion, in- 
crcased by their matual suspicions of one anotber. 
And it is said, that if Brasidas, instead of permitting 
bis troops to disperse for plunder, had advanced di- 
r^ctly against the city, it must unavoidably baye fallen 
into bis bandis ; but be, on the contrary, haying ordered 
tbem to balt, employed bimself in the rayage of wbat 
lay witbdnt ; and, finding notbing effectuated in bis 
fayor by accomplices within,- be for the present de- 
sisted ; but those bis accomplices were overpowered 
in number by the opposite party, who preyented their 
opening the gates immediately to Brasidas; and, act- 
ing in concert witb Eucles, their coramandant, who rer 
sided there by the brders of the Athenians to guard 
the place, they despatchcd a messenger to the otber 
commander in Thrace, Thucydides, the son of Olorus, 
who compiled tbis history, and was then in^Tbasus, 
an island colony of the Parians, and distant about balf 
a- day's' sail from Ampbipolis, pressing bim to come 
instantly tó their relief. 

Thucydides no sooner receiyed tbis notice, than with 
tlie utraost expedition be put to sea witb seyen ships 
that bappened to be at band. He designed notbing so 
much as to preyent if possible the loss of Ampbipolis ; 
ór, if that was impracticable, to throw bimself into 
£ion, and secure it in time. 

' Brasidas in the meanwhile, fearing at the approacb 
of tbis sticeor from Thasus, informed besides that 
Thucydides drew an ample reyenue from the working 
of bis gold mines in tbis ąuarter of Thrace, and was on 
tbis account of great credit amongst the principal per<^ 
sons of tbis part of the cpntinent, tried ali possible ex-* 
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"pedients to get possession of the city before bis arri- 
-ral, lest bis appearance amongst tbem migbt animate 
the Ampbipolitans witb tbe bope of siiccor by sea and 
froin Tbrace, wbicb tbe credit of Tbucydides migbt 
easily obtain for tbeir effectual preseryation, and in 
pursuance of tbis tbey migbt refase to capitulate. He 
s^nt tbem tberefore yery moderate terms, ordering bis 
berald to proclaim tbat ' tbe Ampbipolitans and Atbe- 
liians witbin tbe city sbould, if tbey desired it, be con- 
tinaed in tbe free possession of all tbeir property, 
rigbts and liberties wbateyer : but tbose wbo refused 
to stay sbould baye tbe space of fiye days allowed 
tfaeih to quit tbe town and remoye tbeir eifects.' 

Tbis proposal was no sooner beard tban tbe inclina* 
tions of tbe many took a new tum. Tbe Atbenian in-. 
terest bad but a few supporters in tbe city : tbe bulk 
of tbe inbąbitants were a mixture of foreign nationsi 
Tbere Were also witbin many persons, relations óf 
tbose wbo bad been madę prisoners witbont. And 
tbus, in tbeir present Consternation, tbe proposal wat 
generally receiyed asmild and gentle. Tbe Atbenians^ 
for tbeir part, wbo tbougbt tbemseWes morę exposed 
to danger tban tbe rest, and bad besides no bope of 
speedy relief, were deligbted witb tbe offer of ąuitting 
tbe place. So also were all tbe rest, tbat tbey were 
not to lose tbeir rigbts and liberties as citizens, and 
sbould tbns escape tbe danger tbey bad dreaded, eyen 
beyond tbeir bopes. On tbis, tbe agents of Brasidań 
expatiated only on tbe mildness and generosity of the 
terms be bad offered, because now tbey perceiyed tbat 
tbe miiltitude bad altered tbeir sentiments, and would 
no longer bearken to tbe Atbenian commandant. la 
sbort, an- accommiodation was perfected, and tbey 
opened tbe gat^s to Brasidasj on tbe conditions be bad 
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propofled by his herold. And in tłiis manner did tlie 
inhabitaiits delirer up Ampbipolis. 

But in the evening of the same day Tbucydides and 
tbe sąnadron came oyer to Eion. Brasidas was alr^ądy 
jn possęssion of Ampbipolis, and designed tbat yery 
oigbt to seize Eion also. And uniess tbis sąuadron 
bad come in tbus critically to its defence, at break of 
day it bad been lost. 

Tbucydides instantly took care to put Eion in a 
posturę of defence, in case Brasidas sbould attack it ; 
and to proyide fartber for its security, wben be bad 
opened a refuge tbere for sucb as were willing to re- 
moye tbither from Ampbipolis, according to tbe arti- 
des of tbe late surrender. 

. But Brasidas on ą sudden fell down tbe riycr witb a 
]arge number of boats towards Eion, designing, if pos* 
pibl^, to seize tbe point of land tbat juts out from the 
walls, wbicb would bave giren bim tbe command of 
tbe rlyer^s moutb, He endeavored at tbe. same time 
also to assault it.by land, but was repulsed in both 
»ttempts. And now be effectually employed bis care 
in resettling and securing Ampbipolis. 

Mercinus also, a city of Edonia,. reyolted to bim on 
tbe deatb of Pittaous, king of tbe Edonians, wbo was 
killed by tbe sons of Goa^is, and bis own wifę Braures* 
Gapselus soon after did tbe same, an4 Oesyme ; tbey 
are colonies of tbe Tbracians. Tbese. eyents were owing 
to tbe practices of Perdiccas, wbo came tbitber in 
person immediately after tbe surrender of Ampbipolis* 

Tbe loss of tbat city cast tbe Atbenians into gpreat 
consternation ; and witb reason, because it was a plact 
of great importance to tbem, sioce from tbence tbey 
bad materials for building sbips and a pecuniary re* 
yenue; and fartlier, because^ after a safe conduot 
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through Tbessaly, the route was now open to the Ła- 
^edaemonians as far as the Strymon, to annoy tfaeir de-> 
pendents. Yet, had they not possessed themselTes 
pf the bridge» the large lakę formed aboye by the 
river, and the check giren by the tńremes sta- 
lioned at Eion, would have hindered the Łacedac- 
mopians from penetrating farther. But all obstacles 
Appeared to the Athenians now quite easy to be sur- 
mounted ; and their apprehensions that their depen* 
4ents wdnld revolt alarmed tfaem much. For Bra- 
9ida8 in the rest of his conduct gaye constant proofs of 
an excellent temper ; and the declaration was erer in 
bis mouth, 'that he had been sent thither to restore 
the liberty of Greece.' Accordingly the cities which 
were subject to the Athenians had no sooner heard of 
the surrender of Amphipolis, together with the brave 
exploits and the mild engaging deportment of Bra- 
sidas, than they conceiyed the most ardent inclination 
to shake off the yoke. They secretly despatched their 
agenta to him, eamestly desiring a yisit from hira, 
with respectiye assurances from each that they would 
be the fi rst to reyolt. They judged there was no 
loDger room to apprebend any bad conseąuences from 
•iieh a step ; falsely estimating the Athenian power 
to be much less considerable than it afterwards ap- 
pefltred. But this their judgment was founded morę on 
nncertain presumption than deliberate prudence. It is 
the tum of mankind when their passions are warm, 
to giye themselyes up to blind and sanguine hope, and 
to tfarow aside with despotic scorn whateyer seemeth 
to be counter to their wishes. It was but lately that 
the Athenians had been yanąuished by the Boeotians ; 
and Brasidas had been making such recitals as might 
peisuade, though in fact they were collusiye, that at 
with his single force he offered battle to the 
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Atbeoians, and they declined it. This madę tbem eon- 
fident, and they became perfectly conrinced that tbere 
was no lon^er a strength sufficient to ehastise them. 
But wbat bad tbe greatest influence on tbeir tbougbts^ 
and disposed them intirely to mn all bazards, was tbe 
immediate pleasure tbey promised tbemseWes in a 
change, and that now tbey were going for tbe first 
time to experience tbe sweeta of Lacedaemonian friend- 
ihip. 

These inclinations were perceived by tbe Atbenians, 
who sent garrisons into eacb of tbese cities in order 
to curb them, with aa much expedition as tbe sbort- 
Bess of tbe time and tbe wintry season would permit. 

Brasidas aiso bad sent to Łacedsemon, soliciting a 
speedy reinforcement, and was bnsy bimself in pro- 
viding materials to bnild triremes in the Strymon; 
But the Łacedsemonians neglected to supply bim, 
partly througb the envy wbicb tbe leading menof 
Sparta bad conceiyed against bim, and partly becans<l 
tbeir attention was principally confined to the recoTery 
of tbeir people madę prisoners in Spbacteria, and to 
ł>ring tbe war to a conclusion. . 

The same winter, the Megareans baying recoyered 
tbeir long walls, wbicb were in tbe possession of tbe 
Athenians, leyelled them with tbe gronnd. > 

Brasidas, tbns master of Ampbipolis, gathered togę- 
thet tbe allies, and led them into tbe district called 
Acte. Ii is the tract wbicb stretches out into tbe sea 
from tbe canal wbicb was dug by Xerxes, and Atboś 
the bighest mountain in Aćte is its utmost yerge otl 
the ilSgean sea. The cities in it are ; Sanę, a colony 
of Andrians, seated close to the canal, and on that part 
wbicb faces tbe ^ea towards Euboea ; Thyssus fartber; 
and Cleone, and Acrotbous, and Olopbyzus, and 
^' ^*n, wbicb are promiscuously inhabited by yaridua 
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9ets of barbariaiis, who speak both languages. Ther« 
is also a stnall namber of Chalcideans amongst thein ; 
but the bulk are Pelasgians, the issue of those Tyr- 
rhenes who formerly inhabited Łemnos arid Athens; 
and Bisaltians, and Crestonians, and Edonians : they 
reside in smali fortresses. Most of tbem went orer tó 
Brasidas : but Sanę and Dium stood out. He there- 
fora madę his army halt on their lands, and laid theni 
waste. Yet as this had no effect, be marchedfrom 
thence to Torone of Cfaalcidica, then possessed by tbe 
Athenians.; He hastened thither at the inyitation of 
a ^mall party, who Werę ready to betray the city tO 
him. Being arrived whilst yet it was dark, he sat 
down about break of day with his ^rmy near the tem- 
pie of the Dioscuri, which lies not at most abóve three 
stadia ^ from the city. The bulk of the Toroneanar 
and the Athenian garrison were ignorant of his ap- 
proach : but the accomplices, who knew he wonld be 
punctual, sent some of their body unperceived to ób-^' 
serye his approacb. When these were thus certainly 
assured he was at band, they conducted back with 
tbem to their friends seven men armed only with dag*' 
gers. Twenty had at first been selected for this ser-^ 
▼ice, but only seven of them now had the courage to 
proceed: Lysistratus the Olynthian was the person 
who ćommanded. They got in by the wali towarda 
the sea without making an alarm, and ascending from 
thence, slanghtered the guard in the citadel, which iś 
seated on the most eminent spot, the whole city being 
built on the decliyity of a bill, and burst open th^ 
postern towards Canasttaeum. Brasidas, having sińce 
advanoed a little with the rest of his force, hal ted 
again. But he ordered a huudred targeteera to go 

> Aboyeaqaarterof amile« 
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beford, that, wben tbe gat^s sbonld be opened and tbe 
signal giren wbicb was before agreed on, tbey migbt 
break in first. These after an interwał of time won- 
dered at tbe delay, and by gradually adyancing were 
got close to tbe city. Sueb of the Toroneans witbin 
as acted in concert witb tbose wbo bad entered, wben 
once tbe postem was burnt, and tbe gates leading to 
tbe forum were tbrown open after bursting tbe bar, 
in tbe first place conducting some of tbem abont, lot 
tbem in at tbe postern, tbat tbey migbt strike a sudden 
panic on tbe ignorant inbabitauts wben attacked in 
rear, flank, and on all sides. Tbis done, they lifted 
up tbe appointed signal of fire, and gaye instant ad- 
mittance to tbe rest of tbe targeteers tbrongb tbe gates 
wbicb led to tbe forum. 

Brasidas, wben once be saw. tbe signal, roused up 
bis army, and led them running towards tbe place, 
sboutiDg all at once aloud, and tbus striking tbe great* 
est consternation into the inbabitants. Some immedi* 
ately rusbed in at tbe gates ; otbers mounted oyer tbe 
sąuare wooden macbines, wbicb, as tbe wali bad lately 
iallen down, and was now rebuilding, lay close to it, 
for the raising of Stones. Brasidas, witb tbe bulk of 
bis force, betook bimself immediately to tbe upper 
parts of the city, intending to seize the eminence, and 
possess bimself effectually of tbe place. The rest dis- 
persed tbemselves equally tbrongb erery quarter. 

Amidst tbis surprisal, tbe majority of tbe Toroneans, 
quite ignorant of the plot, were in rast confusion : but 
the agents in it, and all their party, were quickly 
ranged witb .the assailants. Tbe Athenians, (for of 
tbem there were about fifty beavy-armed asleep in tbe 
forum,) wben tbey found wbat was done, some few ex- 
cepted wbo were slain instantly on the spot, fled away 
for preseryation ; and some by land ; others in tbe 
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foafd-ships siationed tbere got safe into Łeeythus, a 
fort of tfaeir own. Tfaey kept this in their own hands, 
aa it was tbe extreinity of the city towards the seay 
atretched along on a narrow isthmtis. Hitber also 
those of the Toroneana who perse^ered in their fide- 
lity fled to them for refoge. 

It being now broad day, and the city firmly seeured* 
Brasidas caused a proclamation to be madę to tbose 
Toroneans who had fied for refuge to the Athenians^ 
that ' snch as were willing migbt return to their old 
babitations, and should enjoy their rights without any 
molestation/ But to tbe Athenians a herald was sent 
eipressly, commauding them ^ to eracuate Łecythus, 
which rightfully belonged to the Chalcideans, and a 
tmce should be granted them to remoVe themselres 
and their baggage/ An evacuation tbey absolutely 
refused, bnt reąuested one day's truce to fetch off 
their dead: be solemnly accorded two. During tbis 
space he was yery busy in strengthening the houses 
adjacent to Łecythus, and the Athenians did the same 
within. 

He also conrened the Toroneans to a generał assem-^ 
bly^ and barangued them very nearly in the same man- 
ner as he had done at Acanthus, that ' it was unjust to 
look on those who had been his coadjutors in the sur- 
prisal of the city as men worse than their neighborSy 
er as traitors ; they had no enslaring yiews, nor were 
biassed to sncb a conduct by pecnniary persuasions j 
tbe welfare and liberty of the city had been their only 
object. Neither should they, who had no share in the 
6¥ent, be morę abridged than those who had. He waa 
not come thither to destroy the city, or so mncb as one 
priyate inhabitant of it : for this yery reason he had 
cśused the proclamation to be madę to those who bad 
sheltered themselyes amongst the Athenians, because 
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fuch an attachment had not in the least impaired tbem 
in bis esteem ; sińce it was intirely owing to their 
ignorance that they had thus underyalued the Lacedae- 
monians., whose actions, as they were always morę 
just, would for the futurę intitle them much morę to 
their beneyolence ; their terror hitherto had heen 
merely the result of inexperience/ He then exhorted 
them in generał 'to take care for the futurę to be 
steady and firm allies ; sińce, should they benceforth 
ofiend, they wouM be madę answerable for the guilt. 
They were not chargeable for the past, as they had 
rather been sufferers themselyes from superior force ; 
the preceding opposition therefore deserved forgiye- 
ness/ 

Haying spoken thus, and reyiyed their spirits, when 
the truce was expired be madę assaults on Łecythus. 
The Athenians defended themselyes from a paltry ram^ 
part and battlements of the houses. One . whole day 
they efiectually repulsed them : but on the folio wing, 
when a machinę was to be planted against them by the 
enemy, from whence they intended to throw fire on 
their wooden fences, and the army was now approach- 
ing to the spot which seemed conyeuient for lodging 
their machinę, and whence it might be played off with 
effect, they raised for preyention a wooden turret, thQ 
base of which was an edifice that lay ready at band, 
and carried up many bnckets, tubs of water, and heayy 
Stones; and on it also many defendants were mounted: 
but the edifice, too beavily laden, on a sudden was 
crushed by the weight. The crush With which it fel\ 
was great; and those of the Athenians who stood near. 
and saw it were rather concerned than terrified : but 
those at a distance, and especially such as were most 
reroote, imagining the place was already taken in that 
ąuarter, fled amain to the sea and to their yessels. 
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f When Brasidas percQived they węre guitting thę 
^attlements, and bad himself beheld the accident, hę 
led his army to the assault, aud immediately carried 
the fortress. Such as were found within it were in- 
stantly destroyed : and the Athenians, in boats and 
shipsy after haying tbus abandoned it to the enemy^ 
crossed oyer to the Pallene. 

. But Brasidas (for in Lecythus there is a tempie of. 
Minenra ; and before he proceeded to the assault he 
had publicly proclaimed that a reward of thirty minse 
of silver^ should be given the man who first mounted 
the rampart), concluding now that it was taken less by 
human than some other means, reposited the thirty 
luinffi in the tempie, as an offering to the goddess : and 
liaring demolished Lecythus and cleared all away, he 
consecrated the whole spot as sacred to ber. During 
the remainder of the winter he provided for the secu* 
rity of the^places already in his possession, and wa^, 
planning futurę conquests. And with the eud of this 
winter the eighth year of the war expired. 

Year IX. — ^Very early in the spring of the ensuing 
snmmer the Athenians and Łacedsemonians madę a 
truce to continue for a year. The motives on the 
Athenian side were these : 'that Brasidas, might no 
longer seduce any of their towns to reyolt, before they 
were enabled by this interral of leisure to act against 
him ; and besides, that if they reaped any advantage 
from this truce, they might proceed to a farther ac- 
commodation.' Qn the Łacedaemonian side it was 
imagiaed that 'the Athenians were under such terrorą. 
as in fact they were ; and, after a remission of calami- 

* Kin6ty-six pounds fifteen shilUogg. 
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tieś and miafortunes, would morę eagerly come into 
8ome expedients for a futore reconciliation ; of course, 
would deliver up to them their citizens, and corae into 
a truce for a larger term/ The recovery of the Spar- 
tans was a point on which they laid a greater stress 
than ever, even during the career of success which at-' 
tended Brasidas. They foresaw, and in case he ex-' 
tended his conqnests, and even brought them to a ba- 
lance with their foes, of those they must for erer he 
deprived ; and the conflict then proceeding on equal 
adrantages, the dangers also would be equal^ and the 
yictory still in suspensę. 

On the motires, both parties and their allies agreed 
to a truce of the foUowing tenor : — 

' As to the tempie and oracie of the Pythian Apollo, 
it seems good unto us that access be granted to all who 
desire it, without fraud and without fear, according to 
the laws of our country. The same is approved of by 
the Łacedaemonians and their allies now present ; and 
they promise to send heralds on purpose, and to spare 
no pains to procure the consent of the Boeotians and 
Phocians. 

' As to the treasure belonging to the god, care sfaall 
be taken by us to find out those who have presumed to 
embezzle it ; and this fairly and honestly, according to 
the laws of our country, both by you, and by us^ and 
by all others who are willing ; all proceeding respect- 
ively according to the laws of their sereral constitn- 
tions. 

' It has farther seemed good to the Łacedaemonians 
and their other allies, if the Athenians agree to the 
truce, that both parties shaU keep within tlieir own 
bounds, and hołd what we are at present respectirely 
possessed of : that is to say, the former to keep in 
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CorypluuDiim,^ within the mcmitaiDg of BonpkrM and 
Tomeus ; the latter of Gytbera ; withont CDlargiDff the 
oommuiiication for the procnring of alliance, neither 
on onr side against you, nor on yonr side against ns. 
Tbat those in Nisaoa aad Minoa pass net foeyoud the 
road tbat leads from the gates of Megara adjacent to 
tiie tempie of Nisus iowards the tempie of Neptune, 
aod from the tempie of Neptune earries dircetly to the 
bridge laid across to Minoa : tfaat neither the Mega- 
reans nor their allies pass beyond the same road, nor 
into the itland which the Athenians hare taken ; both 
keeping within their bonnds, and on no occasion what- 
ever to have any intereonrse wifh ene another: the 
Megareans still to retain what they possess in Trcezene, 
and whateTer they hołd by compact włth the Athe- 
nians ; to have, £ftrther, the free nse of the aea on Iheir 
own coasts, and thoee of their allies. 

* That the Łaoedsemonians and allies shałl not nari- 
gate the sea in a łong ship,* but in any oth^r ressela 
rowed with oars, and of no larger burden thaa firtf 
hundred talents.' 

' Tbat by virtue of this truee safe condnct be granted 
bo^fli of passage and repassage, either by land or sea, 
either to Peloponnesus or to Athens, to all heraldś 
and ambassadors, and their whole retinne, howerer 
nnmerotis, commissioned to negotiate the determina- 
tion of the war, or to get controverted points adjudged. 

* That sp long as this truce be in foree no deserters 
be entertained, neither by you nor by us, whether 
they be freemen or slarcs. 

* Yoa sball do jostice in onr canses, and we shałl do 
the same for you, according to the laws of our respec- 

> In which stood the fort of Pylus. 
^ A ship of war. ^ Fir«-«nd-twenty tons. 
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tire coBrtitations, to the end tbat all ćontroyenies may' 
be judicially settled without a war.* 

' These articles haye tlie approbation of the Łaceds- 
monians and their allies. But,* if any thing morę* 
honorable or morę just occurs to y ou, y ou are to repair* 
to Łacedsmon, and propose it there: for whatever 
points you may demonstrate to be just^ will in no de- 
gree whateyer be rejected, neitber by the Łacediemo-' 
nians nor by their allies : proyided the persona ćharged> 
with these new commissions be sent with fuli powers to 
pnt to them the finishing band, in the same mannen 
as you reąuire the same condittons from us. 

' This truce shall be in force lor a year.' 

Ratified by the people. 

The Acamantine tribe presided. Phanippus ^watf- 
the notary public. Niciades was in the chair. Łachem 
pronounced — ' Be it for the welfare and prosperity of 
the Athenianś, that a suspension of arms is granted 
on the terms offered by the Łacedasmonians and 
allies/ 

Agreed in the public asserobly of the people, 

' That this suspension shall conttnue for a year. 

' That it shall take place tliis yery day, being the 
fourteentfa day of the month Elaphebolion. 

' That during this interyal ambassadors and herald^ 
shall pass between them, to adjust the terms on which 
the war sbould be definitiyely concluded. 

< That the generals of the state and the presidents 
in course shall first at Athens conyene an assembly of 
the people, to adjust the terms on which their em- 
bassy shoułd be empowered to pnt an end to the war. 
And, 

*■ That the ambassadors, who were now present in 
the assembly, shall give a solemn ratification that they 
will punctually abide by this truce for a year.' 
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Thfi Łaćedapmonians and their allies agreed to these 
articles, and pledged their oath for tbe obserration of 
them to tbe Atbenians and tbeir allies at Łacedaemon, 
on tbe twelfth day of tbe montb Gerastins. 

Tbe persons wbo settled tbe articles and assisted at 
tbe sacrifice were, 

For tbe Lacedfemonians — ^Taums, tbe son of Ecbe- 
timidas, Atbenasus, tbe son of Periclidaś, Pbilocbari- 
das, tbe son of £ryxidaida8. For tbe Corintbians — 
iGneas, tbe son of Ocytns, Enpbamidas, tbe son of 
Aristonynins. For tbe Sicyonians — Damotimus, tbe 
son of Naucrates, Onasitnns, tbe son of Megacles. For 
tbe Megareans — Nicasus, tbe son of Cecalus, Mener 
erates, tbe son of Ampbidoras. For tbe Epidaurians 
•*~Anipbias, tbe son of Eupseidas. For tbe Atbenians — 
Nicostratns, tbe son of Diotrepbes, Nicias, tbe son of 
Niceratusy Autocles, tbe son of Tolmaeus, generals of 
tbe State. 

> In this manner was a suspension of arms concluded, 
during wbicb tbey continned witbout interruption to 
bold conferences witb one another about settling tbe 
terms of a firm and lasting peace. 

During tbe intery^al tbese matters were tbus in agi- 
fation, Scione, a city in tbe Pallene, revolted from tbe 
Atbenians to Brasidas. • Tbe Scioneans indeed in tbe 
Pallene give out tbat tbey are of Peloponnesus ; tbat 
tbeir ancestors wbo settled in tbese otber seats were 
driven tbere originally by a storm, wbicb in tbeir re- 
turn froro Troy dispersed tbe Acbseans. Wben tbey 
brad notified tbeir rerolt to bim, Brasidas passed over 
to Scione by nigbt. A party of bis friends sailed be- 
fore bim in a trireme, and be followed at some dis- 
tance in a fiy-boat, to tbe end tbat if be sbould fali in 
wtth any yessel larger than tbis boat, tbe trireme 
migbt make bead against ber ; but if anotber trireme 
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of equal strengtb should come up to them, be judged 
9be would neglect his smaller boat, and would attack 
the ship, wbicb would gWe bim time to complete bis 
passage in security. 

Wben be was safe landed, and bad couvened an as- 
sembly of Scioneans, be barangued tbem aa be bad 
done before at Acantbus and Torone. But be added 
farther, tbat * tbey were a people most deserying of 
applause, sińce, thougb tbe coramunication ^tb the 
Pallene, as being an isthtnus, was out off by tbe Athe- 
nians, who were masters of Potidapa, and tbey were by 
this means become islanders to all intents and pur« 
poses ; yet tbey bad, without prior 8olicitation» ad- 
vanced boldly towards liberty, nor could bear to lie iu 
cowardly inactirity tiU necessity forced them to snch 
measures as tended to tbeir manifest welfare. Tbia 
was ample proof tbat tbey were ready to undergo tbe 
greatest perils to obtain tbe wisbed-for settlements of 
tbeir State. He tberefore regarded tbem as in truth 
tbe most gallant friends of tbe Łaoedsemonians, and 
would in all respects do proper honor to tbeir wortb.' 

The Scioneans were eleyated by these bondsome 
commendations. All of tbem became fuli of spirits, 
not even those excepted to wbom tbe prior steps bad 
been by no means agreeable. Tbey cbeerfully de* 
termined to sustain all futurę war, and in eyery shape 
gave Brasidas bonorable entertainment. By publio 
Yote tbey placed on bis bead a golden crown as tbe de- 
li verer of Greece, wbilst eyery single Scionean waa 
busy in adorning bim witb ribbons, and caressing bia 
like a yictor in tbe solemn games. His stay at preaemt 
was short ; be only placed a smali party in tbe town 
to secure it, and then repassed to Torone. But aoon 
after be transported tbitber tbe greater part of his 
force, designing witb the aid of tbe Scioneans to mąko 
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att(6mptd on Mendę and Poticleea. He conclnded how^ 
erer that tbe Athenians wonld lose no time in throwing 
in a succor as into an island, and ao he endearored to 
be beforehand with theni. 

He had already formed an intelligence to tbe preju*- 
dioe of tbose cities to get tbem betrayed ; and be was 
now^ intent on executing bis schemes against them. 
Bnt during tbis pause Aristonyinus, despatcbed by tbe 
Atbenians, and Athensens by tbe Łacedaemonians to 
circulate tbe news, arrived in a trireme, and notified to 
him tbe suspension of arms. His forces were tben 
transported back to Torone. 

Tbe persons employed communicated tbe articles of 
tbe tracę to Brasidas, and all tbe Lacedaemonian con-^ 
federates in Thrace declared tbeir acąniescence in wbat 
bad been done. Aństonymns was well satisfied in 
otber respects ; bnt finding, by coniputing tbe dayS) 
tbat tbe revolt of tbe Scioneans was too late in point 
of time, be protested against tbeir being intitled to tbe 
benefit of tbe truce. Brasidas, on tbe otber band, urged 
many argnments to prove it prior in time, and refuted 
to restore that city. When therefore Aristonymns 
had reported tbis aflair at Atbens, tbe Athenians in an 
instant were ready to take up arms again for tbe re^ 
dtiction of Scione. But tbe Łacedaemonians, by an 
embassy pnrposely despatcbed, remonstrated that ' they 
■bottld regard snch a proceeding as a breach of tbe 
tmce ;' and asserted * tbeir rigbt to tbe city, as they re- 
posed intire credit on Brasidas : bowever, they were 
ready to refer tbe dispute to a fair arbitration.' The 
others refused to abide by mo hazardous a decision, bnt 
wottld recoyer it as soon as possible by force of arms* 
They were irritated at tbe tbought tbat persons seated 
as it were on an island sbonld presume to rerolt from 
tbem, and place snch confidence in tbe unprofitabltf 
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land-power of tbe Łacedemonians. There was, far* 
•ther, morę truth in tbe datę of the revolt than at pre^ 
aeot the Athenians could eyince : for, in fact, the Scia- 
neans reyolted two days too late. But at the inatiga- 
tion of Gleon they immediately passed a decree, tbat 
' the Scioneans should be reduced by force, and then 
put to the sword/ And their attention was recalled 
from all other points to expedite the needful prepara- 
tions for the execution of this. 

In the mean time Mendę, also a city in the Pallene» 
and a colony of Eretrians, rerolted from them. Bra- 
sidas receiyed them into his protection, thinking him<» 
'self justified, as they had openly come over to him in 
the time of truce. Besides, be had himself some rea^ 
80 ns to recriminate on the Athenians, as violators af thft 
articles. On this account the Mendeans were morę 
enconraged to the step, as they saw Brasidas was de^ 
termined to snpport them, and were conrinced, by tb<3 
affair of Scione tbat be would not abandon them, 
The design farther had been originally set on foot by 
the few ; who, though they delayed it for a time, were 
resolyed to push it into execution ; for they appre* 
hended tbat a discorery might prove fatal to them- 
' selres, and so forced the bulk of the people • to act 
against their incUnation. But the Athenians, who had 
a quick intelligence of it, were now exasperated much 
morę than before, and redoubled their preparatioiw 
against both those places. 

Brasidas, who soor expected the arriral of their 
arroament, conreyed away the wives and cbildren of 
the Scioneans and Mendeans to Olynthus of Cbalci* 
dica, and had them escorted thither by fiye hundred 
' heavy-armed Peloponnesians, and three hundred Ghal<* 
cidic targeteers : the commander of the whole escort 
was Polydamidas. Those left behind, expectiDg sooto 
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{to be Tuited by the AtbeniaiM, nnited their endeayors 
,to get things in good order for their receptioD. 

In the interyal, Brasidas and Perdiccas marched to- 
getber a second time into Łyncns againat Arribiens. 
Tbey commanded their separate bodies ; one, the forces 
,of the Macedonians subject to himself, and the heavy- 
.armed Grecians who dwelt amongst them ; the other, 
the remainder- of his own Peloponneaians reinforced 
by Chalcideans and Acanthians, and ąuotas from other 
cities sach as they were able to flimiah. The number 
<of heavy-armed Grecians computed together.amonnted 
to- about three thonsand : the cayalry that attended, 
both of Macedonians and Chalcideans, was on the 
whole little less than a thousand.: and the remaining 
crowd of barbarians was great. 

Breaking tbns into the territory of Arribaens, and 
finding the Łyncestians already in the field to op- 
.pose them, they also sat down and factd them. The 
infantry on each side were posted on.an eminence, and 
a plain lay between them. This yielding loom for the 
excuraions of the horse, the .cavalry of both began a 
skirmish first. Batthen Brasidas, and Perdiccas, so 
. soon as the Ły ncestian theary-armed were mo^ing first 
lirom the eminence to the aid of their cavalry, and 
were ready to engage, marched also. down into the 
plain to oppose them, where they charged and routed 
the Łyncestians. A lai^ number of the latter were 
slain; the rest fled for . presenration to the eminences, 
and there stood qaiet. 

The yictors after this, haying erected a trophy, 
^ontinued for two or three . days in the same post, 
waiting for the lUyrians who were coming np to join 
Perdiccas for a stipnlated pay. And .then Perdiccas 
intended to advance farther against the YiUages of 
ArribflBus, and sit no longer inacti^e. Mendę howeyer 
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wftf stul nppermofli in the care of J^pwidfts : tbat pkce 
must be.losty should ^he Athentami amve.before it m 
tke loterral : tbe Illyńąns beside* were not yet oome 
up. Hd reiłshed not the .prqjeB);, and waa morę in^^ 
ellned to go back. This engeodered some dispntes 
betweea. łbem, in tbe midst of wbicb tbe news was 
broagkt tbat tbe lUyrianfl had deserted Perdiccaa, 
and jciined tbemselres witb Arribaeus. On wbicb it 
waa aGon* re8olved between tbem to retire, as tbere 
WAS reason to dread tbe accession of men so ijenowned 
for military Talor. Yet tbe disagreement between 
tbem preyented tbeir fixiiig on any certain time for 
filing off. Nigbt came on, in wbicb tbe Macedonians 
and tbe crowd of barbarians being struck witb a sud- 
den panic, as numerous armies are apt to be, witb*- 
Ottt any certain cause, and imaginiog tbat much 
larger numbers were coming against tbem tban in faet 
was tme, and tbat tbey were near enougb to attack 
tbem, Ibey instantly «took to tbeir beels and borried 
homewarda* Perdiccaa for a time knew notbing of tbe 
matter, and wben informed of it, was compelled by 
tbę flying troops to dislodge in tbeir company, witbont 
being abie to get a sigbt of Brasidas : for tbey were 
^Mamped at a distance from eacb otber. 

At tbe dawn of day Brasidas . peroeired tbat tbe 
Macedonians bad dislodged, ąnd tbat tbe lUyrians and 
Arribiens were approacbing to attack bim. He tbere- 
fore drew bis forces togetber* forming a sgnare witb 
bis beayy-armed, in tbe centrę of wbicb be disposed 
all tbe crowd of ligbt-armed ; and in tbis form be in- 
tended to retreat. IJe appointed the youngest men to 
sally out, in case tbe enemy any wbere attacked tbem; 
and be himself, w^tb a picked body of three bundred, 
deterroined to briog np tbe rear in person, in order to 
sustata aad make good tbeir retreat against tbe ran of 
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the enemy who should press on their rear. And be«- 
fore the enemy came near, as well as the hnrry wonld 
admit, he animated his aoldiers thns : 

* Did I not snspect, ye men of Peloponnesns, that 
thns abandoned as you are, ąnd ready to be attacked 
by barbańanst and tbose nnmerous too, who were in 
some constemation, I shonld jndge it needless to ia^ 
fltruct or to encourage you. But now, against this 
desertion of pur friends, and this multitnde of our 
•nemieSy I shall eudeavor by a short admonition and 
exbortation to raise witfain you the fuU g^randeur of 
your 8onls» On you it is ineumbent to behare with 
gallantry in eyery martial scenę ; on the account, not 
merely of acting in the open field in the presence of 
so many confederates, bat of your own hereditary 
▼ałor. Your sonls ought not to be dismayed at a mnU 
titnde of foes, sińce you were not bom under govem<- 
ments where the many control the few, but wbere the 
few command the army. And the only roeans, by 
which you acquired this noble privilege, waayictoriottt 
per8everance in the fiełds of battle. Yetof thesę 
barbarians, your fears of whom are the result of your 
ignorance, you ought to be informed, from what yott 
have learned yoarselyes in form er conflicts against 
them with the Macedonians, as well as from what I 
conjecturey and wbat I depend on from the acconnti 
of others, that in action they will be by no meana 
terrible : for when an hostile force, though in reality 
weak, carries with it the appearance of strength, a 
trae discovery of its state is no sooner obtained than 
U redoubles the courage of their opponents« But 
men, in whom valor is firmly implanted> nonę can 
assault with extraordinary spirit but sueh as know 
them not. These enemies of yonrs are dreadAil for a 
while, merely till brought to trial. Tbeir multitnde 
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renders them terrible to the sight: the londness 4)f 
their shouts is insupportable to the ear* Tbeir wea- 
pons, braodished about, and clasbiog ia the air» ha^e a 
frightfiil and menacing look. Bat their spirit will not 
anawer their show, when .charging against^suchas will 
'Suatain -their shock. They «re not drawn up with 
«kill, nor will they blush when compelled to ąnit their 
<gronnd. To fly from or to fly after an enemy is eqiially 
a matter of glory to them : by such things is their 
valor established and rescued from reproach* For a 
battle, where every combatant is his own commander, 
legeret a spacious and handsome opportunity to eacb 
of providing for his safety. They this moment jndge 
it morę safe to intimidate us at a distance than to run 
to the charge ; for otherwise, before this day they had 
4ittacked us. And you plainly see that all the terror 
-whieh now nins before them will Yanish* at the onsel^ 
•as terrible only to sight and hearing. When therefore 
they adyance to the xharge, sustain it, and repulse 
them ; .and when opportunity serves, fali back into 
your ranks again with regularity and order. Ton 
shall thns the sooner secure your retreat, and be eon- 
▼inced for the time to come that such rabbles, to men 
who can stand the first fury of their onset, have only 
madę at a distance, and .by their pausing, a vain and 
snanacing paradę of valor ; but such as will gire gronnd 
and fly before them, they pursue with eagerness, and 
. are excelłently bra^e when there is no resistance.' 

After this exhortation Brasidas caused his army to 
file leburely off. The barbarians perceiving it, pressed 
forwards with g^eat noise and clamor, supposing tbat 
he fled, and that they might intercept and cut him off. 
But when the appointed parties sallied out from all 
ąuarters to receive them, and Brasidas himself, with 
bis picked .body, sustained their charge, they repnUed 
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ihem at their first assanlt, to the great 'surprise of the 
enemy* Afterwards, receWing eTery repeated atlack^ 
•they beat them off cotitinnally ; and then, during the 
intenrals of pause, retreated in good order, till at 
length the bulk of the barbarians discontinued their 
efforts in the plain against the Greeks under BrasidaB, 
and leaTiDg only a part of their body to follow and 
annoy them in their retreat, the rest wheeled speediły 
off to pursue the flying Macedonians, and such as they 
o^ertook they slanghtered. To the narrow pasa far* 
,ther between two hills, which was the entrance inte 
the territories of Arrib»us, they hnrried before in 
order to secure it, knowing it to be the only route by 
which Brasidas conld retreat. He was now drawing 
near it, and in the most difficult part of the passage 
they were spreading themselres circnlarly to encom- 
pass him on all sides. But Brasidas perceiring their 
design, -ordered the three hundred that marched with 
him to adyance fali speed np that bill which he thongfat 
was most practicable, and possess themselyes of it; 
and tbis with the ntmost expedition, each as he was 
able, withont regarding form, and endearor to drive 
the barbarians thence, who were already posting them- 
selres on it, before they were joined by larger num- 
berst and could inyost him on all sides. They did so, 
attacked, and madę themselres masters of the bill, 
which enabled the main body of the Grecians to march 
up withont obstruction : for now the barbarians were 
throwD into constemation, when their detachment had 
in this.manner been beaten off from the eminence. 
And here they discontinued the pursnit, imagining the 
enemy had fdready passed the frontier, and secured 
their retreat. 

. Brasidas, when once he was master of the eminencea, 
marched on without .molestation ; and the yerysame 
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day Teftcbed Arnina, Ihe fint place within tlie do- 
niaions of Perdiccas. His soldiers indeed, who were 
esatperated against the Macedonians for haring^ thas 
precipitately abandoned them, whaterer yokes of oxeii 
tliey met with on their ronte^ or whatever bagg^g^e lay 
dropped on the gronnd, (as sncb tbings it was likely 
sbonld bappen in a retreat by nigbt, and confased by 
fear,) the fonner they nnyoked and cut to pieces, 
and secreted the latter as lawful pluń der. Herę Per* 
diccas first began to regard Brasidas ias bis enemy, and 
erer after forced himself against his inclinations to 
bate the Peloponnesians ; not indeed in bis judgment 
preferring the Athenians, bnt prevai]ed on by the ex* 
igenees of bis own aflfairs, be cast abont for the means 
of being again recpnciled to the latter, and disen«> 
tangłing himself from the former. 

Brasidas, having retreated tbrongb Macedonia to 
Torone, found the Athenians aiready in possession of 
Mendę. Judgiag it impossible now to pass over into 
the PaDene and dri^e out the enemy, be chose to re<^ 
Inain tbere and secnrely to garrison Torone:' for, 
during the time of the expedition into Łyncns^ the 
Athenians bad put to sea against Mendę and Scione, 
witb the armaroent they bad provided, consisting of 
fifty ships, ten of whicb were Chian, of a thousand 
beavy-armed of their own citizens, six bnndred 
archers, a thousand roercenary Thracians, and a body 
of targeteers furnisbed by their adjacent dependatits ! 
Nicias, the son of Niceratns, and Nicostratus, the sort 
of Diotrephes, had the command of the wbole. They 
weighed from Potidea, and landing at the tempie of 
Neptane, marched directly for Mendę. The Men*' 
deans, with their own force and three hundred Scio- 
neans who were come to their sueeor, and the Pelo- 
ponnesian auxiliaries, in all seyen bnndred heary- 
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armed, uoder the commatid of Polydamidas, were en<« 
eamped without the city on a strong eniinence. Ni- 
cias taking with bim a hundred and tweiity light-amed 
Methoueans and sixty picked men of the heary^amed 
Athenians, and all the arehers, attempted to monnt by 
a path that led up the eminence ; but» being galled by 
the enemy, was not able to force the aacent. Nieo8«> 
tratus, with all the rest of the force, baring fetched 
a compass abont, in order to monnt in a remote ąuar* 
ter, where the aacent was impracticable, was qnite 
thrown into disorder, and thus the whole Athenian 
army narrowly escaped a total defeat. Aatherefore 
the Meńdeans and alliea maintained their post the 
whole day, the Atheniana drew off and encamped: 
and when night came on the Meńdeans withdrew into 
the city. 

The next day the Athenians sailing ronnd to the 
Scione side, possessed themaelres of the subnrbs, and 
spent the whole day in ravaging the country, aa not a 
sonl sallied out to obstruct them ; for some bnatlea 
now were on foot in the city inclioing to a sedition. 
The three hundred Scioneans departed also in the 
sncceeding night to their own borne : and the day ioU 
lowing Nicias, adrancing with a raoiety of the force 
within their frontier, raTaged the district of the Scio- 
neans; whilst Nicoatratus, with the remainder, sat 
down before the upper gates of Mendę, from whence 
the road leads to Potidaea. But Polydamidas, as the 
Meńdeans and the auziliaries had ehanced to gronnd 
their arms in tbis ąuarter within the wali, drew them 
vp in order of battle, and exhorted the Meńdeans to 
sally out. It was replied in a aeditious manner by one 
of the popular faction, * that they would not sally, 
and wonld have nothing to do with the war.' At such 
a refttsal Polydamidas harang laid banda on the per- 
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SOD, ft tmnlilt at once ensued, in which tbe people rau^ 
immediately to arms, and, furioos witfa anger, madę 
towards the PelopóDnesians, and all those of the op- 
posite faction who sided with them. Tliey fell on and 
rotited them in an instant, terrified as they were at 
this suddeii assault ; and the gates were tbrown open 
at the same time to the Athenians. They supposed 
thia insurrection bad been madę against them in eon-* 
seąuence of some prerious combination ; and as many 
as escaped out of the scuffle with life fled away to the 
eitadel, whicb was before in theirpossession. 

Bnt the Athenians (for Nicias was no w retumed 
before the city) bnrsting into Mendę, (for it was not 
opened by composition,) with their whole united 
force^ plundered it as though taken by storm ; nay, 
the generals had some difficulty to restrain their sol- 
diers from putting the inhabitants to the sword. And 
after this they issued their commands to the Mendeans 
to continue their government in the usuał form, and 
to proceed judicially against those of their body whom 
they esteemed the principal authors of the revolt. 
Thpse in the citadel they shnt up with a wali extend« 
ing on both sides to the sea, and posted a guard to 
secure the blockade* 

When in this manner they had possessed themsełyeS 
Df Mendę, they marched against Scione. The inha^ 
bitantS) with the Peloponnesian aids, coming out to 
receive them, posted themseWes on a strong eminence 
before the city ; which, unless the enemy could take 
it, would infalłibly prevent their walling them about. 
But the Athenians stormed the post, and after an en- 
gagement forcing them ia dislodge, they formed their 
camp, and having erected a trophy, got every thing 
in readiness for the circiimvallatiou. And no long 
time aflery whilst they were busied in this work, the 
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aaxiliaries blocked ap in the citadel at Mendę, bariog* 
forced the ^ard posted near the sea, g^ot away by' 
nigfat '^ and the major part of them, escaping priyily 
through the Atbenian camp before Scioney got safe. 
into that town. 

When the circumyallation of Scione was in band< 
Perdiccas, haying despatched a herald for the purpose 
to the Atbenian generals, entered into a new treaty with 
the Athenians. He took this step outof pure enmity 
to Brasidas, arising from the retreat out of Łyncus ; 
and had begun from that time to act in their favor : for^ 
it bappened that at this yery junctnre of time Ischa-* 
goras the Łacedsemonian was bringing up by land a: 
reinforcement to Brasidas. Bnt Perdiccas, as well ta 
oblige Nicias, who, as he had renewed his allianee^ 
commanded him to giye some conspicuous proof of his 
attachment to the Athenians, as to gratify his own re^ 
sentment in refasing the Peloponnesians a passage 
through his dominions, had gained the concurrence of 
bis Thessalian friends ; sińce with the chief persons of 
that country he had eyer been closely united by tfad 
bospitable ties, and so stopped the reinforcement and 
tbeir conyoy, that they dared not attempt to pasitf 
through Thessaly. Ischagoras, howeyer, and Aminias, 
and Aristeus, reached Brasidas in person, being com-^ 
missioned by the Łacedaemonians to inspect the posturę 
of tbeir affairs, and broughtwith them some youngmen 
of Sparta, though contrary to their laws, who were ta 
take on them the goyernment of the cities which were 
no longer ta be trusted to their former managers. In 
effect, Clearidas, the son of Gleonymus,they placed atf 
goyernor in Amphipolis, and Epitelidas, the son of He** 
gesander, in Torone. 

This same summer the Thebans demolisbed the wall^ 
of tbe Thespiensians ; alleging as the reason, that they 
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were practisiDg with the At^eniaDs. TbU demolitioii 
had erer been intended ; but its e)Lecation was now 
become morę easy, as the flower of their youth had pe* 
rished in tbe late battle foaght against the Atheniass. 

This summer also the tempie of Juno at Argos wa» 
destroyed by fire. Chryaur the priestess had f^aced a 
buming torch too near the garlaods, and uaawares fell 
last asleep. The flames broke out, and were ragfiBg all 
around before they were perceWed. Chrysis itideed 
instantly, for fear of the Argiyes, fied away by night 
to Phlius. They, aecordisg to the Jaw enacted for 
ihat purpose, appointed another priestess in her room, 
whose name was Phacinis. Eight years of this war 
had elapsed, and it was the middle of the ninth when 
Chrysis fled. 

The cireumTallation of Scione also was completed 
about tbe close of this summer ; and the Athenians, 
lefrying behiud a suffioient body to guard it, drew ofF 
the rest of their army. 

lu the ensuing Winter thing^s were quiet between the 
Athenians and Lacedasmoniaus, because of the suspeu- 
sioB of arms. But the Mantineans and Tegeatse, and 
the confederates on both sides, engaged at Laodicea of 
Orestis; but the victory was doubtfuL £ach party 
ronted a wing of their opponents, and both sidsa 
erected trophies, and sent tbe spoils to Delphi. Many 
howeyer were slain on both sides, and the battle waa 
drawn, the night putting an end to the contest.* The 
Tegeatie indeed passed the night on the fieM, and im« 
mediately erected a trophy : but the Mantinema with- 
drew to Bucołion, and afterwafds erected their trophy 
xa opposition. 

In the close of this winter, and when the spring waa 
already approaching, Brańdas farther madę au attempt 
OA Potidsea. Haying appreached it in the ni^l» and 
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applied his ladders, so far he proceeded without caus- 
ing an alarm: for the beli being passed by, during 
that interval, before be that carried it forwards could 
return, the moment was seized for applying themJ 
Howeyer, the alarm was taken before he could pos- 
Sibly scalę ; on which he drew ofT his army- without 
loss of time, not caring to wait for the return of day> 
And thus ended the winter ; and with it the ninth 
year of this war, of which Thucydides bas coropiled 
the history. 

> The officers reralarly went their rounds to see that all the 
sentińels were at their poats. When tbey approached any of 
them, a little beli was rung, to which the sentinel was to 
answer, in proof that he was at his post and awake. The 
interral between the rounds was so considerable, and th& 
Tigilance of the sentinel, as the beli was jost gone by^ miicht 
be so relazed, that Brasidas hoped he migot ezecute his 
scheme* 
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^EAR X. B.C. 422. — In .the fpUowing summer, the 
truoe^ madę for a year, expired» of cou^se^ at the time 
of tbe.Pythian games: and, during this rela&atien 
frojto war, tfać Athenians caiosed. tli^ ^eliaiis to evacu- 
ate the isle of Delos ; imagining that, on tjbe taint of 
some crimes long sińce committed, they were not suf* 
ficiently pure to perform du« senrice to the god> and 
that this yet was wanting to render thaf work of pur- 
gation -complete, in which, as I have already related» 
they thought themselves justified in demoHshing the 
sepulchres of the dead. The Delians settled agait), 
as fast as they could remore themselves thither, at 
Atramyttium, bestowed on them for this purpose by 
Phamaces. 
Cleon,* haying obtained the commission from the 

1 Cleon is now grown perfectly convinced that he is a yerj 
hero, and has prevailed on a majority of the people of Athens 
to be of the same mind, sińce, seńously and deliberately, 
they intmst him with a most important and delicate com- 
mission. He now imagines he can carry all before him, and 
pluck all the laurels of Brasidas &om the head of that accom- 
plished Spartan, eyen without haring Demosthenes for his se- 
Gond. We may guess to what a height of insolence he was Jiow 
grown from the * Knights ' of Aristophanes. And, to set it in 
the most ludicrons yiew, the poet opens his play with Nicias 
and Demosthenes, whom he paints in a very injurious man- 
ner ; and, no doubt, it must hare been rery grating to them 
to see themselyes represented in so Iow buffoonery on tJie 
stage at Athens. ' Demosthenes begins with a snowet cf 
eurses on that ezecrable Paphlagonian, Cleon ; Nicias seconds 
him ; and then, both of them howl together in a most lament- 
able duetto. They next lay their heads together about some 
means of redress. Demosthenes proposes getting out of 
their master, Cleon^s, reach. ' Let ns go, then,' saya Nicias* 
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Atheoiand, weat b^r fiiea into the Tbrftc&jań donipions^ 
•o soon aa tbió suspensiott of annS' ^piręd, haying 
niuler bis command twełye btmdred-^beaTyr^armed Atbe-« 
niąns, tbree bundred borsetueii) ftpd lafger numbers of 
tbeir aUied forces* His whole armajneiit consisted oC 
tbirty sail. Toucbing first at.Seione> yet blocked \łp, 
be drew from tbence tbe beaTy-armed, stationed tbere 
as guards ; and standing away, entered tbe baveii of 
tbe Colopbonians, lying at no great distance from Tot 
tonę* Being berę informed by tbe deserters tbat Br a- 
sidas.was not inTorone^ nor tbe inbabitants able to 
make bead against bim, be marcbed bis forces by land 
towards tbat city, and sent ten of bis sbips about, to 
stand in for tbe barbor* His -first approacb was to tbe 
newrampart^wbicb Brasidas badtbrown np quite roand 
tbe -city, in order to inelose tbe suburbs witbin its 
cincture ; and tbus, by tbe demolition of tbe old wajLlf 

' Ay ; let us go/ cries Demosthenes, * Say no morę,* says 
Kicias, ' let us go over to the enemy.' — * Ay, over to the 
•nemy,' adds tbe otber. * But first,' says Nicias, ' let us gor 
and prostrate ourselyes before the images of the gods.'^-' What 
images V says Demosthenes ; ' dost thou tbink then there are 
finy gocfs V — * I do,* — * On what groóndsT' — * Bfecause I am uu- 
deserredly the object of their batred/ Stfch are the darińg 
misFepresentations Aristophanes makes of characters that by 
no meana deserye it ! Demosthenes afterwards describes the 
arrogańce of Cleon thus : ' He bas 6ne footfized in Pyluś, and 
the other in the assembly of the psople. When be moy0s, ha 
Btnits and stretohęs.at such arate, that his body is in Thrace, 
Cishjands in iEtolia, and his attention amóngst the tribes at 
borne.' Nicias then proposes poisoning themselyes by drink- 
ing bQll's blood, Uke Themistooles :— /. Or yather,' says Pet 
mostbenesu * a dose of good winę.' Thi&is agreęd on, in 
drder to cheer up their spirits, and enable thein to ćonfront 
Cleda; and play^off against him- the l»eller of black-puddings. 
Nicias accordingly goes and steals the winę, Yet,: ią spito 
of the most outrageous ridicule, and the oppositión of alt 
wise and honest men at Athens, we see Cleon now at the bead 
of an anny, to stop the iH^id conąn^Sts of Brasidas, 
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bad rendered it one intire city. Wben tbe Athenians 
came to the aasaalt, Pasitelidas, the Łacedsemoniaii 
(who was commaDdant), and tbe grarriaon under bis 
command, 6xerted tbemselyes in its defence. But 
wben tbey could no longer maintain it, and at tbe same 
time the sbips, sent round on pnrpose, bad entered tbe 
barbor, Pasitelidas, fearing lest tbe sbips migbt take 
tbe town, now left defenceless, and wben tbe ranpart 
was carried by tbe enemy, be bimself migbt be inter- 
cepted, abandoned it iromediately, and retired with all 
speed into tbe town ; bat tbe Atbenians were already 
disembarked, and masters of tbe place. Tbe land force 
aiso broke in ipstantly at bis beels, by rushing along 
tbrongb tbe aperture in tbe old wali ; and some, as well 
Peloponnesians as Toroneans, tbey siew i^ tbe mpment 
of irruption. Some also tbey took alive, amongst wbom 
was Pasitelidas, tbe commandant. Brasidas was in- 
deed coming up to its relief, but, receiving intelligence 
on bis marcb that it was taken, be retired ; sińce be 
was forty stadia ' off, too great a distance to prezent 
tbe enemy. 

But Cleon and tbe Atbenians now erected two tro* 
pbies ; one on tbe barbor, tbe other at tbe rampart. 
Tbey fartber doomed to slayery tbe wires and cbildren 
of tbe Toroneans. Tbe małe inbabitants, togetber with 
tbe Peloponnesians and every Cbalcidean tbat was 
found amongst them, amounting in all to seren bftn- 
dred, tbey sent away captiyes to Atbens. ■ Tbe Pelo- 
ponnesians indeed were afterwards released, by yirtue 
of tbe sub8equent treaty : the rest were fetched away 
by tbe Olyntbians, who madę excbanges for them, 
body for body» 

l Abottt four milss. 
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About the same time the Boeotians, by treacłiery, 
got possession of Panactum^ a fort on tbe frontier, be-f 
longing to the Atbenians. 

As for Cleon, baving establisbed a garrison at To- 
rone, be departed tbence, and sailed round Atbos, as 
bound against Amphipolis. 

But.two ves8els about this time, bound for Italy and 
Sicily, sailed out of tbe barbor of Atbens, baying on 
board Pb8eax, the son of Erasistratus, with whom tw.o 
other persons were joined in commission, to execute an 
embassy there : for the Łeontines, after the departure 
of the Atbenians from Sicily, in consequence of the 
joint accommodation, had inrolled many strangers as 
denizens of their city, and the populace had a plan in 
agitation for a distribution of the lands. The noble, 
alarroed at this, gain the concurrence of the Syracusans, 
and eject the commons. They were dispersed, and 
wandered up and down as so many yagabonds ; whilst 
tbe nobles, making an agreement with the Syracusans^ 
abandoned and left in desolation their own city, settling 
at Syracuse as free citizens of that place. And yet, 
soon after, some of this number, dissatisfied even berę, 
forsook Syracuse again, and seized on Pbocaea, a 
quarter of the old city of the Łeontines, and on Bri- 
cinnise, which is a fortress in the Łeontine. Hither 
the greater part of the ejected commons resorted to 
them ; and, adhering firmly together, from these strong- 
holds they annoyed the country by their hostilities. 

When the Atbenians had intelligence of . this, they 
sent out Ph8eax, to persuade, by all proper methods, 
IheiT old allies in that country, and to gain, if possible, 
the concurrence of the other Sicilians to take up arm», 
for the preservation of the people of Łeontium, against 
the encroaching power of the Syracusans. Phaeax, on 
bis arrivaly recommended th« acheme successfuUy to 
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the OAmarineanB and Agrigentines. But his negoti- 
ations meeting with some obstacłes at Grela, be desisted 
from addressing himself to the test, siDce he^was aa« 
sured be could not possibly Rucceed. Retiring there- 
fore'tbrough tbe district of the Siculi to Catane, and 
calling on his road at Bricinniae, and having encouraged 
tiie malcontents there to perse^ere, be departed. Not 
but that, in this Sicilian Toyage, botb passing and re» 
passing, and also on the ^oast of Italy, he had nrged 
to sereral cities * how expedient for theoa was the 
Athenian fńendsbip/ 

He met also in his course with those Łocrians who 
were going to anotber settlement, nfter expulsion from 
Messene. They bad been driven to this necessity by 
seditiotis factions at Messene, one of which had in«* 
vited them thitber sińce the joint accommodation among 
the Sicilians ; and no w tbey were forced to shift again^ 
though Messene bad for a time been^intirely in their 
power. Phseax therefore, meeting with these in their 
removal, gave them no annoyance; for the Łocrians 
had been at a conference with bim, to concert the mea- 
sures of an , agreement with the Athenians. These, 
however, were the only party of all the confederates 
who, when the Sicilians had amicably ended their dis* 
pntes, refused to treat with the Athenians, and were 
brought to sach snbmission sińce merely by a w»r, in 
which tbey were embroiled against the Itonians and 
Meleans, who bordered on thera, and were colonies of 
their own. And, some time after this, Phffiax truły 
retarned to Atbens. 

But Cleon, who from Torone was gone about by sei 
against Amphipolis, marcbing away from Eion, madę 
an assaalt on Stagirus, a colony of Andrians, but with* 
out success ; yet Galepsus, a colony of tbe Tbasianą 
^^ took by storau He seiit farther ambassadors to 
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Perdiccas, fo snmiiion hia atŁendance in tbe expedition| 
accordiDg to: the. tenor of the new alUance. He sont 
otłiers into Thrace to Polles, king of the Odomatitiąns^ 
that he woiild hire as large a body of Thracians as 
eould be got, and bring tbem up under his own 
orders. - And during this interwał he bimseif lay quiet 
at Eion. 

Bat Brasidas, informed of these proceedings, placed 
himself in an opposite post at €!erdylinni. This place 
belongs to the Argilians, and iś seated ón an eminenee 
on the other side of- the nrer, and at no great distance 
firom Amphipolis. From hence he had a perfect view 
of all Cleon's motions ; so that now it was impossibler 
for the latter to make any approach with his army; 
from thence to Amphipolis, without being discoyered. 
Brasidas, however, śnspected that Cleon would ap-> 
proach, and from a contempt of his opponents, would 
certainly adyanili thither, without waiting for reinr 
forcements. .^ 

He had, at the same time, proyided himself with 
iifleen hundred nercenary Thracians, and had assem- 
bled all the Edonian targeteers and horsemen. Of the 
Myrcinians and Chalcideans he had a thousand target- 
eers, besides those in Amphipolis. But his whole 
force of heavy-arnied of all sorts amounted to about 
two thousand ; and he had three hundred Grecian 
korsemen. With a detacbment, consisting of fifteen 
kundred of these, Brasidas had posted himself at Cer- 
dylium ; the rest were left in Amphipolis, under the 
orders of Clearidas. 

Cleon remained without stirring for the present, but 
wjM Boon foreed to suck a step as Brandas expected. 
Tka soldiers were okagrined at their inactivity, and 
were disparaging his conduct by inyidious parallels,. 
* against kow.much skill and conrage, witk how much> 
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unskilfalness and cowardice, be was matched ;'- and 
that, ' with tfae highest regret tbey had attended him 
frooi Athens od fbis expeditioii.' Sensiblo of their 
discontent, and unwilling to disgust tbem morę, by too 
long a continuance in tbe same post, be drew tbem up 
and led tbem on. He acted now, on tbe rain conceit 
witb wbicb bis success at Pylus bad puffed bim up, as 
a man of great importance. It coiild not enter bis 
mind tbat tbe enemy would presume to marcb out 
against and offer bim battle. He gave out, tbat ' be 
was only adrancing in order to view tbe place ; be 
waited indeed tbe arriyal of additional forces, not as if 
tbey were needful to bis security, sbould tbe enemy 
attack bim, but to enable bim completely to inyest tbe 
city, and to take it by storm/ Haying adranced, be 
posted bis troops on a strong eminence before Ampbi- 
polis, and went in person to view tbe marsbes of tbe 
Strymon, and tbe situation of tbe cN^ on tbe side of 
Tb race, bow it really was. He judged be could re* 
treat at pleasure witbout a battie. Not so mucb as 
one person appeared on tbe works, or issued out at 
tbe gates ; for tbey were all sbut fast. He now con- 
cluded bimself guiltyof a mistake in coming so near 
tbe place witbout tbe macbines, * as tbe town must in- 
fallibly baye been taken, becanse abandoned.' 

Brasidas, bowever, bad no sooner perceired tbat tbe 
Atbenians were in motion, tban, descending from Cer- 
dylium,. be marcbed into Ampbipolis. He tbere wayed 
all manner of sally, and all sbow of opposition against 
tbe Atbenians. He was afraid of trusting too mucb to 
bis own forces, as be judged tbeminferiorto tbe enemy, 
not truły in numbers, for so fiir tbey were nearly ba*«^ 
lanced, but in real wortb : for tbe Atbenian force ap« 
pointed for tbis seryice was composed of tbe yery flower 
of Atbens, and tbe cboicest troops of tbe Lemniansaiid 
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Imbrians : for this reason he prepared to assail them 
with art ; because, in case^he gaye the enemy a riew 
of his numbers, and of the sorry maoner in which they 
were armed, he judged he should be less likely to gain 
a yictory, than by concealing them till the moment of 
action, and avoiding that contempt which their real 
State would have inspired. Picking out, tberefore, a 
party of one hnndred and fifty heavy-armed for him* 
self, and appointing Clearidas to command the rest, he 
designed to fali suddenly on the Athenians in their re« 
treat ; concluding he should nerer again find them in 
this forlorn manner, when the reinforcements they ex^ 
pected were come up. Calling therefore all his sol- 
diers around him, as he was desirous of animating 
them, and letting them into his scheme, he harangued 
them thus : 

' Ye men of Peloponnesus, let it suffice that I briefly 
put you in mind that we are natires of that country 
which has eyer by ralor preseryed itself free, and that 
you of the Doric are now going to «ttack your oppo- 
nents of the łonie descent, whom yon are inured to 
defeat. My words are chiefly designed to inform you 
in what manner I haye planned the method of attack, 
lest hazarding the eyent with so smali a party, and not 
with our intire force, may seem unequal to the work, 
and may too much dispirit you. The enemy, I con- 
jectnre, from an utter contempt of us, and a strong 
presumption that we durst not go out into the field 
against them, haye shown themselyes before this city } 
and this yery moment,' disorderly, scattered as they are 
to view the situation, they heartily despise us. The 
leader, therefore, who has the most acuteness in de«^ 
tecting snch plunders in a foe, and then seizes the pro-> 
per moment to fali on them, as best enabled by his 
own atrengtb; not so much inr the open and regnlar 
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manner of a metbodical figbt, as with a surprise, most 
adyantageous in the preseftt juncWe ; such a leader 
may, for the most part, be assured of snccess. Sacb 
stealtbs as tbese draw after them the highest gloryr 
by tbese, tbe man, wbo orerreaches bis enemy the 
most, performs tbe most snbstantial service for bis 
friends. Whilst, tberefore, baugbtily presnming 6n 
tbeir own wortb, tbey remain tbus disordered, and, by 
wbat appears to me, are bent morę on drawing off 
tban remaining berę ; during*tbis tbeir intermission of 
purpose, and before tbeir resolutiontf can be regnlarly 
adjusted, I myself, at tbe bead of my cbosea party, 
will be amongst tbem, if possible, and will rusb witb 
▼igor into tbe centrę of tbeir army. And tbeo, Cleari- 
das, wben once you perceiye tbat I am engaged, and 
as in probability it must be, baye thrown tbem into 
disorder ; tben, at tbe' bead of yours, accompanied by 
tbe Ampbipolitans and tbe rest of tbe confederates, 
tbrow open the gates on a sndden for your sally, and 
adyance witb you» utmośt speed to tbe charge. And 
tbus, it may coufidently be hoped, the enemy must be 
tbrown into the utmost consternation ; because a se- 
cond body, tbus runńing to tbe charge, is morę terrible 
to the foes tban the present wbicb is already engaged. 
And show yourself no w, Clearidas, tbat gallant man, 
wbicb in honor, as a Spartau, you oagbt to be. 

' You in generał, ye confederates, I esibort to fbllow 
witb manly resolutiop, and to remember tbat good^ 
soldiers are bonnd in duty to be fuli of spirit, to be 
sensible of sbame, and to obey ćommanders ; tbat tbis 
▼ery day, if you bebaye witb yalor, you are bence* 
forth free, and will gain the nonorable title of Lace- 
daemonian allies ; otherwise must continue to be tbe 
slayes of the Athenians ; wfaere the best tbat can be* 
^«i1 you, if neither soki for slayes nor. put to deatb 
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rebels, will be a heavier yoke of tyranny tban you 
eyer yet bave felt, wbilst tbe liberty of tbe rest of 
Greece miist by you for ever be obstrncted. But so 
dastardly behavior I coDJure you to scorn, as you knoifr 
for wbat Taluable prizes you are to enter tbe listg. 
I myself sball conrince you, tbat I am not morę ready 
to put otbers in mind of their duty, tban persoually 
to discbarge my own tbrongb tbe wbole scenę of 
action/ 

Brasidas, baying ended bis barangue, prepared to 
sally out bimself, and placed tbe main body under tbe 
orders of Clearidas, at tbe gates wbicb are called 
tbe Tbracian, to be ready to rusb out at tbe appointed 
time. 

To Cleon now, for Brasidas bad been plainly seen 
coming down from Cerdylium ; and, as tbe prospect 
of the city lay open to tbose witbout, bad beeu seen 
also wben sacrificing before tbe tempie of Minerya, 
and forming tbe proper dispositions : to Cleon, I say, 
wbo was now in a remote quarter to view tbe posts, 
advice was brongbt, tbat ' tbe wbole force of tba 
enemy was yisibly drawn up witbin tbe city, aild that 
under tbe gates, many feet of borses and men migbf 
be discerned, as ready for a sally/ On bearing this 
be went to tbe place, and was conrinced by bis own 
sigbt. He determined, however, not to bazard a bat<* 
tle before bis succors were arrived ; and tbongb be 
knew bis mótions could not be concealed, be went off, 
and ordered tbe signal to be giyen for a retreat ; com* 
manding fartber tbat tbe left wing sbould file off first, 
wbicb indeed was tbe only metbod of drawing off se- 
curely to Eion. But as tbey seemed to bim to be lon^ 
about it, be wbeeled off bimself at tbe bead of tbe 
rigfat ; and tbus exposing bis men to the missiye wea- 
poB8 of tbe enemy, was drawing off bis army. 
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At this instant Brasidas, perceiving it was tiiiie to 
fattack, sińce the army of the Athenians was already 
in nfiotion, said to those about him, and to all that 
were nean, ' These gentlemen wait not for us ; that 
plainly appears by the shaking of their spears and 
heads ; for those who make such motions are not used 
to stay for the enemy^s approach. But let somebody 
throw me open the appointed gates, and let us boldly 
and with all speed sally out against them/ In effect, 
Brasidas, issuing at the gates of the intrenchment, 
and the first of what was then the long wali, advanced 
with all speed directly alóng the road, where now 
stands the trophy, to be seen by those who pass along 
by the strongest part of the town, and falling on the 
Athenians, dismayed not only at their own irregular 
situation, but also terrified at his bold attack in the 
very centrę of their army, he put them to the rout« 
And now Clearidas, sallying out according to order at 
the Thracian gates, was adrancing to second him. 
The conseąuence was, that by such an unexpected and 
sudden assault on both sides, the Athenians were 
thrown into the highest confusion. Their left wing, 
which inclined the most towards Eion, as haying filed 
off first, was instantly broken, and fled. These were 
DO sooner dispersed in flight than Brasidas, advancing 
to the attack of the right, was wounded : he dropped, 
but the Athenians were not sensible of it. Those who 
were near him took him up, and carried him off. This 
accident, however, enabled the right wing of the 
Athenians to maintain their ground the longer ; though 
Cleon, who frora the first had nerer intended to stand 
an engagement, fled instantly away ; and being inter^ 
cepted by a Myrcinian targeteer, was slain. But bis 
heayy-armed embodying together, and gaining an emi- 
1, repulsed Clearidas, who twice or thrice attacked 
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theni, aiid maintained their ground till the Myrcinian 
and Cbalcidic cavalry and the targeteers, aurrounding 
and pouring in their darts on them, compelled them to 
fly. Tl^ns the whole Athenian army was distressed in 
a laborious flight: they ran different ways amongst 
the mountains; numbers had been destroyed in the 
charge, others by the Cbalcidic horse and targeteers ; 
bat the remainder escaped in safety to Eion. 

Those who took up Brasidas, when he dropped in 
the action, and borę him off, carried him into the city 
yet alive. His senses remained till he )ieard his party 
were victorious, and soon after that he expired.* 

The rest of the army, with Clearidas, being come 
foack from the pursuit, rifled the dead, and erected a 
trophy. 

This done» all the confederates assisted nnder armg 
at the funeral of Brasidas, whom they interred at the 
public expense within the city, near the place where 
the forum now stands : and afterwards the Amphipo- 
litansy having inclosed his monument, performed sacri- 
fice to him as a bero. They also enacted solemn games 
in his honor, and annual sacrifices. Nay, they ascribed 
their colony to him as founder, after demolishing the 
edifices of Ag^n, and defacing eyery memoriał which 
might continue the memory of his foundation. They 
acted thiis, partly out of real gratitude. to Brasidas, 
wbom they regarded as their deliyerer, and partly at 

' * The first embassy, which oame from the Grecians in 
Thrace to Sparta, after the death of Brasidas, madę a YŻsit to 
his mother Ai^eonls. The first question she asked them 
was, ' Did my son die brayely V AJid when the ambassadors 
6xpatiated largely in his praise, and said, at last, * There was 
oo sach anodier Spartan left aliye.' — ' You mistake, gentle- 
men/ said the mother, ' my son was a good man, but therQ 
•re many better men than he in Sparta.' PIutarch's Laconic 
Apóphthegms. ' 
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this juncture to show their high respect for the hbee* 
deemonian alliance, as they stood in great dread of the 
Athenians : for, consideriog their hostile embroilments 
with the AtheniaDSy they thotight it neither for their 
interest nor satisfaction to continue the honors of Ag- 
noD. 

; To the Athenians they also delirered the bodies of 
their dead. The number of them on the Athenian 
side amounted to six hnndred, whereas the enemy lost 
but soTen men. This was owing to the naturę of the 
fighty which hąd not been carried on in a regular man* 
ner, but was rather a slaughter, in consequence of a 
surprise and sudden consternation. After the recep* 
tion* of their dead, the Athenians sailed away for 
Athens ; but those under the orders of Clearidas ap« 
plied themselresto resettle and secure Amphipolis. 

About the same time, in the close of this snmmer, 
Ramphias, Autocharidas, and Epicydias, Łacedaemo- 
nians, were conducting up, for the Thracian seryice, a 
reinforcement, consisting of nine hundred heayy-armed. 
Being arriyed at Heraelea^ in Trachis, they regu- 
lated there such things as seemed to reąuire an amend* 
ment; and, during the aeason they halted her^, the 
battle of Amphipolis was fought,. and the summer 
•nded. 

. But, .early as possible in the suoceeding winter, the 
reinforcement under Bamphias proceeded on their ronte 
as far as Pierium of Thessaly. But the Thessalians 
opposing their fąrtherpassage, andBrasidas being now 
dead, to whom they were now conducting this supply, 
they retumed home. They imagined that their aid 
was no longer wanting, as the Athenians, in conse* 
quence of their orerthrow, had ąuitted that country ; 
and themselyed had' not spfficient ability to carry^e 
pians into executio'n which Brasidas' had. l>een. jn^dir 
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tating. But the |ninoipal motire Of their retora was 
their own conscioumess, at setting out,.that the Lace- 
djBmonians were nrore indined to peace. « 
, It 8o fell out, indeed, immediately after the hattle of 
Amphipolis and the return of Ramphias from Thes-* 
ftaly, that neither of the parties meddled any longer 
with the operations of the war, but were morę inclined 
to 4a peace. The motires on the Athenian side werc 
these : they had received a terrible blow at. BeliunHy 
and a second lately at Amphipolis: hence they no 
loń^er entertained that assured confidence of their own 
etrength, which had formerly occasioned them to rejeet 
all accommodations ; as they imagined, in their then 
career of success, they should soon gire law to their 
enemies* Now also they were under apprehensions of 
their dependenta, lest^ buoyed up by the late miafor-- 
tunes of Athens, they might the sooner be induced to 
reYolt. And. they beartily repented now that they 
had negłected the fine opportunity which their succeu 
at Pylus gaye them, of bringing the dispute to a happy 
tennination. 

- On the other hand, the LAoedemonians acted oti 
ihese motiyes : they found themselyea strangely mts- 
taken in ,the erents of war. At its commencemeut^ 
they imagined that in the. space of a few years they 
should intirely haye demoliahed the .power of the 
Athenians, by laying their territory waste ; but they 
łuul sufferedi a. terrible calamity in the affair of Sphac* 
teria, «ucfa aa neyer belore had been the lot of Sparta* 
P^fiastatłons now were- extended oyer all their coun* 
try, firom Pyłns to Cythera. Their helots had 4I0O 
ia Bumbers deserted.to the fbe ; and they liyed in con« 
atant expeotation that thosewho yet perseyered ip their 
aUegiance^ gained by the solicitations ok thoie wbo 
vere ied, isight ia the pitsent Iow ebb iif Sparta ats 
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tempt to subrert their constitution, as had formerly 
been the case. It happened, farther, that the thirt^r 
years' tmce with the Argive8 was on the point of ex-* 
piring ; and the Argires were nnwilling to renew it, 
unless the Cynnria was previously restored. They 
jndged it therefore a plain impossibility to make head 
at the same time against both Argi^es and Athenians* 
They had ałso a snspicion that some cities of Pelopftn- 
nesus would reyolt from them to the Argives, whicb 
proyed afterwards tme. 

Both parties then, being respectirely influenced by 
snch considerations, an accommodation was judged to 
be expedient. The anxiety of the Łacedsemonians 
about it was not the least, as they were eagerly bent 
on recoyeńng their prisoners that had been taken at 
Sphacteria ; for they were all citizens of Sparta of the 
first rank, and allied to the most honorable families. 
They had begun to solicit tbeir liberty as soon as eyer 
they were taken ; but the Athenians, flushed with con*^ 
ąiąest, at that time disdained to treat. Yet, after the 
blow receiyed at Delium, the Łacedaemonians, knowing 
then they were become morę tractable, łaid hpld of the 
fayorable juncture, and obtained a cessation of arms 
for a year ; in which space they were, by article, to 
hołd mutnal conferences, in order to settle an accom-* 
modation for a longer time. And sińce the Athenians 
had now again morę lately been totally defeated at 
Amphipolis, and as well Cleon as Brasidas was dead, 
both of whom had most strennously opposed an ac-* 
commodation ; the latter, because he was successful 
and reaped glories in war ; the former, because in a 
season of tranquillity his yillanies must needs be de-* 
tected, and his bold calumniations lose all credit : the 
persons who at present were chief in the roanagemeni 
of either state were morę strongly disposed than erep 
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lo adjust disputes. These were, PleutoanaK, the son 
of Pausanias, king of ibe Łacedaemonians, and Niisias, 
the son of Niceratu8,*by far the most snccessful gene- 
rał of thatage. Nicias desired it, as liitherto he had 
nerer been defeated, and was bent on secnring bis own 
prosperity on a lasting foundation, on obtaining a re- 
laxation of toiłs for bimself, and of their present bur- 
dens for bis fellow-citizens ; and on leayiag bis name 
illustrious to posterity, as one wbo bad neYer.ipvolved 
bis country in calamity. Tbese riews, be judged, 
could only be accomplisbed by safety from danger, 
by exp08ing bimself as little as possible to the uncer- 
lainties of fortunę ; and safety from danger was com- 
patible solely witb peace. Pleistoanax had been ca- 
luroniated by his enemies on account of bis restora- 
tion ; and tbey inyidiously suggested to bis prejudice, 
on erery loss wbaterer wbich the Łacedsemonians sus- 
tained, that such was the coDsequenGe of transgressing 
the laws in the repeal of bis banishment : for tbey 
laid to bis charge that, in concert witb his brotber 
Aristocles, be had suborned the priestess of Delphi to 
gire one generał answer to all the depiitations sent by 
the Lacedsmonians to consult the oracie, that ' tbey 
should bring back the seed of the demi-god son of 
Jore from a foreign land into their own country: if 
not, tbey should plough with a silver ploughshare :' 
aod thus^ at lengtb, so seduced the Lacedsemonians 
in fayor of an exile, residing at Łycasum, on ac- 
count of bis precipitate retreat out of A^ttica, as though 
purchased by bribes from the enemy, and from a dread 
of bis countrymen dwelling in a bonse, one half pf 
wbich was part of the tempie of Jupiter, that niaeteen 
years after tbey conducted bim borne witb the same 
aolemn processions and sacrifices as those wbo were 
the original founders of Lacedtemon bąd 4ipppinted for 
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the inauguration of tfaeir kiogs. Repining therefore 
at tłiese calumniations, and judging that, as peace 
gires no room for miscarriage, and that fairther, if the 
Łacedaemoniana could recover the prisoners, l^is ene-» 
mieś woiild be debarred of a handle for detraction ; 
whereas, whilst the chances of war subsisted, the per* 
sons at thę hełm of goyernment must be liable to re-* 
proaches for every disaster, he wsa earnestly desirous 
to bring aboiit an accommodation. 

This Winter therefore they proceeded to a confer- 
ence ; and, at the approach of spring, great prepara*' 
tions were openly in hand on the Łacedsemonian side ; 
and a scheme for fortifying in Attica was circulated 
throngh all the statćs, in order to render the Athenians 
morę compliant. Many meetings were-held, and many 
demands, with large justifications, were urgedon both 
sides, till at length it was agreed, that' a peace should 
be condnded, each party restoring what they had con- 
qnered in the war ; but Ńisaea to remain in the hands of 
the Athenians/ Plataea was redemanded by the latter ; 
but the Thebans urged that it had not fallen into their 
hands by force or by treachery, but they possessed it 
in pursuance of a free and yoluntary surrender. And 
en the same plea the Athenians kept Nisasa. . 

Things being so far adjusted, the Łacedaemonians 
called together their confederates ; and all their voice8, 
excepting those of the Bceotians, Oorintbians, Eleans, 
and Megareans, whb were not at all satisfied with these 
próceędings, concurring for a peace, they ratified the 
accommodation, and solemnly płedged the. obserrance 
of it to the Athenians ; who, in exchange, swore the 
same to the Łacedaemonians, in effect as follows : — 

* The Athenians and Łacedaemonians, and their allies, 
hare madę peace on these terms, and every state haa 
sworn to their obseryance. 
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*In regard to t^e common temples: permission is 
granted to all whó desire it, to sacrifice, to yisit, to 
consult the oracles, to send public deputations, in the 
prescribed forms of every people, both by land and 
sea, witbout any molestation. 

. *■ Tbat tbe sacred soil, and the tempie of Apollo at 
Delphi, and Delphi itself, be ruled after its own model, 
be taxed at its own discretion, and be administered by 
its own magistrates, whose determinations to be finał, 
botb in regard to life and property, according to the 
primitire laws of the plaóe. 

* That this peace continue for tbe space of fifty 
years, between the Atbenians and the confederates of 
the Atbenians on the one side, and the Łacedsemonians 
»and the confederates of the Łacedaemonians on the 
other, witbout frand and witbout molestation, both at 
land and sea. 

^ Be it farther unlawful for either party to take up 
arms to the detriment of the other ; neither the Łace- 
daemonians and their allies against the Atbenians and 
tbeir allies ; nor the Atbenians and their allies against 
the Łacedsemonians and their allies, witbout any fraud 
or evasion whatsoeyer. And if any difference inter« 
▼ene between the contracting parties, let it be ad- 
justed according to equity and on oath, in such man- 
Ber as they shall agree. 

* Agreed, farther, that the Łacedaemonians and al-« 
lies deliyer up Ampbipolis to tbe Atbenians. 

* Tbat whatęver cities the Łacedaemonians deliver 
up to the Atbenians, leare be given to tbe inhabitants 
to remove, at their own discretion, with all their effects. 

' That tbe cities, whicb pay the assessments rated 

by Aristides, enjoy all their rights and privileges what- 

ever 
And be it unlawful for the Atbenians and their 
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allief to take up amu to the annoyance of those cities 
which pay that aMessment, from the time that this 
treaty be in force. Those cities are Argilus, Stagfira% 
Acanthus, Scolns, Oljfuthus, Spartolns : these cities 
to obsenre a stńct neutrality^ formiDg no eDgagcmenta 
with either Łaeedaemonians or AtheoiaDs. ProTided, 
that if the Athenians can by fair means prevail oa 
these cities, it be lawfiil for the Athenians to admit 
them confederates at their own free choice, 

* That the Mecybemeans, and Saneans, and Singeans 
shall inhabit their own cities in the same manner a^ 
the Olynthians and Acanthians. 

' Agreed, farther, that the ŁacedsMDoniaos and allici 
restore Panactum to the Athenians. 

^ That the Athenians restore to the ŁacedenM>nians 
Coryphaaittm,* and Cythera, and Methone, and Pte- 
leum, and Atalanta, and all the Łacedeeroonians, now 
prisoners of the state at Athens, or public prisoners 
in any ąnarter soever within the domioions of 
Athens : and to giye leaye of departnre to all the Pe-» 
loponnesiaos blocked up in Scione, and to all the eon- 
federatea of the Peloponnesians, whaterer, in Scione, 
and to all persons whateyer whom Brasidąs płaced 
there. This arttcle also to estend to any confederates 
ef the Lacedaemonians, now public prisoners at Athens, 
or public prisoners in any other qaarter of the Athe<^ 
sian dominions. 

* That, in retam, the Łacediemonians and allies re- 
lease all the prisoners, both Athenians and confede- 
rates, which are now in their hands. 

* That, in regard to the Scioneans, Toroneans, and 
Sermylians, and any other city belonging, of right, to 

1 This indades the fort of Pylus, seated on the cape of 
Goryphaeimn. 
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Ae Atbenians, the Athenians to proceed with the 
cities speeifiedy and all the otbersy at their own dia^ 
cretioa. 

* That the Athenians shall swear obienrance to the 
I^acedaemonians and their allies, separately, according 
to their citiea. I^et both aides swear, ia the mosl 
Aolema mannert according to the forma of each aepa*- 
irate State; and the oath to be conoeired in Chese 
3vord8: M abide by my oompactsaod the present arti-** 
cleBy honestly, and without eąuirocation/ Be an oath 
takeo, to the Athenians* by the Łacediemoiiians and 
^ies to the same purport. 

< Be this oath renewed aanually by the contracting 
parties. 

* Be pillai» erected at Olympias, at Pythus, at the 
IstiimuSy at Athens in the citadel, and at Łacedas" 
mon in the Amy oleum, w ith this treaty inscribed on 
4hem« 

- * If any point be in any manner or degree for the 
present, through forgetfnlness on either side, omitted ; 
or» if any tiiing, on a serious consultation holden, be 
jndged morę proper, the ŁacedaBmonians and Atfae«> 
nians are empowered, with all due regard to their 
oaths, to make additions and alterations, at their joint 
discretion. 

* Pleislolas, presiding in the college of ephori, pnt 
this treaty in force at Sparta, on the twenty-serenth 
day of the month Artemisins : at Athens, Alcaras, the 
nrchon, on the twenty^fifth day of the month Elaphe^ 
bolion. 

* Those vrho took the oath and sacrificed were, 

• * On the Łaoediemonian side : — ^Pieistolas, Dama** 
getas, Ghionis, Metagenes, Acanthns, Daitfaas, Ischi^ 
goraa, Philocharidas, Zeusidas, Antippus, Tellis, Alci« 
nidasy Empedias, Menaa, Łaphiluff. 
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* Ou the Athenian : — Lampo, .Isthmioniciifl, Niciai) 
ŁacheSy Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodoma, Agno% 
Myrtilus, Thrasycles, Theagenes, Aristocrates, lolcius^ 
Timocrates, Leo, Łamachus, Demosthenes.' 

This treaty was perfected on the close of tbe winter^ 
in the first commencement of the spring, immediately 
after the Bacchanalian festivals at Athens. Ten com* 
plete years, and some few days over, were elapsed 
sińce the first irrnption into Attica, and an open com-* 
mencement of the war. And let him, that wonld be 
assured of the truth, compute only by the seasons of 
the year, and not by those who, in the contendiugstates^ 
were either archons, or, by the offices they borę, had 
eyents distinguished by enumeration of tbeir names : 
for it cannot be exactly known in what determinate 
part, whether in the beginning or middle, or any other 
portion of a magistracy, any important erent occurred* 
But, if the computation proceed by summers and win« 
ters, which method I have observed, such an inąuirer 
will find that these two halves being equiTalent to a 
whole year, ten complete snmmers, and the same num-^ 
ber of winters, elapsed in the conrse of this first part 
of the war. 

The Laceda&monians, for to them it. fell by lot to 
make the first restitutions, released immediately what 
prisoners they had in their hatads; and haying de- 
spatched Ischagoras, Menas, and Philocharidas, in the 
qi2ality of their ambassadors to the cities of Thrace^ 
ordered Clearidas to deli^er up Amphipolis to the 
Athenians, and all the confederates there to submit to 
the terms at the treaty according to the stipułation 
girea for them. But this they positiyely refused, as 
they judged the treaty prejndicial. Clearidas also, to 
ingratiate himself with the Chalcideans, would not de-* 
liyer up Amphipolis, allegiiig, that without their cou"* 
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currence he conld not possibly do it« He himself 
retarned in person soon after with the ambassadors, ii| 
order to Hiake bis defence at Łacedaemon, sbould 
Ischagoras accnse bim tbere of didobeying orders.. 
His yiew was, fartber^ to try if the accommodation 
coiild by any means be eyaded. Bat wben be found it 
fast confirmed, be posted back witb all speed to hią 
gorernment, baving express orders from tbe Łacedce- 
inonians to deliver up Ampbipolis; or, if tbat waa 
beyond bis power, to cause all the Peloponnesians 
within tbat garrison instantly to evacuate tbe place. 

The confederates happened, at tbis juncture, to be 
at Łacedfemon, wbere sucb of them, as bad bitberto 
refused to accępt tbe treaty, were ordered by tbe Ła- 
cedffimonians to accede to it. But tbis they positirely, 
refused, alieging tbe same reason as before ; and 
plainly affirming, tbat * they wonld not come in till 
better terms tban tbe present were obtained for tbem.' 
Tbeir remonstrance bad no effect on tbe Łacedrcmo- 
nians, wbo sent tbeAi away witbout redress, and struck 
up fortbwitb an alliance, offensiye and defensive, witb 
tbe Atbenians. They bad reason to conclude tbat * tbe 
Argiyes would come to no agreement witb tbem ;' sińce 
they bad lately declared a negative to tbeir ambassa* 
dors, Ampelidas and Łicbas ; ^ and yet tbese Argiyes/ 
they judged, ' could be no dreadful foe witbout tbe 
Atłienians ; and tbat the rest of Feloponnesus would 
not now presume to interfere, wbo, witbout tbis me- 
tbod of preyention, would certainly baye gone oyer 
to tbe Atbenians.' An Athenian enabassy, therefore^ 
being at tbis crisis resident amongst tbem, a confer- 
ence was boiden, and the terms completely adjusted^ 
The ratification was madę by solemn oatb, and tbe. ar- 
ticles of tbis alliance, offensiye and defeoslye^ were 
tbese: 
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' The Łacedasmonians enter into this alliance for thG 
term of fifly years : prorided that, 

* If any enemy enter the territories of - the Lace- 
daemonians, and commit any manner óf hostilitie^ to 
their prejudice, the Athenians march forthwith to their 
succor, with all posBible means of redress, and with 
their whole united force. 

^ And, in case such inraders shall have withdrawn 
themseWes, that the state under which they acted be 
declared an enemy both to the Łacedemonians and the 
Athenians, both which are to joln in acting offensively 
against that state ; nor to lay down their arms with- 
out the mutual consent of both the contracting states. 

' These termsto be obsenred with honor, with ala- 
crity, and without any fraud whaterer. 

* Provided farther ; that, if any enemy enter the 
territories of the Athenians, and commit hostilities to 
the prejudice of the Athenians, the Łacedcemonians 
march forthwith to their succor, with all the possible 
means of redress, and with their Whole nnited foEce. 

' And in case snch inyaders shall have withdrawn 
themselves, that the state under which they acted be 
declared an enemy both to Łacedasmonians and Athe- 
nians, both which are to join in acting ofiensirely 
against that state, nor to lay down their arms without 
the mutual consent of both the contractiug states. 
• ' These terms aiso to be obseryed with honor, with 
alacrity, and without any fraud whaterer. 

* Prorided farther ; that, if there happen any in- 
surrection among the helots, the Athenians march 
to the succor of the Łacedeemonians with their whole 
strength, to the fuli extent of their power. 

* The same persons, on both sides, shall swear to 
the ohseryance of these articles, who swore to the for- 
'^'"r treaty. 
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' The oaths to be annnally renewed ; for which pur** 
pose the Łacedasmonians shaU gire their attendance 
at Atbens, at the Bacchatialian festiral ; and tbe Athe* 
nians theirs at Łacedaemon, at the Hyacinthian. 

* Both parties to erect their pillar ; one at Łaoe'^ 
diemoiiy near Apollo'8, in the Amycleum ; the other at 
Athens, near Miiienra's, in the citadel. 

* Andy in cas^ the Łacednmonians and Athenians 
think proper to make any additions or alterations in 
the terma of this alHance, the same lawftiliy to be done 
by both, at their joint discretion. 

* The oath of obserrance was swom, 

* On the Łacedsemonian side by Pleistoanaz,' Agis, 
Pleistolas, Damagetus, Ghionis, M etagenes, Acanthus, 
Daithus, Ischagoras, Philocharidaa, ZeQxida8, Antip* 
pas, Alcinadasy Tellis, Empedias, Menaa, Łaphilus. 

* On the Athenian side by Lampo, Isthmionicus, Ła<^ 
ishes, Nicia0,*£athydemu8, Procles, P3rthodora0, Ag- 
non, Myrtilns, Thrasycles, Theagenes, Aristocrates, 
lolcius, Timocrates, Leo, Łamachus, Demosthenes.' 

This allianee was concluded in a rery little time 
after the treaty of peace : and the Athenians now re- 
leased to the Łacedaemonians their Spartans who were 
madę prtsoners at Sphacteria. The snmmer alsoof the 
oleyenth year was now begun ; and so far the trans* 
ttctioBS of tbese first ten years of this war, dosely car* 
Tied on, hare been regnlarly compiled. 

Tear xi.T-After the treaty of peaee and the aili* 
anee, oifensive and defensire, between the Łacedsmo^ 
nians and Athenians, both which were oonclnded ąfter 
tfae ten years' war, at the time when Pleistoias preńded 

' Tbe kings signed this allianee, but did not sign the former 
tieaty. 
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in tfae college of «pbori at oparta, and Alcaeus was 
archou at Athens, the peace became in force amongat 
the acceding parties. But the Corinthians and sonie 
of the Peloponnesian states were endeayoring the over- 
throii^ of all the«e proceedings : and immediately there 
arose another great tumult amongst the confederates 
against Łacedsemon. . Morę than this, as time ad- 
vanced) the Łacedaemonians became suspected by the 
Athenians, as they showed no great punctuality in exe* 
cuting the conditions of the peace. For the space of 
six years and ten months, they refrained indeed from 
entering one another^s territory in a bostile manner : 
but, during such a correspondence, which abounded in 
suspicions, they were, in all other respects, actiye in a 
reciprocal annoyance. And at length, necessitated to 
dissolve the treaty concluded at the ten years' periody 
they engaged afresh in open war. 

The same Thucydides, an Athenian, bas also com« 
piled an account of these latter transactions in a regu« 
lar series, according to the summers and winters, down 
to that period of time when the Łacedeemonians and 
their allies put an end to the empire of Athens, and 
became masters of the long walls and the Pirasus. The 
whole continuance of the war to this period was twenty- 
seven years. And, if any man be inclined to think that 
this intervening accommodation should not be reckoned 
as war, be will find no arguments to support his opi- 
nion : for, let him only 8urvey the transactions as they 
are distinctly related, and be will find it an absurdity 
to pronounce that an interval of peace, in which neither 
all the restitutions were madę, nor the benefits ob- 
tained, which the mutual stipulations reąuiced. And^ 
setting these considerations aside, in the Mantinean, 
and Epidauric, and other wars, transgressions were 
'^'^mmitted on both sides. The confederates also of 
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Thrace continaed still tb be as great eneriiiea as ever ; 
and the Boeotians iiever agreed to morę than a bare 
cessation of arms, renewable evjplry tenth day. 

Inclading, therefore, the first war, which lasted ten 
years, and that s^spicions interral which ensued, and 
ended at last in a sęcond open rupture, the whole con- 
tinuance, if computed by suraipers and wińters, will 
tum out on inquiry, to haye been so many years, and 
some few additional days. And such as laid stress on 
the predictions of oracles can asseut only to this com- 
putation as genuine. For my own part, I perfectly well 
remember that, not only at the coromencement, but 
even during the whole course of the war, many such 
predictions were given out, that ' it must needs eon** 
tinue three times nine years/ I also lired through its 
whole extent, in the very flower of my understanding 
and strength, and with a close application of my 
thoaghts to gain an exact insight into all its occnr-» 
rences. It was farther my lot to suffer a twenty yearsf*. 
6xile from my country > after my employment in the 
business of Amphipolis, and to be present at the trans-* 
actions of both parties, and not the least at those of 
the Peloponnesians^ in conseąuence of my banishment^ 
by which means I had leisure to gather morę ample 
Information abont them. I shall relate therefore the 
ąuarrel and breach of the treaty, 8ubsequent to the 
first ten years, and the incidents of the war which 
afterwards ensued. 

On the conclusion of the treaty of peace for fifty 
years, and the subsequent alliance, the embassies from 
the different states of Peloponnesus, who had been 
sammoned thither to give their concurrence, withdrew 
from Łacedsemon. The rest of them indeed went di- 
rectly home; but the Corinthians, stopping in their 
return at Argos, began fiist, at a conference with some 
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of the magiAtracy there, to in^nnatey ^ that ainoe tli6 
ŁacecUemoniaDS, not in order to senre but to «ns]aTe 
Peloponnesiis, had entered into a treaty and an alli<» 
ance, oifensiye and defensiTe, with their once most in- 
Teterate foes, the Athenians, it highl^ behored the Ar- 
gires now to watch orer the preseryation of Belopon- 
nesus, and to form a public resolation — ^that any Grecian 
•tatę, which is free and uncontroUed, which enjoya 
and supports an eqnal share of rights and pririleges, 
might enter into an alliance, offen8iVe and defenaire, 
with the Argires, for the guard of their mutnal pro- 
perties againtt their conunon foei:--^thi8 to be com* 
mnnicated onły to the few who were abaolute maateri 
of the decisions of each state, and erery where to ahnn 
ail conferencą with the bnlk of the people» lest the 
scheme might be detected, in case the multitude shonld 
reftise their ooncurrence/ They assured them that the 
nąjority of the Btatea were ao esaaperated against the 
Łacedaemoniana, that they would in£illibly come in ; 
and, after suggesting auch a courae, the Gorinthiana 
alao retnrned home. 

The peraona at Argos, who had listened to these in- 
sinuations, reported the scheme, in the next place, to 
the whole magistracy and the people of Argos. The 
ArgiTes resolred accordingly, and elected a committee 
of twelve, with whom such Grecians as desired it, 
might agree on an alliance, the Athenians and Łacedae* 
mooians excepted. Neither of these states were per* 
mitted to treat with the Argives, without the public 
oonsent of the whole people. 

The Argires were the morę readily penraaded to 
snch a measure, as they plainly saw a war was iin«» 
avoidable between themselyes and the ŁacedaMno* 
nians ; for the truce between them was on the point of 
expiriDg. They were alao animated by the hope of 
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gainlng into th«ir liands the flOYereigiity of Pelopoti'* 
ii«sas : for, at this juncture of tiroe, Łacedemon laj 
nnder the greatest dkeredit, aod was fallen into ntter 
eontempt on aoconnt of tbeir late disasters ; wbereas 
the Argive8 were in the high vigor of their str^ogth ia 
all respects, as they had nerer interfered in the Attic 
war; and, having obseryed an exact neutrality witk 
both, had been thrińog in peace and plenty. The Ar* 
gires, therefore, in this manner inyited thost Grecians 
who were willing to enter into their alliance. 

The Mantineans and allies were the first who, out of 
a dread of the Łacedsmonians, accepted tiie proposal ; 
for these Mantineans, in the heat of the war against 
the Athenians, had seized and appropriated to them«> 
seWes a certain district of Arcadia subject to ŁacediB* 
mon, and now conclilded that the ŁacedKmouians 
would nerer leare tbem in the qniet possessioa of it, 
when they were at liberty to aet for its recovery. Thi^ 
readily indneed tbem to hare recourse to the league of 
Argos, regarded by tbem as a poweritil state, wbićh 
had erer been at rariance with Lacedaemon, and, like 
their own, was democraticaL 

No sooner had the Mantineans re^olted tban the 
rest of Peloponnesns began to mntter that * they ought 
also to take tbe same step,' imagining that reTolt to 
liare been founded on some stronger reasons than yet 
appeared ; exasperated also against the Łacedsemo* 
nians for sundry reasons, and, aboTO all, for this artiele 
Ul the peace with Athens, — that, *.in case the two states 
of Łaoedemon and Athens think proper to make any 
additions or alterations, the same to be lawfal:' for 
this was the clause which gaye the greatest alarm to 
Pełoponnesus, and inspired a jealonsy that the Łacede** 
monians might make a bargain with the Athenians 
to ensłare the other states;. sińce, in justice, no alterai« 
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tion ought to be madę without the coneurrenće of the 
whole confederacy. Alarmed, therefore, at these pro* 
ceedings, many of them madę instant application to the 
Argiyes, exerting their sereral endearors to obtain their 
alliance. 

But the Łacedsemonians perceiving what a tumtilt 
bad arisen in Peloponnesus, principally owing to 
the insinnations of the Cońnthians, who were alao 
going to enter into this league with Argos, they de- 
spatched ambassadors to Corinth, from a desire to pre- 
vent what might ensue, Herę they represented to 
them, ' how criminal their conduct had been, in having 
thus originally fomented the present tumult ; and that 
in case they abandoned the Łacedaemonians and went 
OYer to the Argiye league/ they assured them that^ 
' by such a step, they must break the most sacred 
oaths: injustice they had already committed in re-* 
&sing to accede to the Athenian peace, sińce, pursuant 
to old stipulations between them, * whatever a majority 
of the confederateft resolred was to be binding on all, 
unless some god or hero enjoined a dissent/ ' But the 
Corinthians, in the presence of all those of the confede-* 
racy who had not accepted the peace, and whose at- 
tendance they had previously inrited, replied to the 
Łacedaemonians without entering into a particular de- 
taił of the injuries they had done them, in nót cove- 
nanting with the Athenians for the restitution of So- 
lium, or Anactorium, or in any other point in which 
they thought themselves aggriered ; butspeciously pre- 
tending that ' they could ne^er abandon their allies in 
Thrace, whom by solemn oaths they were bonnd to 
support ; oaths which they had seyerally sworn when 
they first reTolted in concert with the Potideans, and 
bad on other ocćasions sińce renewed :' arguing from 
bence, *• that they could not.hare violated the commoa. 
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óąth of tbe confederates in refasin^ their accession to 
the Atbenian peace, sińce, aa they bad sworn oo the 
faith of tbe gods to tbe former, tbey could not betray 
them without tbe gnilt of peijury. Tbe stipulation^ 
indeed, ran tbus : *^ unless some god or bero enjoined 
a dissent :' — ^tbeir present dissent, tberefore, appeared 
to tbem to be a divine injunction/ So far tbey argned 
from tbeir former gatbs ; and, in regard to tbe alliance 
offensire and defeiAsiye witb Argos,-^* tbey.would bold 
eonsultations witb tbeir friends, and take sucb steps as 
were expedient and just.' And witb tbis answer tbe 
Łaceda^monian ambassadors departed borne. An Ar- 
giye embassybappened also at tbe same time to be at 
Corintb, wbo pressed tbe Corintbians to enter into 
tbeir league witbout any fartber besitation. They de-* 
dired tbem to attend at tbe next public meeting tb^y 
beld, for a finał answer. 

Tbere arriyed soon after an embassy from tbe Eleans^ 
wbo madę, in tbe first place, an alliance offensive and 
defeDsive witb tbe Corintbians ; and tben, from Corintb 
repairing to Argos, became allies of tbe Argives, ac- 
cording to tbe scbeme pre-establisbed for tbis purpose ; 
for a misunderstanding bad arisen between tbem and 
tbe Łacedaemonians about Łepreum. In a former war 
of tbe Łepreatee against a prorince of Arcadia, tbe 
Eleans bad been prevailed on to join tbe Łepreatse for a 
moiety of tbe land tbat sbould be conquered ; and, at 
tbe oonclusion of tbe war, tbe Eleans left all tbe land 
in tbe management of tbe Łepreatas subject to tbe an-. 
nual tribiite of a talent * to Olympian Joye. Tbis was 
regularly paid till tbe Atbenian war; but, tbat war 
being then madę a pretence of its discontinuance, tbe 



> One bundred and ninety-three poands fifteen shillings 
•terling. 
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Eleaoa wonld haye esactefl it by force. Tlie otfaera 
b«d reconrae to tbe Łaoedaemonians. Tbe dispute was 
Yeferred to the Łacedemonian arbitration ; but tbe 
Bleans, taking: up a suspicion tbat tbey should not 
bare justice, would not abide tbe refereuce, but began 
to rayage tbe territory of tbe Łepreate. Tbe Łacede- 
nonians, notwithstanding tbis, proceeded to a senteoee ; 
■'—tbat ' tbe Łepreats were masters of tbeir own con-> 
duet, and tbat tbe Eleans were guilty of injustice ;' 
andy as tbe latter would not abide by tbeir arbitration, 
tbey tbrew a garrison of beary-armed iuto Lepreum ; 
but tbe Eleans, regarding tbis step as tbe reception of 
a city by tbe Łacedasmonians wbicb bad jevolted from 
tben, and alleging tbe treaty in wbicb it was stipu-* 
lated, — tbat, ' of wbateyer places tbe parties were po»* 
aessed on tbe commencement of tbe Attic war, tbe 
same tbey sbould continue to bold at its expiration/ 
as if tbey bad met witb injustice, tbey reyolt to tbe 
Argiyes ; and tbe Eleans entered into tbat league off 
fenaiye and defensiye as bas been already related. 
^ Tbe Gorintbians soon foUowed tbeir example, and, 
witb tbe Cbalcideans, also of Tbrace, became tbe allies 
of Argos. But tbe Boeotians and Megareans, tbougb 
tbey bad tbreatened tbe same tbing, tbougbt proper to 
drop it. Tbey bad been ill used by tbe Łacedaemo-r 
nians, but judged boweyer tbat tbe democracy of tbe 
Argiyes would be less compatibie witb tbeir interests, 
wbose form of goyernment was oligarcbical, tban tbe 
polity of tbe Łacedaemonians. 

About tbe same time tbis summer, tbe Atbenians, 
becoming masters of tbe Scioneans after a long błocka 
ade» put all wbo were able to bear arms to ^be sword« 
and madę tbeir wives and cbildren slayes, and gaye 
tbe land to be cultured by. tbe Platseans. 

Tbey also again brougbt back tbe Delians to. Delos, 
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iodueed to it by tke many defeati they bad suffercd iu 
battle, and tbe expre8s oracie of the god at Delphi. 

The Phocians and Łocrians began about this time to 
make war on one another. 

And now the Gorinthians and Argires, nnited in 
leagne, go together to Tegea, to persuade its revolt 
from the Łacediemonians. They saw it waa a large 
district, and in case they compas^ed its accession, they 
imagined the whole of Peloponnesus would be at their 
back. Bat when the Tegeatee declared that * they 
wonld in no shape oppose the Łacedtemonians/ the 
Coriitihians, who till nów had acted with great alacrity, 
slackeued in their zeal for contention, and began to 
fear that no morę of the states wóuld come in. They 
proceeded, however, to the Boootianfl, and soUcited 
them ' to accede to the league between themseWes and the 
Argiyes, and to co-operate with them for the common 
welfare.' — And as there were tnices for ten days be- 
tween the Athenians and Bceotians, which were agreed 
on soon after the peace for fifly years was madę, the 
Corinthians now pressed the BoBOtians * to accompany 
them to Athens, and solicit for tnices of the same na- 
turę for them ; but, in case the Athenians refdsed to 
grant them, to renounce the snspension of arms, and 
for the futare never to treat without their concurrence.' 
The Boeotians, thus solicited by the Corinthians, de- 
fltred a longer time to consider about their accession 
to the Argiye league. To Athens, indeed, they borę 
them company, but could not obtain ten days' truces : 
for the Athenians answered, — ^ The Corinthians have 
a peace already if they are confederates of the Łace- 
dftmonians. And, on the whole, the Boeotians abso- 
Intely refused to renounce their own truces, though 
the Corinthians insisted on it, and urged, with some 
warm expo8tulation8, that it had been so corenanted 
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between tbem. So there was only a merę eessation of 
arms between tbe Corinthians and Athenians, witbout 
any solemn ratification. 

Tbis same summer tbe Łacedaemonians took tbe field 
witb tbeir wbole united force, under tbe command of 
PleiBtoanax, tbe son of Pansanias, king of tbe Łace- 
dsemonians, and matcbed to tbe Parrbasians of Arca- 
dia. Tbese were snbject to tbe Mantineans, and, in 
conseąuence of a sedition, bad inrited tbis expedit]on. 
But it was also designed, if possible, to demolisb tbe 
fortress of Cypsela, wbicb tbe Mantineans bad erected; 
and, as it was sitnated in Parrbasia, towards tbe Ski- 
ritia of Łaconia, bad placed a garrison in it. The Ła- 
cedaemonians tberefore rayagcd tbe tenritory of tbe 
Parrbasians: but tbe Mantineans, leaying tbeir owil 
eity to tbe gaard of tbe Argives, marcbed tbemselres 
to tbe suf^órt of rtbeir 4ependents ; but finding it im- 
possibłe topreserye tbe fortress of Cypsela and tbe 
cities of tbe .Parrbaaians, tbey retired. Tbe Łacedas- 
monians also, wben tbey bad set tbe Parrbasians at 
liberty, and demolisbed tbe fortress, withdrew tbeir 
forces. 

Tbe same snmmer also, on tbe return from Tbrace 
of those sóldiers wbo bad senred under Brasidas, and 
wbo came borne after tbe peace under tbe conduct of 
Clearidas, tbe Łacedaemonians deereed * tbose belots, 
who bad seryed under Brasidas, to be free, and to 
bave permission to reside whererer tbey pleased.' 
And, no long time after, tbey placed tbem, togetber 
witb sucb percons aś were newly enfrancbised, at Le- 
preum : it is situated between Łaconia and Elea ; and 
they were now at y ariance witb tbe Eleans. As for 
those Spartans who bad been madę prisoners in Sphac- 
teria, and bad delivered up tbeir arms, conceiying some 
feara about tbem, lest, should they lay tbeir late dis* 
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grace too much to beart, as they were personsof the 
gfeatesf rank, they might introduce some innoyations 
in the state, they declared them infamous, eyen though 
some of the number were at this time possessed of 
posts in the goyernment. But this infamy extended 
no farther than to disqualify them from offices, and 
from buying and selling : yet, in a short time' aiter- 
wards, they were again restored to their fuli priyi* 
leges. 

The same summer also the Dietideans took Thyssus, 
a town seated on the Athos, and confederate with the 
Athenians. 

Through the whóle course of the summer the com- 
manication was open between the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians. Not but that the Athenians and Łacedae- 
monians began to be jealous of one another immedi- 
ately after the peace, as the reciprocal restitution of 
places was not punctually performed: for though it 
had fallen to the Łacedńmonians^ lot to begin these 
restitutions, yet they had not restored Amphipolis and 
other cities. They had compelled neither their confe- 
derates in Thrace, the Boeotians, nor the Corinthians, 
to accept the peace ; always pretending, that ' should 
they refuse it, they were ready to join with the Athe- 
nians in their compulsion */ nay, they limited to them 
a time, though not by a regular written notice, * within 
which, such as did not accede were declared enetnies 
to both.' The Athenians, therefore, seeing nonę of 
these points were put in actual execntion, became jea- 
lous of the Łacedsemonians, as men who acted insin- 
cerely in eyery step ; insomuch, that when Pylus was 
redemanded, they refused its restitution, and heartily 
repented that they had released the prisoners taken at 
Sphacteria. They also kept possession of other places, 
and intended to do so till the other side had performed 
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Ibeir engagemeate : but the ŁacedaBmonMiM aUeged 
they had done every thing in their power ; tbat, for 
instance^ they had released such Athenians as were 
prisooers amongst them ; had recalled their soldiers 
from Thrace ; and wherever they were mastera of the 
jexecution, had performed it. * As to Amphipolis/ they 
aaidy ' they were not so far mastera of it as to make an 
ju:tual surrender. They had omitted no endeayors to 
bring the Boeotians and Corinthians to a compliaaGO ; to 
recover the disposal of Panactum, and to obtain the dis- 
•mission of those Athenians who were prisoners of war 
in Boeotia. Pylus, howerer/ they insisted, 'should 
be immediately restored to them; at least, that the 
Messenians and helots should be withdrawn, as their 
people had been from Thrace ; and then the Athenians, 
if they pleased, might continue to garrison that for«> 
tress themselves.' Many meetings were held, and 
much argumentation passed between them this sum- 
mer : and at last, they prevailed on the Athenians to 
withdraw from Pylus the Messenians and others, as 
well helots as all deserters whatever out of Łaconia. 
These they transplanted to Grania of Cephallene. This 
Bummer Uierefore was a season of inaction, and the 
intercourse was open between them* 

In the ensuing winter, for other ephori were in office, 
as the authority of those under whom the peace was 
madę was now expired, and some who were ayerse to 
the peace had succeeded, embassies, attending from the 
whole confederacy, the Athenians, and Boeotians, aod 
Corinthians, also being present, and after much reci- 
procal altercation coming to no regular agpreement, the 
rest of them separated to their own homes witbout 
effect : but Gleobulus and Xenares, those two of the 
ephori who were most inclined to dissolve the peace, 
detained the Bceotians and Corinthians for a priTate 
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conference. In^ this they exborted tbem * to act unani- 
iDOusly in promotion of their scheme ; in pursuance of 
which the Bceotians should first make themselyes a 
party in the Argive league, and tben employ their 
good offices to form an alliance between the Argives 
and Łacedaemonians : for by these metbods the Boeo- 
tians could least of all be necessitated to take part in 
the Attic peacej as the Łacedaemonians would prefer 
the renewal of friendship and alliance with the Argiyes 
to the enmity of the Athenians and the dissolution of 
the peace ; sińce, to their certain knowlege, the Lace* 
dsemonians had e^er been desirous to hare the friend- 
ship of Argos, consistently with their honor ; knowing 
it wonld facilitate the snccess of their war -without Pe- 
loponnesus/ They also reqnested the Beeotians * to 
deliver np Panactum to the Łacedaemonians ; that, ex- 
changing it if possible for Pylus, they might get elear 
of the main obstacle to a fresh mpture with the Athe- 
nians/ 

The Boeotians and Corintbians, instructed by Xe- 
nares and Cleobnlus, and the party in their interest 
at Łacedaemon, departed to report this scheme to 
their priucipals. Bat two persons of the greatest au- 
thority in the state of Argos were attending on the- 
road for their return. They met, and conferred with 
tbem * about the means of gaining the concurrence of 
the Boeotians in this league, on the same footing with 
the Corintbians, Eleans, and Mantineans : for they 
were eonfident, were this point once completed, they 
might easily become the arbiters of war or peace, either 
in relation to the Łacedaemonians, if they so deter- 
mined, and would act together with firm unanimity, or 
to any other state whaterer. 

The Boeotian ambassadors were bighiy delighted' 
with this difconrse* The solioitations of these Ar^ 
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giyes happened to coiocide with the instructions re-^ 
commended to them by their friends at Łacedsemon« 
And the Argiyes, finding them satisfied witii their mo^ 
tion, assured them they would send ambassadors to the 
Boeotians ; and so they parted. 

. But the Boeotians, at their return, reported to the 
rulers of Boeotia the proposals from Łacedsemon, and 
those from the Argiyes on the road. The Boeotian 
rulers were delighted, and grew now morę zealoua 
than ever ; because, on both sides, from their Lącedse- 
monian friends and also from the Argiyes, the solicita- 
tions were concurrent: and yery soon after the Ar- 
giye ambassadors arriyed to forward the dispatch of 
the treaty* The Boeotian rulers, howeyer, at present, 
gaye only a yerbal approbation of the scheme, and 
then dismissed them ; promising to send an embassy 
of their own to Argos to perfect the alliance. 

But in the mean time it was judged to be preyiously 
expedient that the Boeotian rulers, and the Corinthians* 
and the Megareans, and the ambassadors from the 
allies of Thrace^ should mutually interchange their 
paths, 'to act in support of one another, if on any 
occasion such support might be reąuisite, and to enter 
neither into war nor peace without joint consent ;' and 
then the Boeotians and Megareans, for these acted in 
union, to form .a league with the Argiyes : but, before 
such exchange of oaths, the Boeotian rulers communi^ 
cated the whole of the plan to the four Boeotian coun- 
cils, in whom the soyereignty is lodged ; recommend*. 
ing it, as worthy their confirmation, that ' whateyer 
óties were willing might mutually interchange such 
oaths for reciproeal adxantage/ Yet the Boeotians 
who composed the councils refused a confirmation ; 
i^prehensiye it might tend to embroil them with the 
liacedeemoniana shauld. they pledge. such an oatb. im 
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the Corintliiaifs, who werę now abandonińg the Lace» 
daemonian interest : for the rulers had not madę them 
priyy to the scheme from Łacedaemon, ho w * Xet)ared 
and Cleobulus, of the college of ephori, and their 
friends, adWse them to enter first into a league wlth 
the Argives and Corinthians, and then to exteud it to 
Ihe Łacedaemonians/ They had presumed that the 
supremę council^ though they secreted these ligbts, 
would not resolre against a plan which themseWcs had 
predigested and recommended to them. But now, hś 
this affair took so wrong a turn, the Corinthians and 
ambassadors from Thrace went home without effect; 
and the Boeotian rulers, whó had all along intended, in 
ease their scheme had passed, to perfect an al Hance 
wlth the Argiyes, madę no farther report to the coun* 
eils in relation to the Argiyes, sent no embassy to 
Argos in consequence of their promise, but suffered 
the whole plan to sink away in careless and dilatory 
unconcem. 

. In this same winter the Olynthians, after a sudden 
assault, took Mecyberne, which was garrisoned by 
Athenians. 

After the former proceedings, for conferences were 
still continued between the Athenians and Łacedeemo- 
nians about those places they held from one another, 
the Łacedsemonians, conceiying some hope that, if 
the Athenians could recoyer Panactum from the Beeo- 
tians, they also might regain Pylus, addressed them- 
selyl^s in solemn embassy to the Bceotians, and impor- 
tuned them to deliyer up Pan&ctnm and the Athenian 
prispners, that they i n return might get Pylus from 
them ; but the Boeotians persisted in a refusal, unless 
they would make a separate alliance with them« as 
they had done with the Athenians. On this the Łace- 
demonians, though conyinced that such a step would 
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be injustiee to the Atheoians, since it bad beeń stipu* 
lated that, ' witbout joint consent, tbey should neitber 
make peace nor war ;' yet, bent on tbe recoyery of Pa- 
nactum, that tbey migbt excbange it for Pylas, tbe 
paf ty at tbe same time amongst tbem wbo were medi- 
tating a fresb rupture, inclining to tbe Boeotian inte- 
rest, madę tbe requisite alliance in tbe yery close of 
tbis winter, on tbe approach of spring. Tbe conse- 
quence waif, tbat Panactum was immediately leyelled 
witb tbe ground ; and tbe eleventb year of ,tbe war was 
brougbt to a conclusion. 

Year xii. — Early in tbe spring of tbat summer 
wbicb was now approaełiing, tbe Argi^es, wben tbe 
expected embassy from BoBotia was not arrived in 
pursuance of promise, wben tbey found tbat Panactum 
was demolisbed, and a separate alliance struck up be* 
Iween tbe Boeotians and Lacedsemonians, began to fear 
tbey sbotild be totally abandoned, and tbat tbeir whole 
Gonfederacy would go over to tbe Łacedsemonians. 
Tbey concladed tbat, tbrougb the preyalence of tbe 
Łacedaemonian arguments, the Bo&otians bad been 
persuaded to level Panactum, and accede to tbe 
treaty madę witb Atbens, and tbat tbe Atbenians were 
priyy to all tbese steps ; and so, of conseąuence, tbey 
tbemselyes were now utterly excluded from an alliance 
witb the Atbenians, and tbeir former bopes intirely 
blasted, tbat in case disputes should arise, and tbeir 
treaty witb tbe Lacedasmonians not be renewed, tbey 
migbty at worst, depend* on gaining tbe Atbenian al- 
liance. The Arg^yes, tberefore, amidst tbese per- 
plexities, and the dread of being attacked at once 
by tbe Łacedsemonians and Tegeatas, by tbe Boeo* 
tians and Atbenians^ as tbey bad formerly refused an 
accommodation witb tbe Lacedaempnians, and had 
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grasped in thonght at the sorereigDty of Peloponne- 
8118 ; the Argires, I say, had no loDger one moment 
to lose, but despatched instantly Eustrophus and 
iEson, whom they jadged to be persons most agreeable 
there, in embassy to Łacedsmon. Tbey no w jadged 
it tbeir interęst to procure the best peace which the pre- 
sent posturę of affairs would allow from the Laceds?'- 
monians, and then quietly to attend the event of things, 
In this yiew the ambassadors on their arriyal had a 
conference with the Lacedsemonians about the terms of 
a peace ; and at first the Argires insisted, that * to 
some State or piirate person shoold be referred, for 
eąuitable arbitration, the controversy between them 
about the district of Cynuria ;' concerning which, as it 
18 frontier to both, they are etemally at variance: in 
this district stands the cities of Thyrea and Anthena^ 
and the possession of it is in the hands of the Łacede- 
monians. But, at length, when the Łacedsmonians 
would not suffer any mention to be madę of this, de- 
claring only, that ' were they willing to renew the 
former truce, they should lind them complying/ the 
Argive ambassadors, ho^ever, prevailed on the Łaoe- 
daemonians to agree to these proposals : that ' for the 
present, a peace should be concladed for the term of 
fifty years; provided, notwithstanding, that liberty 
remąin to either party to send a challenge, when 
neither was embarrassed by plague or war, and the 
right of this district be then decided by arms between 
Łacedaemon and Argos, as had formerly been done 
when the rictory was eąually claimed on both sides ;' 

1 Herodotus relatds this remarkable piece of history in Clio» 
' They had a conference,' says he, * and came to an agreement 
that three hundred men on each side should decide the point 
by combat, and the land contested should remain the property 
of the yictors ; that both armies in the mean time should rettre 
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and tliat, in tbis case, it be tiot lawful to cahy tbe 
pursuit beyond tbe boundaries of either Argos or Ła« 
eedaemon/ Tbese proposals^ it is trne, appeared at 
first to tbe Łacedemonians to be foolisb : but, at 
length, as tbeir necessary interest madę tbem yastly 
desirous of tbe Argiye friendsbip, tbey complied witb 
tbe demand, and tbe terms agreed on were digested 
into writing ; but tbe Łacedsemonians, before tbey put 
tbe last band to tbe treaty» insisted on tbeir preyious 
return to Argos, and reporting it to tbe people ; and, 
in case tbe ratification was given, to repair again to 
Łacedaemon, at tbe Hyacintbian festiyal^ and swear 
obseryancc. And on tbis tbey retumed to Argos. 

Wbilst tbe Argiyes were employed in tbis negotia<«> 
tion, tbe Łacedaemonian ambassadors, Andromenes, 
and Pbsdimus, and Antimenidas, who were commis- 
Błoned to receiye Panactum and tbe prisoners of war 
from tbe Boeotians, and deliyer tbem oyer into tbe bands 



within tbeir respectiye dominions, nor be pres6nt at tbe eom- 
bat, lest, by beiiifcspectators of it, eitber of them, seeing tbeir 
oountrymen defeated, migbt run to tbeir assistance. Wben 
articles were settled both armies drew off ; tbose selected on 
eacb side for tbe combat stayed bebind and engaged. Tbey 
fougbt it out witb equal resolution and fortunę : of siz bun- 
dred men, only tbree were left aliv^e ; two of tbem Argiyes, 
Alcinor and Chromius ; and one Łacedaemonian, Otbnrades : 
tbese were all tbe suryiyors wben night came on. The Ar- 
giyes, as yictors, ran in baste to Argos ; but Otbr^ades, for 
tbe Lacedaemonians, baying stripped tbe dead bodies of tbe 
Argives, and carried off tbeir arms to tbe place where bis 
own side had encamped, continued on tbe field of battle. 
Next moming botb parties came to leam tbe event; and 
then, truły, eacb party also claimed the yictory ; one aTerring 
tbat a majority survived on tbeir side; tbe other maintaining 
tbat even tboae had fied, wbilst tbeir own combatant bad kept 
jbis ground and spoiled tbe dead. In sbort, from wrangling 
tbey came again to blows and a generał engagement; in 
which, after great slaughter on botb sides, tbe Łacedemo- 
nians obtained the Tictory.' 
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of the Atheniaos, found, on their arriyal, tbat Panąc^ 
tum was already demolished by the Bceotians, on pretext 
that, ' in former times, on occasion of some dispiit^ 
about it, an oath had been taken by the Athenians and 
Boeotians, that neither should inhabit that place, ex-i 
duding the other, but should jointly possess it ;' but 
wbat Athenian prisoners of war were in the hands of 
the Boeotians were deliTered up to Andromenes and 
his coUeagues, who carried and released them to the 
Athenians. They also reported the demolition of Pa-- 
nactum, declaring this to be equiyalent to a restitu- 
tion, as no enemy to Athens could occupy that post fop 
the futurę. 

These words were no sooner heard than the Athe* 
nians conceived the deepest resentment. They thought 
themselves injured by the Lacedemonians, not only 
in the demolition of Panactum, which ought to haytf 
been restored standing, but also in the separate alli- 
ance madę lately with the Boeotians, of which now 
they had notice, in open contradiction to their own 
declaration * of joining them to compel by force such 
as would not accede to the treaty.' They reflected 
also on other points in which the engagements of the 
ireaty had been in nowise fulfiUed, and concluded 
themselyes overreached : for these reasons, they gare 
a rough answer to the ambassadors, and an instant dis-, 
mission. 

On 80 much umbrage, taken by the Athenians against 
the Łacedaemonians, such persons at Athens as were 
willing to dissolve the peace set themselves instantly 
to work to accomplish their yiews. Others were la<^ 
boring the same point, but nonę morę than Alcibiades,'. 

' 1 Alcibiades is here begiiming his political intrigues, ta 
Open the field for his own soaring and enterprising genius to 
dilate itself morę atlarge. Fericles was his near relation aoA 
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tbe son of CUoias ; a person, in respect of age, even 
Iłien but a youtb ; at least be would baye passed for 
sncb in tbe otber states, tbougb for tbe dignity of bis 
birtb, be was mncb bonored and caressed. It seemed 
to bim tbe most expedient step to form a good nnder* 
standing witb tbe ArgiTes. Not but tbat bis opposi- 
tion to i>tber measures was tbe result of bis ambition 
and a study of contention, because tbe Łacedcemo- 
nians bad employed tbeir interests in Nicias and Ła- 
ebes to perfect tbe treaty, sligbting bis assistance on 
account of bis youtb, nor paying bim tbe deference be 
ezpected from tbe ancient bospitality between tbat 
State and tbe family from wbich be was descended. 
This indeed bis grandfatber bad renounced; but be 

gaardian ; Socrates was bis friend and guide so long as rirtue 
was bis care. Wanner paaaiona soon gained the ascendant 
over bim ^ and he plunged into all the bdsy scenes of life, 
witb tbat mtense application and flezible address to all per« 
sens and all occasions, wbich surprised the world ; ' morę 
changeable than a cameleon/ as Plutarch ezpresses it, ' sińce 
tbat creature cannot put on a fair and white appearance.' 
His character is thus drawn in miniaturę by the neat and 
masterly pen of Comelins Nepos : ' Naturę/ says he, ' seema 
to have exerted her utmost power in Alcibiadea. It is agreed 
by all writers who have madę him the subject of their pens 
tbat a morę eztraordinary man never liyed, either for yirtues 
&e yices. Bom in a most noble republic, of a most honorable 
ńmiily, by far the handsomest person of his age, fit for eyery 
thing, and fuli of address ; he was a commander tbat madę 
the greatest figurę both by land and sea ; an orator whom 
Bone could surpass ; nay, bis manner and matter, when he 
spoke, were quite irresistible. Ezactly as occasions reqiiired» 
be waslaboriouB, persevering, indefatigahle, generous ; splen- 
did in all his outward appearance, and at his table ; ftiU of 
affability, profuse of eirillty, and of the ntmost dezterity in 
ądapting bimself to the ezigences of time ; and yet, in the 
seasons of relazation, and when business no longer required 
■bim to keep his faculties on the stretch, he was luzurious, 
dissolnte, lewd, and intemperate. The wbole world was 
astonished that so rast an unlikeness, and so different a na* 
**ve, sbould be united in tbe same person.' 
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himself, in the riew of renewing it, liad shown extra« 
ordinarjr ci^ilities to the Spartans who were madę |Hi«* 
Boners at Sphacteria. Thinking himself therefore inr 
all respects slighted, at this crisia he began openly to 
oppose them : he affirmed, that * the ŁacedaBmonians 
were a people who coald not be trusted ; that thejr 
faad treacherously entered iDto a peace in order to di* 
rert the Argiyes from their alliaDce, that again they 
might attack the Atheniaos when left alone/ Nay 
farther ; on the fint dissatisfaction between them, he 
eecretly despatched his emissaries to Argos, exhorting 
them ' at his invitation to come to Athens, in company 
with the Mantineans and Eleans, and solicit an alli- 
ance, sińce opportunity fayored, and his whole in* 
terests should be exerted in their support/ 

The Argiyes having heard these suggestions, and 
being now conyinced that the Boeotian separate alli- 
ance had been madę without the priyity of the Athe* 
nians, who, on the contrary, were highly discontented 
at the Łacedaemoniau proceedings, took no farther no* 
tice of their embassy at Łacedaemon, though sent en* 
pressly there to negotiate an accommodation, bnt re* 
called all their attention from thence to the Athenians. 
They reflected that Athens, a state which from long 
antiąnity had been their friend, which was goyerned 
by a democracy in the same manner as their own, and 
which was possessed of a great power at sea, conld 
most effectually support them in case a war shonid 
break out against them. In short, they lost no time in 
despatching ambassadors to the Athenians to propose 
an alliance, who were accompanied by embassies from 
the Eleans and Mantineans. 

A Łacedaemonian embassy also arriyed in great 
hastę, composed of Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius, 
persona who were judged most acceptable at Athens. 
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9hey were afraid lest the Atbenians, in the beat of 
4heir resentmenty shonld form an alliance with the 
Argiyes. They sent also by them a demand of tbe 
reatitiition of Pylus in lieu of Panactaniy and excu8ea 
for the separate alliance they had madę with the Boeo- 
tians, ^ which had been concluded without any design 
oi prejudicing the Atbenians/ On tbese points they 
ppoke before the senate/ notifying at the same time 

* The Łacedaemonian embassy baye, on this occasion» tbeir 
^st audieoce from the senate. The business of this history 
bas been hitberto transacted in the assembly of the people ; 
for, as the generals of the state were the chief ministers in 
time of war, and had a power of conyening the people at their 
<iwn discretion, all points tiiat reąoired a speedy determina- 
tion were brought before the people in the first instance ; and 
the influence of the senate, whicb operated on ordinary occa- 
sions, was checked and suspended in time of war, which 
Btarts many extraordinary occasions, or left it in the will of 
the generals of the state to cali and treat as extraordinary 
wbateyer they pleased. By these means the people had en- 
|;rossed the power : the balance which Solon designed always 
to presenre was iń a great measure lost, and the aristocratical 
influence was quite suspended. 

As, therefore, the popular assembly had its yote at first 
setting out, the form and constitution of the senate now re- 

Saires an explanation. At this time it consisted of fiye hun- 
red persons, and for that reason is often styled the council 
offlye hundred, and sometimes, by Thucydides, the council 
of th»bean, from the manner of their election. £yery year, 
on an appointed day, each tribe retumed the names of their 
members who were qualified and stood candidates for this 
honor. The names were engrayed on pieces of brass, and cast 
iato a yessel ; the same number of beans were cast into ano- 
ther yessel* fifty of which were wbite, and the rest black. 
They then proceeded to draw out a name and a bean, and the 
persons to whom the wbite bean were drawn became the se- 
nators of the year. Each senator had a drachma, that is, 
seyen pence three farthings a day for bis salary. 

In the next place, the names of the tribes were thrown into 
a yessel, and into another nine blaok beans and one white 
one : the tribe to whose name the white bean was drawn took 
the first course of presidency for a tenth part of the year, and 
the order of the succeedinf; courses was determined in the 
same manner by the bean. How the fifty in course were again 
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that ^ they were come with fuli power to pitt an end tó 
all disputes ;' by which they gaye some alarm to Alci^- 
biades, lest, should they make the same declaration 
before the assembly of the people, it might haye ah 
influence on the multitnde, and an alliance with the 
Argiyes might prove abortiye. 

But Alcibiades now contriyed to baffle them by art; 
He preyailed on the Lacedsemonians, by solemnly 
pledging his faith to them, that *• in case they would 
disown, before the people, the fuli powers with which 
they were inyested, he would engage for the restitu- 
tiou of Pylua ; for he himself would then persuade th^ 
Athenians to it with as much zeal as he now dissuaded^ 
and would get all other points adjusted to their satis- 
faction/ His yiew in acting thus was to detach them 
from Nicias, and to gain an opportunity of inyeighing 
against them in the assembly of the people as men who 
Ład nothing sincere in their intentions, and whose pro- 
fessions were dissonant with themselyes ; and so to 
perfect an alliance with the Argiyes, Eleans, and Man-> 

Bubdiyided into tens, and from these tens a chairman chosen 
for a day, has been ^ready explained in the notę on the popu- 
lar assembly, book i. 

The senate sat every day in the pry taneum> or state-hous^^ 
where the presidents had also their diet. They were the 
grand council of state ; took into consideration all the afiairs 
of the commonwealth ; debated, and yoted by beans; and 
whateyer determinations were thus madę in the senate were 
ąfterwards carried down to the assembly of the people, to be 
ratified and passed into laws. By Solon's original constitu- 
tion, nothing was to be proposed by the people before it had 
been canyassed and approyed in the senate ; but tHis seems to 
haye been eladed by the generała of the state, who had all the 
military business in their department, and a power to conyene 
the people at their pleasure, and lay matters before them in 
the first instance. To restore the aristoeraticał power, and 
reduce that of the people, occasioned an usurpation and sad 
confusłon in Athens^, as will be seen in the eighth book of 
thishistory. . > ' 
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tineang. And this artifice in the seąuel took effect; 
for when they were admitted to an atidience before 
the people, and replied to the demand, when put, con- 
trary to what they had said in the senate, that ' they 
had no such powers/ the Athenians in an instant lost 
all patience. And now, Alcibiades roaring out aloud 
againat the Łacedaemonians with much morę rehe- 
mence than he had eyer done before, they listened 
greedily to all he said, and were ready instantly to 
cali in the Argiyes and their companions, and to make 
them confederates. But the shock of an eartbquake 
being felt before any thing conld be formally eon- 
cluded, the assembly was adjonmed. 

At the neKt day's assembly Nicias, though the Ła^ 
eedemonians had been thus overreached, and he him- 
self ensnared by their public acknowlegement that they 
had no fuli powers, spoke however on the Łacedeemo- 
niań side ; insisting ' on the necessity of maintaining 
a good correspondence with them, and deferring all 
agreement with the Argives till they could send to the 
Łacedaemonians, and be distinctly informed of their 
finał resolutions. It makes,' said he, ' for your cre- 
dit, but for their disgrace, that a war should be 
ayerted : for as your affairs are in a happy posturę, it 
is above all things eligible for you to preserye your 
prosperity unimpaired ; but they, in their present Iow 
aituation, should put all to hazard, in the hopea of 
redress/ He carried it, in short, that ambassadors 
should be despatched, he himself to be one in the com- 
mission, 'earnestly to reąuire of the Łacedaemonians 
that, if their intentions were honest, they should sur- 
render Panactum standing, and Amphipolis ; and 
should, farther, renounce the alliance with the Bceo- 
tians in case they still refused to accede to the peace : 
this in pursuance of the article, that neither should 
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make peaee withoot jołnt cooMnt/ They ordered it 
to be added, farflier, tliat *they themselrea, conld 
^ey hsre designed to act unjiistly, faad condiuded he* 
fore this aa alliance with the Argires, as they were 
already attending and solkiting such ą measure/ And 
liaving sabjoined their instractions in relation to all 
other points in which they thougfat themselyes ag-» 
griered, they sent away the ambassadors in commiasion 
along with Nicias. These haring arrived, and reported 
their instmctions, added, in conelusion, that ' nnless 
they would renounce their alliance with the Boeotinns, 
if stiU refnsing their accession to the peace, they would 
admit the Argiyes and their associates into league.' 
The Łacedsmonians replied> 'they would derer re- 
nounce their alliance with the Boeotians:' for the party 
of Xenares, the ephorus, and all those who acted in 
the same combination, had still the majority: how« 
ever, at the request of Nicias, they renewed the oatbs. 
Nicias was afraid of being forced to depart without 
settling any one point of his commission, and of falling 
nnder pnblic censure (which really came to pass), as 
ttudoubted author of the ])eace with the Lacedcemo-^ 
nians. And when, on his return, the Athenians had 
heard that no one point was adjusted at Łacedsemon, 
they immediately conoeiyed the warmest indignation ; 
and, looking on themselres as hlghly abused, Alci-» 
biades introducing the Argives and their associates, 
who were still at Athens, they entered into treaty, and 
an alliance ofiensire and defensire with them^ as fol- 
lows :— 

' The Athenians, Argires, Eleans, and Mantineans, 
for themselves and thfeir respeetive dependenta on all 
sides, haTe madę a peace, to eontinue for the term of 
a hundred years, without fraud and without riolence, 
both at land and at sea. 

THUC. V0L. II. N 
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^Be it nnlawfurto take up offensire arms, either bj 
the ArgiTes, Eleans, Mautineans, or their depeDdenta, 
Bgaibst tha Athenians and dependenta of the Athe<- 
nians ; or by . the AtheniaBS, and their dependenta, 
agaiDŚt the Argives, Eleans, Mantineans, and their 
dependenta, without any artifice or erasion whatso- 
eyfer. On. these conditions^the Athenians, Arg^Yoa^ 
Eleans, and Mantineans, to be confederates for onę 
hundred years. 

- ' Próyided that, in case an enemy inrade the terri- 
tory of the Athenians, the Argires, Eleans, and Man->- 
tineans, march to the snccor of the Athenians, in śtrict 
conformity to a summons receiyed from Athena, in the 
inostyigorous mannerthey may be ahle, to the fulness 
of their abilities. 

' But if the enemy, after ravaging, be again .with- 
drawn, the state under wbich they acted to be declared 
an enemy to the Argiyes, Mantineans, Eleans, and 
Athenians ; and to be pursued with the offensiye arms 
of all thbse confederated states. 

* And farther, that it be not .lawful for any of the 
contracting states to lay down their arms against that 
state which has sooffended without the consent of all 
the rest^ 

^ The Athenians also tQ march to the succor 'of Ar- 
gos, Mantinea, and Elis, in case jan enemy inyade. .the 
territory of the Eleans, or that of the Mantineans, or 
that of the Argiyes, in strict conformity to a sun^mons 
receiyed from anyof those states, in the most yigorous 
manner they may be able, to the fulness of their abi- 
lities. ' , ^ ,' ' 

' But if the enemy, after rayaging, be again with- 
drawn, the state under which they acted to be declared 
an enemy to the Athenians^ Argiyes> Mantineans, and 
Eleans, and to be pursued with the offensiye arms of 
all these confederate stątcs, 
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« -/ And facrther, tbat it be not.lawfol to lay down their 
arms against the state wbich bas so offeoded, without 
tbe joint consent of all tbese contracting states. 

^ Tbat no armed force be.admitted to pass.in order 
for war tbrougb auy of tbeir.respectiye dominions, or 
tbose of their respective dependents, :nor. along- their 
sea, unless such a passage be. granted unanin)ously\by 
ąll the contracting partie9> by the Athenians, Argires, 
Mantineans, and Eleans. 

' Agreedy farther, tbat when tbe auxiliarie8 attend, 
Ibe State wbich sommęned tbem supply tbem with 
tbirty days' proyision as soon as they sball bave enr 
.teręd the territory of the state wbich snmmoned their 
attendance, and the same at their departure. 

' And, if there be occasion for the attendance of sncb 
an auxiliary force for a larger space, tbat tbe state 
wbich sent for it maintain tbat force, by paying.to 
eyery soldier, beayy-anned and light-armed, and every 
archer, three oboli of iEgina' a day, and a drachma óf 
iEgina to eyery horsemąn. 

*■ But the state whicb sends for auxiliarie8.to baye tbe 
supremę command, so long as tbe war cofitinues within 
its district. , . : 

' Ify fartber, it be agreed by tbe contracting. states 
to act offensiyely with the united forces, tbe coromand 
tben to be eąually diyided among all the states. 

' Tbat the Athenians swear to obserye these. articles 
in their own names and tbose of their dependenta ; but 
tbe Argiyes, Maatineans, and Eleans, and tbe depend- 

* 

1 The yalue of three oboli of ^gina is aboat sixpence, and 
the drachma of iEgina nearly one shillinc, English ; for/ac- 
cording to Dr. Arbuthnot, the talent of ^gina consisted of a 
bundred Attic ininae, and therefore was laręer than the Attio 
.talent in tbe proportion of one hnndred to 8ixty. 
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iratt of th^fl^, ath to «#eMr MpMrlit6ly> ^IMrli irtute Tor 
itiielf. 

' Eaoh pi&rty to Uke tfae oftik iu the most solefnu 
<luihk)A <of tiieir ooiftii«ry> in the uo9t saćred ttanoer, 
fvith the <choiceM lictittd. The tonm of the oath to be 
thoB coneeiyed :^-I wili lAttKid by the ulliance, aceofd^ 
iBg to It oorveiiant) jaMly, honestly, a&d sincerely ; and 
1 will Bot transgreM ita ohtigatton by any Araiid or 
eyasion whatsoeyer. 

* To be sworti*^ 

' At AfiieiMy by the senate and tiie eity magistrates : 
the presidiMita in course to adtoinister the oath. 

' At Atg&Bf by the senate, the eighty, and the arty* 
nas : the eighty to administer the oath. 

' At Mantitiea, by the demiurgi, the senate, and the 
other ołaghtrateś : the theoii and polemarchs to ad*- 
ininister the oath. 

* At Elis, by the deninrgi, the offieers of sti^e, and 
the flix hnndred : the demiurgi and the keepers of the 
sacred records to administer the oath. 

* These oaths to be renewed : for which ptirpose, 
the Athenians to repair to Elis, to Mantinea, and to 
Argos, thirty days before the Olympic games. Bnt 
the Argires, Ełeans, and Mantineans are to repair to 
Athens, ten days before the g^tft Panatfaeneea. 

' The articles relating to this peace, and these 
oaths, and this idliance, to be insoribed on a column 
of stone, 

* By the Athenialis, in the ettadel : 

' By the Argiyes, in the forum, in the tomple of 
Apollo: 

*■ By the Mantineans, in the tempie of Jupiter, in the 
forum; and 

' AU jointly to erect, by way of memoriai, a 
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larami piUajr ąt Olyinpw, M tb^ Olympi^ wow ąp- 
piroaclaiig. 

« |f it be jii4geci exp^łe»t, by wy of tb9 ąoł^tfJWtiwg 
States, to in94;,e ftny a4<litiws to <^c lirtiples alreąd^t 
agreed, wbatev^r» )» p^r8^9alMe of tbis^ be deewed 
proper, by tbe JQm\ 4etermiii»tioxi of ąU p4irti^> tb.0 
aame tp be yalid/ 

A peace and alIiaJ9ce, pffew^e w^ defen^iYe) waei io 
tbis manner coocladed : aod those subsistii^ between 
tbe liacedaemonian? ąnd Atbemana were ^^^t^ Qn tbiff 
account, renoupced by eitber 9ide, 

Tbe Cońntbiaiup, bowęręr, wbo were cQBfe4^?ątef pf 
tbe ArgiYea, refu9^d to* accede: but, wbat ia njore, 
tbey bad neyer swom to tbe allia^ee madę preytPUf tQ 
tbia, between tb^ Cle(ai9> Argiye9» ^d Mtntineans, — 
* to baye tbe same foes ^nd tbe same Irien^s,' Tbey 
pretended ibat tbe dofenoiye league, already ieąde» 
was quite aufficient'^* \o cnoeor one anotb^r* but uot 
tQ eouour in au pf^usiye war/ In tbis manoer tbe 
Corinthians were drawiug pff from tbe leagwe» and 
agatu warped iu tbeir iucUnationa lowiords tbe Lace- 
temonians. 

Tba Olympica were solemnlsed tbis suiamer, iu 
wbiob Androstbenes, tbe Arc(^ia9» wa« lor tbe firat 
tifue yictor in tbe paucrace, aud t^e Łaeediemoiaaus 
were escluded tbe tempie by tbe l^leaus, sp tbat tbey 
pould ueitber saoriftce npr enter tbe lists* Tbey bad 
upt discbarged tbe fine set on tbem by tbe Eleaus, by 
virtue of tbe Olympie lawą, wbo bad ebarged tb«m 
witb a conyejrauce pf arma into tbe fort pf Pbyreon^ and 
witb tbrowing aome of tbeir heavy-arm^d intp Leprenm, 
during tbe Olympie ceasatiou. Tbe ^nę imposed was 
tw o tbousaud mina)** at tbe ratę Pf twe min» for eyery 
heayy^armed soldif r» agreeably to tbe letter of tbe law. 

> 6466^. 0<. 8d. Bterlinr« 
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* The ŁacedoemoniaAs, on this, despatehed an embassy 
to remonstrate against the injustice of the sentence ; 
^ that thecessatioikhad not been notified at Łacedse- 
mon wfaen they threw in tbeir heavy-armed/ ' • 

The Eieans replied, that 'the cessation was already 
in force : for they proclaim it firśt amongst themselyes ; 
and 80, whilst they were quiet, and expected no such 
UBAge, they had been wronged by a surprise.' 

The Łacedeemonians retorted, that, ' if so, it was 
needless for them to proceed to a publication of it in 
Łacedaemon, if the Eieans had already jndged the*n)- 
selyes wronged. But the fact was far different in the 
light they saw it, and trespass had not been committed 
in any shape whatever/ 

But the Eieans adhered to tbeir first charge, that 
' they conld not be persiiaded the Łacedaemonians Kad 
not wronged them : yet, in case they were willing to 
surrender Lepreum to them, they were ready to remit 
tbeir share of the fine*, and to pay for them that part 
of it wliich was due to the god.' - * 

But when this wonld not content, it w^s nrged again 
by the Eieans, that ' if they were unwilling tp part 
Drith it, they shólild by no m^ans sUri^eńder Łepretim ; 
but then, as they werer desirotis to have the use of the 
tempie, they mnstf go up to the. altar of Olympian 
Jupiter, and «wear, in the presence of the Grecians; 
that they wonld bereafterpfty the fine.' But, as they 
also refused to ćompiy with thi8,^the Lacedaemonians 
were excluded the tempie, thesacrifice, and the games, 
and performed tbeir own saerifices at home. Yet the 
rest of the Grecians, except' thie Lepreatss, were ad- 
mitted to assistat the sołemnity;' ' - ' 

^ The Eieans, howerer; appreheBsiTe they wonld sacri- 
fice by force, set a guardof tbeir armedyoulhs around 
^emple. Thesp werereinfpceędjiky the Argiyes and 
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Hantineans, a thousand of each, and' a party of Athe* 
niań horse who were at Argos in readiness to attend 
the festiyal. But a great consternation had seized the 
trhble asaembly of united Orefetfe,* lest ihe Lacedsemo- 
nians shonld return with anarmed force ; morę espeCi- 
ally, when' Łictias, th« son of Archesilaiis, a Łacedse- 
Bionian, was scourged intłie course^'by the> underoffi- 
cers, because, when biscbariot bad'gained the prize, 
and the chariot of the Boeotian state was proclaimed 
Tictor, pursuant to the exclusion of the Lacedaemonians 
from tl^e race, he stepped inlo the midst of the assem- 
bly and crowned the charioteer, desirous'to make it 
known tbat the chariot belongedto him. On this, the 
whole assembly was morę than eyer alarmed, and it was 
fally expected that some strange eyent would follow : 
tbeŁaoedacmónians, howeyer, madę no.bustle; andthti 
festiyal passed regularly through its traiir, 
« After the Olympics, the Argiyes and their oOnfede-^^ 
rates repaired to Corinth, in order to solicit the con- 
cnrrence of that state. A Łacedsemdnian embassy 
happened also to be there. Many conferences were 
beld, and nothing fi nalły defermined ; but, on feeling 
the shock of an earthquake, tbey parted each to their 
respectiye cities. And here the summer ended* 
' In the ensuing winter a battle was fought by. the 
Heracleots of Trachis, against the iEnianians, Dolo- 
pians, Meliensians, and some of the Thessalians : for 
the bordering nations were enemies to the city of Hera- 
clea, as this> latter place had- been fortified for their 
raore especial annoyance. From 'its foundation they 
bad eyer opposed it, preyenting its growth to the ut- 
most of their power ; and' at this time they defeated 
the Heracleots in a battle, in which Xeńares, the son 
of Cnidis, the Lacedaemónian commandant, was slain ; 
a number also of the Heracleots perished. And thus 
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the Winter ended : Aod tbe Iwelftb year of the warcame 
also to an end. 

Year xiii.-<^The sueeeediog summer was no sooner 
ba^n than the Bodotiaofl, yiewing tbe Iow estate to 
whićh it had been redaced by tbe late battle, took into 
tbeir own bands tbe city of Heraclea, and discbarged 
Hegesippidas, the Łacedemonian commandant, as 
guilty of mal-administratioii. Tbey took tbis city into 
tbeir own bands, from tbe apprebension tbat, daring 
the embroilments of tbe Łacedfemonians in Pelopon- 
nesuSf tbe Atbenians migbt seise it. Tbe Lacedeemo* 
nians, bowerer* were cbagrined at tbis step of tbe 
BoBotians. 

Tbe same sumnier also, AlcibiadeSy tbe son of Cli- 
nias, being generał of tbe Atbenians, with tbe concnr** 
rence of the Argires and tbeir allies, entered Pelopon- 
nestts with a smali party of heayy-armed Atbenians 
and archers, and enlarged bis forces on bis ronte by 
the aids of tbe oonfederates in those ąnarters; wbere 
be not only madę soch a disposition of afiairs as migbt 
best answer tbe yiews of the alłiance^ but also, tra- 
rersing Peloponnesus with bis force, be botb persuaded 
the Patreans to continne tbeir works quite down to tbe 
sea, and intended also to execiite a plan of bis own for 
erecting a fort on the Rbinm of Acbaia.' But the Co* 
rintbians and Sicyoniansy and all such as were alarmed 
at the annoyance tbis fort migbt gire them, rushed out 
to pteyent him, and obliged him to desist. 

The same summer a war broke out between tbe £pi« 

* This was a grand projeot indeed ! It aimed at no less 
than the total ruin of Connth, and putting an end to aU tbe 
naTigation ofthat trading and opnlent city through the bay of 
Crissa. The Athenians were already intire mastera of the sea 
oa the other aide of thę istbmus* 
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daurianB and ArgiTet. The pretest wa» {prounded on 
a yictim dne fAm the Epidaurians to the Pytbaui 
Apollo, as an acknowlegement for tbeir paaturea ; lot 
the Argires were now the chief managera of the ten^ 
ple. But, this pretended grierance set apart, it had 
been judged ei^pedient, by Alcibiades and the ArgiTeSt 
to get poflseasion, if pos8ible» of Epidaurus, ia order to 
preveQt moleatation on the aide of Corintb, and to 
render the passage of Athenian auccors morę expedi» 
tious from JSgina than by fetching a compass about 
Scyllseura. The Argi^ea, therefore, were intent on 
their preparation8» as reaolved to take the field,, and 
act againat Cpidaunia, in order to exact the yictim by 
fbrce of arma. 

But, about the aame time, the Łaoedaemoniana alao 
marched ont, with their whole force, aa far as to 
Łeuctra, on their own frontier, towarda Łyeeom, un-* 
der the command of Agia, the aon of Archidamoa, thei? 
king. Not a man was priyy to the design of theif 
tbua taking the field, not eyen the states from which 
the ąnotas were famiahed out. But, when the yictina 
they aacrificed for a aaceeasful campaign proyed in* 
aospicious, they again marched borne, and cironlated 
fresh ordera to their confederatea to be ready to tsuhe 
Ib^ field again after the next month, which was tho 
month Cameius,^ the grand featiyal of the JDoriana* 

* Tbis festiyal was obsenred by most cities in Greece ; bat 
with the greatest pomp and solemnity at Sparta, where it 
began the thirteentn of the month CarneioB, aooording tó the 
Łacedaemonian style, and lasted nine days. A csmp was 
(bnned for its celebration, in wbich tbeir continaed dtfring tbe 
whole solemnity, and obseryed strict military discipline.^ By 
these means, as we find a little lower, the Argires, in this in* 
Stańce no slayes to superstition, attended to the festiyal and 
warfare at the same time« and annoved the Spidaarians, whilal 
religions awe restiained the fHends of the latter from acting 
ia their defenee. See Potter's Archmdogia, yol. i. p. 4M. 
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But, yrhmf, they were tbns withdrawn, the Argiren, 
takiDg the field on the 'twenty-seyenth day of the 
month preceding CarneitiSy aod though celebrating 
tiieir own festiral that very day, contiBned all this in- 
tĆrmediat* time to make incursions \aiid rarages - on 
Epidauria. The Epidanrians sent about to solicit the 
anccoTs of their allies ; some of whom exci]8ed them-^ 
nelyes aa bóuud to obserye the approaching festiyals, 
thoiigh othera adyanced as far as the frontiers of Epi- 
dauria, and then refused to act. And, doring the 
space of time that the Argiyes were in Epidauria, em- 
bassies from the seyeral states held a congress at Mań« 
finea, at the reąuest of the Athenians ; and prooeeding 
to a conference, Ephamidas, the Corinthian, remon- 
aftated, that < their wcrds were by no means consistent 
with their actions ; for, whilst they were .here sitting 
together on the terms of peace, the Epidanrians and 
allies and the Argiyes were -opposing one another in 
arms : that, consequentIy, the first thing to be ^one 
was tó send depntations on both sides to diftband those 
armies, and then orderly to proceed to treat of peace.' 
Yielding therefore to the justice of snch a remon- 
śtrance, they fetched the Argiyes ont of Epidaiirias 
and, retnrning to the congress, they were not able 
eyen- then to agree together: on which the Argiyes 
enoe morę entered Epidanria, and resumed the rayage« 

The Łacedsemonians now had taken the field, and 
were adyanced to Caryae; but, as liow again the vic- 
tims sacrificed. portended no snccess to a campaigu, 
they once morę withdrew. 

The Argiyes also, afler rnining abont a third of the 
territory of Epidanria, were returned home. In this 
incursion they were assisted by one thonsand heary- 
armed Athenians, with Alcibiades at their head : who 
haying heard that the Lacedemoaians.had now left 
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the field, as their service was now iio'longer needful^ 
marcbed away. Aud in this manner the summer 
passed. 

- In the beginning of the next winter the Lac^a- 
moniańs, unknown to the Atheoians, threw a body of 
men to the number of three hundred, with Hegesi|>- 
pidąs, as commandant, into Epidaurus by sea. Oa 
this, the Argives repaired instantly to Athens, witH 
remonstrances, that, ' though it was explicitly men- 
tioued in the treaty that no enemy should be suffered 
to pass through their respective doroinions, yet they 
had permitted the Łacedtemonians to make this pas* 
sagę by sea without molestation.* Unless therefore 
they would replace the Messenians and lielots in 
Pylus, fo annoy the Łacedsemonians, they should 
deem themseWes aggrieyed.' On this, the Athenians; 
at the instigation of Alcibiades, underwrote this charge 
on the Łaconic colnmn, that * the Łacedasmonians were 
guilty of perjury ;' and remored the helots from 
Grania into Pylus, to resume their depredations, but 
refrained from any other act of hostility. 
} In the course of this winter; thouj^ the Argi^es and 
Cpłdaurianś were at war, yet no regular battle was 
fought between them. . The hostilities . consisted of 
ambnscades and skirmishes, in which, according tó 
the chance' of action, some persons perished on both 
sides. > 

• But in the close of winter, when the spring was 
now approaching, the Argires, proyided with ladders 
for scaling, came under Epidaurus, hoping to take it by 
surprise, as insufficiently manned by reason of the war; 
but, failing of success, they soon withdrew. Aud then 

^ * The Argires, in this remonstrance, acknowleged thedomi- 
ńion of the sea, even on the coast of Peloponnesus, to belong 
to Athens. 
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the wiitter eiidod, and with it eaded alao the tbuteentb 
year of the war. 

"ftAR xiv.-^Abont the middle of the essning sam- 
Bier, when their confederatea, the Epidaurians, were 
sadly distresaed, when sonę of the Peloponnesiaiis 
had already revolted» and othere ahowed plainly a 
m spirit of discontent, the Łaeedceinoataos were olearly 
eonvinced that, unlesi expeditiou$ly prevented, the 
mtschief wonld spread abroad* On th}9 they took the 
field againat Argos with their whole force, both them- 
selyes and their helots 2 and Agis, the son of Archi-* 
daniuiy king of the IiacedamonianB, oommanded in 
ebief. They were attended in the field by the Tegeata», 
•fld all the other Aroadiana whateyer confederated 
with the Lacedsemonians. But the allies of thę other 
parta of Peloponnesiu, and thoae without the isth« 
mus, were asaembled at Phlins ; the Bceotiana, con^ 
•iating of ńye thonaand heąTy-armed, and the same 
nninber of light-arned ; five hundred horsemen* eaeb 
attended by a aoldier on foot : the Corinthians of two 
Ihouaand heary-^armed ; the other confederates with 
their seyeral ąuotas ; bat the Phliaaians with the whole 
of their force, becauae the anny wAs asaembled in their 
dłstrict* 

The Argiyea, who had some time before intelligenoo 
of the Łacedffimonian preparations, and that sińce they 
were fiUng towarda Phlins in order to join the foreea 
aaaembled there, now took the field themaelyea. They. 
were joined by a anceor of the Mantineans, atrength-i 
ened by the addition of their dependenta, and three 
thonaand heayy-armed Eleana* On their march* they 
fell in with the Łacedsemoniana at Methydrium of 
Arcadia. Each party posted itaelf on a rising gpronnd- 
'^^^e Argivea got eyery thing in readineaa to a^tack tbe 
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ŁMMlaftinoiii&ag wfailit yet thef were alone ; Imt A^ 
Ublodging by taight^ and ttealing a marofa, compleM 
hii junctioa with the body of ooofederatea at Phlins^ 
Wben thia was pes-ceived by the AjrgiYea, they drcv 
effearly the next dawn^ first of all to Argos, and then 
to the paM on the route of Nemea, by whioh they eśt* 
pected the Łacedaemoiiiana, with their confederalea, 
wonld fali into their country. Yet Agis took not that 
foute which they expeeted; but, havxng communi- 
cated hia design to the Łacedsmonians, ArcadiaoBi 
«nd Bpidaorians, he took a different route^ thongk 
much less praeticable, and desoended into the plains of 
Argos. The Corinthiana, PeDenians, and Phliasiana 
follow^d by another morę direct route ; and ordera 
bad been given to the Boeotians, Męgareaas, andSicyo- 
nians, lo take the route which led to Nemea, on whieh 
the Argires were posted, that, in ease the Argires 
ahoułd maroh into the plain to make head againit ^b% 
Ijacediemonians, the laat with their cayalry might press 
on their rear. 

After these disposilionS) aiid iueh a descent ialo the 
plain, Agis ravBged Saminthus and otber pkces ; on 
inteUigence of which, the Argives,^ so soon aa it was 
day, dislodged from Nemea (o slop the depredatioBs* 
and on their march met with the body of Phliasians, 
and Corinthians; and, encountering, siew some fcw 
of the Phliasians, whilst not a much grealer number 
of their own men were deattoyed by the Comthians. 
The Boeotians also> Megareaaa and Sicyonians, took 
tiie route of Nemea conformably to orders, and foaiid 
the Argires already dislodged ; but the lattar, on en- 
teritag the plain, and Tiewiag the ravagtt »ade . on 
tiieir lands, drew up in order of battle. The Łaoedss^^ 
monians stood tegularly drawn up on the otber sid8« 
And now the Argiyes were ahut up in the middle of 
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their. enetmes : for, on the side of tbe plain, tlie Lace* 
dasmoniaDs, and those in tbeir bo()y, intercepted their 
return to tbe city; on the high gronnd aboye tbem 
were tbe Corintbians, Phliasians, and Pellenians; on 
tbe otber. part, towards Nemea, M^ere the Boeotians, 
SicyonianSi and Megareans. CaTalry tbey bad nonę : 
ior tbe Athenians :were the only part of their confe- 
deracy wbo were not yet.come up. 
• The bulk indeed* of the Argives and confederątes 
apprebended not tbe danger-which at present en^i- 
roned tbem to be so great: butrath^r conclnded tbey 
might engage witb advantage/ and that tbey bad 
caught the Łaceda^monians fast within their territory^ 
«nd near to Argos itself. Two Argives, however» 
Tbrasyllus, one of the five in command, and A^ci^ 
pbron, the public bost of the Ł^cedaemonians, the 
:very instant tbe armies were moving to the charge, bad 
addressed themselyes to Agis, and proposed expe-< 
dients to prerent a battle : giving their word, that 
' the Argiyes were ready to do and to submit to jus^ 
tiće, on ą fair and equitable arbitration, in case the 
liacedaemonians bad any charge against tbem ; and for 
tbe fnture would liye at peace, if a present accommo-» 
dation could be efieeted/ 

In this manner these Argiyes presumed to talk,, 
merely of tbemselyes, and withóut thepublic authońty. 
Agta alflo, by (lis own priyate determination, accepted 
the proposals ; and without reporting tbem to the coun- 
cii ot war, without canyassing things maturely him- 
self, or, at. least, communicating only with one person 
of thenumber which bad authority in the army, granted 
tbem a four months' truce, ' in which space tbey were 
to make good.what engagements tbey b^d madę;' 
and then instantly drew off the army, without impart- 
ing tbe reaaons of his conduct to the otber confede- 
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* mtes." The ŁaćedttmcniaiiB^indeedyWid cońfederates, 
foUbwed when he led them.off, became their laws ex'<* 
acted such obedience ; yet, amongst tbemselres, nerę 
layish of their censure against Agis, tbaft^ when so fine 
an opportunity of engaging was in tbeir power, when 
their enemies were hemmed ia - oq all sides, both by 
their horse and their foot, they.were drawn off, with* 
out^ performing .any. tbing worthy of such mighty 
preparations ; for, to this. very day, a finer army of 
Grecians had nerer appearedin th^ field. Acmost 
gallant figurę in trath it madę, whilst they were all 
together at Nemea. The Łacedaemonians were then 
to be seen with the whole collected force of their state, 
accompanied by the Arcadiana, . Boeotians, Gorin-* 
thians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, Phliasians^ and Me* 
gareans. The troops which composed tbeir seyeral 
ąuotas were all picked men, and were judged a match 
in the field of battle, not only for the whole Argiye 
;ąlliaDce, but the addition of double strength. This 
great army, howerer, laying all the time most heayy 
imputations on tbe conduct of Agis, drew off, and were 
disbanded to their seyeral habitations. 

On the other part also, the Argiyes were still much 
morę exa8perated against those who had. madę this 
suspension without public authority. They imagined 
the Lfic^daemonians had escaped them, when they had 
the finest opportunity of striking a blow, inasmuch as 
the eon test must hare been decided under the yery 
.walls of Argos, and in. company with a numerous and 
gallant alliance. And hence, on tbeir return, at the 
Charadrum, the place where the crimes.committed in 
an expedition are judged, before they en ter the city, 
they were beginning to stone Thrasyllus, who, flying 
to an^ altar, escaped with life: his effects, howeveri 
they confiscated to public use* 
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But, ttfter thity came up tfae Athesian niccor, oon^ 
ostiag of a tlioiiaaiid heaTy-armecL, and three liiuidred 
honemeUf oommaoded by Łacbea and Nicoatratus. 
The Argive8, who, aflter all, were aihdd to break tbe 
agreemeot with fhe Łaceda&monians, ordered tbem ' to 
be gone forthwitb ;' and thongh they recpieated a con«> 
ference, refiued to introdnoe tbem iifto tbe asaembly 
ef tbe peopłe tiU tbe Mantineans and Elealis, who 
irere not yet departed, by great importunity obtained 
a compliance. Herę tbe Atbeniani,* in tiie presence 
of Alcibiadee, tbeir ambatsador/assembled with tbe 
Argires and tbeir ałlies^ a^erred, tbat * tbe saspen* 
WOD was not ralid, sinee agreed to without tbe eonaent 
of tbe body of tbe ^onfederates ; now, tberefore, ae 
ibemaelTes were oome np opportunely to tbeir assist*^ 
aiice, tiiey were obłiged in honor to prosecute tbe war/ 
Tbe confedenttes allowed the force of ibis argument ; 
and the whole alliance, exoept tbe Argires, marcbed 
iaitantly away agninst OrchomenuB, of Atx;adia. Bnt 
crea tbe Argive8, tbongb tbey stayed bebind at ^rat, 
were persuaded by sncb reasoning, and soon afte? 
went also to take part in tbe expedition. Thns united^ 
tbey Bat down before and beeieged Orcbomenns. They 
madę sereral assaułts on it, desirous for otber reasona 
to get it into tbeir banda, bnt morę particularly be-> 
oanae the hostages from Aroadia were lodged in tbat 
eity by the Łacedasmoniaas. 

The Orchomeniana, terriiied at tbe weaknem of tbeir 
wałla and tbe nniltitnde of tbeir besiegera, and lest, aa 
no reli^ appeared, tbey sbould soon be e3Łhaitsted, 
tlioagbt pnoper to capitulate on tbese eondttions : ' to 
be received into tbe confederacy ; to give bostagea of 
tiieir own body, and to deliver np to tb^ Mantineana 
tfaoae wbom the Łaeedsemoniana had lodged with tbem/ 

1 Laches and NicostratuB. 
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HaviDg thns got possession of OrehomeuiUi tbe 
confederaiefl, io the nest place, held a consultatión* 
* against wbat othor city, in tbeir plan of conqueat, 
they ihould iiext proceed.' Tbe Eleans exhorled tbem 
to march against Lepreum, but tbe Mantineans against 
Tegea ; and the Argirea aod Atbenians adbered to tbe 
Mantineans. Tbe Eleans, on tbis, were offended tbat 
they had not roted for tbe siege of Lepreum, and se- 
parated to tbeir own home. But tbe rest of tbe eon* 
fóderates set about preparations at Mantinea, as fuily 
bent on the siege of Tegea ; and even some of the 
citizcns of Tegea were exerting tbeir efforts within 
tbat city to betray it to tbem. 

But the Łacedemonians, aftertbey were witbdrawn 
from Argos, in pursuance of tbe suspension of arms 
for four montbs, laid beavy cbarges on Agis, for not 
conquering Argos at so fair an opportunity, fairer tban 
eyer* they had reason to expect, ' sińce so numerous 
and so gallant a body of confederates could nerer 
again, without greater difficulty, be assembled togę- 
tfaer.' And, when afterwards tbe news arriyed tbat 
Orchomenus was taken, tbeir indignation became morę 
Tiolent tban ever. In sucb a ferment they instantly 
resolyed, tbougb not consistently with the calm Lace- 
daemonian temper, that *■ his house raust needs be de- 
ttolished, and a fine of on^hundred thousand drach- 
nas' be imposed on Agis.' He earnestly pleaded 
against the execution of tbe sentence, tbat * in another 
exp^ition he would purge the charge by some notable 
aerrice to the state ; if not, they might then proceed to 
punish him at pleasure.' On tbis they suspended the 
ISne and demolition, but passed a law on the present 

> 3Sf 92. S». U. sterling. 
THUG. yOL. IK O 
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occasion sucb as neyer before bad been madę amongst 
tbem ; for tbey «lected a committee of ten Spartans 
to attend htm as a council, witbout wbose concurreDce 
be WB8 not permitted to lead out tbeir army into tbe 
field. 

In tbe mean ttme a message ytras brougbt tbem from 
tbeir friends at Tegea, tbat * unless tbey come thither 
with tbe utmost expeditioii, Tegea will revolt from 
tbem to tbe Argives and tbeir confederates, and ia only 
not reyolted already/ 

To preyent this tbe wbole Łacedaemonian strengtb, 
botb of citiflens and belots^ was levied with morę 
sharpness tban bad ever been known before ; and, 
taking tbe field., tbey marcbed to Oresteum, of Mena- 
lia. An order was «eQt beforeband to tbeir Arca- 
dian ałlieś, to assemble and foUow tbem directly to- 
wards Tegea. 

But wben tlw wbole Łaced«emonian strengtb was 
tbus marcbed to Oresteum, tbe sixth part of tbe num- 
ber, consisting of tbe morę aged and younger classes, 
was from tbence again dismissed to Sparta, to take on 
tbem tbe guard of tbat place, wbilst tbe rest of tbeir 
military force marcbed to T^ea ; and, not long after, 
tbeir Arcadian confederates joined tbem. 

Tbey sent also to Corinth, to tbe Boeotians, Pbo- 
cians, and Łocrians, a sumiions of speedy aid into tbe 
Mantinean : but for some of tbese tbe summons was 
too sbort; and for tbe rest, it was by no means an 
easy task to take tbe field in separate bodies, and wait- 
ing for tbeir mutual junction, to force tbeir passage 
througb an enemy^s country ; for sucb lay between to 
obstruct tbeir adyance : boweyer., tbey were earnestly 
bent to attempt it. Tbe Łacedaemonians, in tbe mean 
time, enlarged with sucb Arcadian parties as were al« 
ready come up, marcbed on and broke into tbe Manti- 
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nean ; and, hariiig formed their camp. near the tempie 
of Hercules, they ravaged the country. 

The Argives and 'their allies, when their enemy was 
thus in sight, having posted themselyes on a spot of 
ground by naturę strong and difficult of approach, 
drew up in order, as ready to engage. The Łacede- 
monians immediately ad^anced towards them, and eyen 
approached so near as within the cast of a stone or a 
dart : bnt one of the old experienced Spartans, per* 
ceiving that they were to attack so difficult a post, 
roared out aloud to Agis,* that ' he was going to re- 
pair one eril hy another ;' as if, by his present HU 
judged eagerness, he was bent on making reparation 
for his censured retreat from Argos. On this, either 
•truck with such an exclamation, or whether on a sud- 
den his own thoughts suggested to him a difierent eon- 
duet, he drew off his army again with all possible ex* 
pedition, before the battle could be joined : and wheel* 
ing from thence into the Tegeatis, he tumed a stream 
of water into the Mantinean ; about which, as apt to 
do great damage to the lands on which side soeyer it 
flowed, the Mantineans and Tegeatae are eternally at 
blows. It was his scheme to draw down the Argiyes 
and their allies from their strong post on the eminence, 
in order to prevent the turning of this stream, so soon 
as they knew it was in ągitation, and thus to gain an 
opportunity of fighting in the plain. In pursuance of 
this he halted the whole day on the stream, and accom* 

^ Plutarch says it was an apophthegm of this Agis, that 
Lacedaemonians never asked concerning their enemies, ' How 
many are they V but, * Where are theyl' And that, when he 
was nindered firom fighting tX Mantinea, he said, ' They who 
would rule oyer many» must fight against many.' Ańd^ heing 
asked whatwas thenumber of the Lacedaemonians, he replied, 
* Enough to beat cowards.' 
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pltifaed łto direnion : but the Argires and tbeir alHet, 
surprised at thif sodden and precipitate retreat, had 
faeen at tirst unabl^ to conjectnre wbat it meant. At 
lengtb, wben tbe enemy was totally witbdrawn, and 
qaite out of tbeir view, aAer lying^ inactively in tbeir 
pottiy and no ordera raceived for a pnnait, tbey began 
a second tinie to lay beavy imputations on tbeir own 
commandert ; tbat, * on tbe former oecasions, tbe Ła<^ 
eedsemonians, wben fairly caagbt near Argos, bad beeii 
snffered to eseape ; tbat now again, tbongh tbey were 
openly flying, not a aoul nrast pursue tben ; but, 
tbrottgb sbamefal indolenee, tbeir enemies are pre* 
•erved, and tbemaeWes are treacberonsly betrayed/ 
The commanders, on the first noise of tbese clamors, 
were bigbly obagrined ; but afterwards tbey marcbed 
them down trom the eminence, and adyancing into tbe 
plain, encamped them tbere, as detenninedto figbt tbe 
enemy. The day following, tbe ArgiTes and allies 
were drawn np to be in readiness for actton shonld tbe 
enemy appear. And tbe Łacedemonians, marching 
away from tbe stream, to reocoupy tbeir former camp 
near the tempie of Hercules, on a andden perceired 
tbat tbe wbole body of tbeir foes were ready drawn np 
in order of battle, and bad ąuitted tbeir strong post on 
the eminence. 

At tbat crisis the ŁaoedttmoniatHi were stmck with 
a greater astonishraent than the menory of man conld 
paraiłel : for now, in an interral of time exceeding 
short, tbey were bound to get e^ery tbing in readiness 
for figbt ; yet, siicb was their diligence, tbat in an in- 
stant tbey were formed into a beautiful army ; Agis, 
Ibeir king, issuing all tbe necessary ofders, according 
to law ; for wben a king leads tbeir armies all orders 
are giyen by bim : be bimself declares wbat be wisbes 
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to be done tx> th« generał officers ;' they carry bis or- 
dera to tbe colonels ;^ tbeae to the oaptains,' wbo after* 
warda forward them to tbe subalterns,^ by wbom tbey 
are communicated to all the priyate men under tbeii? 
•reapective commanda. Tbe orders, wben aiiy aucb are 
reąuiflite, are in thia metbod disperaed and circulated 
Włtb tbe greatest e^edition : for ia tbe Ltacedaemonian 
armies almost tbe wbole soldiery, few oiily excepted| 
bave a command asaigaed iu regular aubordination i 
and tbe care of executing orders ia incumbent on 
numbera. 

In tbeir preaent array tbó left wing consisted of tbe 
Skiritac, wbo, of all tbe Lacedsmonians, ever clfum 
tbia post aa tbeir peculiar rigbt ; neKt tbem were poated 
tbe Brasidean soldiera wbo bad serred in Tbrace, ac-^ 
companied by tbose wbo bad lately been bonored witb 
tbe freedom of Sparta; tben, along tbe Une^ were re- 
gularly posted all tbe troopa wbicb were composed of 
pnre Łaced^monians ; next to tbem stood tbe Hereana 
of Arcadia, and beyond tbem tbe M^naliana. In tbe 
rigbt wing were tbe Tegeatse, but in tbe utmost exteQt 
of it some few Łacedasmonians. Tbeir cavalry was 
equally poated on botb tbe wings: and in thia form 
waa tbe Lacedsemonian disposition madę. 

On tbe side of tbe enemy tbe Mantineans bad 'tbe 
rigbt wingf becauae tbe business fell on tbeir g^ound ; 
next to them were tbe allies from Arcadia ; then a 
picked body of Argives» to tbe number of a tbousand, 
wbo long bad been exercised in tbe study of arms at 
tbe public scbool at Argos ; and next to them stood 
tbe rest of tbe Argive forces ; these were foUowed by 
tbeir own confederates, tbe Cleoneans and Orneatie. 



*■ Polemarohs. ^ Lochsges, 

* Pentecontators. * Ęnomat«rob«« 
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The Athenians were ranged in the onteimost body^ 
and composed tbe left wing, supported by their own 
cayalry. Such was the order and diaposition on both 
aides. 

The army of tbe Łacedaemonians had the appearance- 
of superior numbers : but esactly to write the nam- 
ber, either of the sereral bodies on each aide, or of 
their whole force, I own myself unable. The aoiount 
of the Łacedasmonians was not known, becaase of the 
profound secrecy obseryed in their polity ; and the 
amount of their enemies, because of the ostentation 
ordinary to mankind in magnifying their own strength, 
has been still disbelieved. Howeyer, from the follow- 
ing compntation, an inqairer may discoyer the nuoiber 
of the Łacedaemonians who on this occasion were 
drawn up in the field. 

Besides the Skiritse, who were in number 8ix bnn-* 
•dred, seyen battalions were in this engagement. Now 
in eyery battalion there were four companies ; and in 
eyery company four platoons ; in the first rank of 
eyery platoon were four fighting soldiers. In regard 
to depth they were not equally formed, as eyery colo- 
nei determined tbe depth at his own priyate discre* 
tion ; but generally they were drawn up eight deep* 
The front linę of their whole force, excepting the Ski- 
ritas, consisted of four.hundred and forty-eight men.' 

1 The Lacedsemonian mora, or brigade, consisted of four 
lochi, or battalions ,==49048 men ; for a lochos, or battalion, eon* 
sisted of four pentecosties, or companies, =512 men ; apente- 
costy or company, of four enomatiae, or platoons,^15% men ; 
and each enomatia, or platoon consisted of 3^. This is the 
account of Thucydides, who computes the platoon by 4 in 
front and eight in depth. The platoon consisted therefore 

of 33 ; which, X by 4,=128, the number of a company ; which, 
also X by 4,s^iJS, tbe number of a battalion. The number of 
battalions- was aeyn, which shows the number of Lacedemo- 
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When both sides were ready, the smali respite before 
the eogagement was employed by the seyeral com- 
manders in animating the soldiers under their re- 
Bpectiye orders. 

To the Mantineans it was urged, tbat *' the points 
fo|r which they were going to figfat were their country 
ftnd their futurę fate, either rule pr slayery ; that of 
rule, whose sweets- they had knowo, they might not 
be dirested, and that they might nerer feel again what 
•lavery is.' 

To the Argives, it was * for their ancient sovereignty, 
and the equal share of dignity they had onoe enjoyed 
Sn Peloponnesus, npw timely to prevent an eternal 
submission to sucb losses, and earn revenge fbr the 
many injuries a neighboring state, tmrelenting in its 
enmity, had done them/ 

But to the AthenianSy that in honor they * were 
obliged to signalise their valor in a conspicuous man-« 
ner, in the company of numerous and gallant allies : 
that should they gain a yictory oyer the Lacedaemo-' 
nians on Peloponnesian ground, their own empire 
wonld be established and enlarged, and no enemy 
would eyer again presume to inyade their territories.' 

And in this manner were the Argiyes and their eon- 
federates animated to the fight. 

But the Łacedaemonians were encouraging one ano- 
ther, and, during martial strains enjoined by their dis- 
cipliue, like men of brayery as they were, each ani- 
mated his neighbor with the recital of the gallant acts 
they had performed together, They were persons who 

nians to have been 3584 : ancl then, witb the addition of 600 
Skiritse, who were posted on the left, to have f^mounted, in 
the whole, to 4184 men. Or a^ain the whole front liiie,=: 441, 
X 8] the number in depth, is equal to 3584, + 600 Śldrits, 
»4184. 
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kndw that a long exporleDGO in the toils of war con- 
duced moro to preserration thau a short verbal ha*" 
rangue, how finely soerer deliyered. 

And now the armies were mutually approacliing : 
the 'Argive8 aad their alliea adTaaced in a brisk and 
aogry manner ; but the Lacedasmonians moved slowly 
forwards to the aound of many flutes, the musie which 
their lawa ordain, not from any religioua motire, but 
for advancing with equal stępa, keeping time with the 
notes, to preyent all disorders in the ranks ; aocidenta 
very frequent in large armies whilst drawing to an 
encouater.' 

But, during the apiM-oacE, Agis, the king, bethougiit 
himself of making a new disposition. It is the eon- 
stant cas^ with all armies that, on the right» their 



I Milton has madę use of this LacedaBmoniaii march to 
adorti iitłd raise his own nobl« poetry. It was fili and strong 
in his imagiDation when he wrote the fonowing lines. Para* 
dise Lost, b* i. 

Anon tbey morę 

In perfect phalanx, to the Donan mood 
Of flates and soft reoorders ; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of ragę, 
Deliberate ralor breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or fonl retreat : 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and suage, 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguisb, and doubt, and fear, and sorroir, and paia. 
Prom mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Bręatfaing united force, with fixed thonght, 
Moyed on in silence to soft pipes, tbat cnarm'd 
< Their painful steps o'er the bumt soil ; and now, 
Adyanced in yiew, they stand a horrid front 
Of dreadfiil length and daszling arms, in ^ise 
Of warriors old with order'd spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose : he through the armed files 
IHirts his «xperienced eye ; mnd soon, trarerae 
The whole battalion, yiews their order due. 
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wings, wliilst tbey approach one aoother, extend tłiem- 
8elveB too far, so that constantly, on both sides, the 
left wing is orerreached and flanked by the enepay^tf 
light. This proceeds frotn the dread every soldier lies 
under of being exposed on his unarmed aide, which 
makes him eager to get it coTered by the shield of the 
next person on his right, And positi^e that a firm cłosing 
together, in this manner, will render them impenetrabłe 
to the shock of the enemy. This tum of the body is 
first begnn by the right*hand man of the whole fronty 
and is the result of his constant care to shift his ńe-* 
fenceless side from the aim of the foe ; and the dread 
of being in the same manner exposed obliges all the 
rest to folio w his motion. And thus in the present 
approach, the Mantineans in their wing had far over-» 
reached the Skiritse : but the Łacedasmonians and Te-* 
geatffi had done so, morę in regard to the Athentans^ 
in proportion as they €xceeded them in numbers. Agis 
therefore, fearing lest the left wing of the Łacedsomo-* 
nians might be quite surrounded, and jadging that tlM 
Mantineans quite too far overreacbed them, sent orders 
to the Skiritse and Brasideans to wheel away from the 
spot where they were first posted, and fili u p the ex«^ 
tremity of the Une, so as tó render iteąual to the Man- 
tineans: and, to supply the yoid thus madę, he orw 
dered, from the right wing, two battalions, commanded 
by generał officers, Hipponoidas and Aristocles, lo 
repair thither, and| falling in, to close up the ranka ; 
judging that their own right would still be morę than 
sufficient to* execnte their parts, and the wing opposed 
to the Mantineans might, by this disposition, be pro- 
perły strengthened. But, as he issued these orders in 
the Tery onset and close of battle, it happened that 
Aristocles and Hipponoidas absolntely refused to 
change their post ; though for such disobedience, as. 
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apparently the result of cowardice, they were after^ 
wards banisbed from Sparta ; and before tbe new dis- 
positioo could be completed the enemy bad begun to 
charge. On the refusal of these two battalions to 
cbange tbeir post, Ag^s countermanded those march- 
ing to strengthen tbe Skiritae to tbeir former places^ 
who were unable to fali into tbe ranks, or cloae togę- 
ther w^th tbose wbom they bad quitted : but, on tbis 
occasion, morę remarkably tban ever, tbe Łacedaemo-^ 
nians, though in all respects outdone in tbe military 
art, gaye sigoal proofs of tbeir superiority ia tme 
tnanly valor. 

For, to come to particnlars, wben once they were at 
blowB witb tbe enemy, tbe right wing of the Manti- 
neans routed tbeir Skiritse and Brasideans. Then tbe 
same Mantineans, snpported by tbeir confederates and 
the thousand pioked Argiyes, falling in at tbe Toid in 
the Łacedsemonian linę, wbich was not yet fiUed up, 
did great execution on tbem ; for, taking them in flank, 
they intirely broke tbem, drove tbem for sbelter 
among tbeir carriages, and madę a slaugbter of the old 
men who were appointed for tbeir guard. And in tbia 
ąuarter tbe Łaceda?monians were clearly vanqnisbed. 

Bat in the otber ąuarters, and especially in tbe cen- 
trę, where Agis, tbe king, was posted, and round him 
the horse-g^ards, styled tbe Three Hundred, falling 
on tbose troops wbich were coroposed of the elder Ar- 
gires, and tbem wbich are called tbe pentelochi, and 
on the Cleoneaus, and Orneatse, and tbose Athenians 
who ranked along witb tbem, they broke tbem in an 
instant, so tbat many of tbem durst not stand to ex- 
change a blow, but so soon as they felt tbe Łacedffimo- 
niati shock, turned about at once, and otbers were 
trampled under foot in tbe great burry they were in to 
aecure their escape* 
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Bat, when the main body of the Arg^res and their 
ttllies was in this quarter routed, their foot, on both 
the flanks, were instantly discomfited. Nbw also, the 
rigbt of the Łacedemonians and Tegeatas, by the ad« 
vantage of superior numbers, had overreached and en- 
compassed the Athenians* These now, on all hands, 
were beset with daoger ; in this quarter they were snr^ 
ronnded by their enemies, in another they were already 
vanquished ; and they mnst have snffered the most of 
any part of the army, had it not been for the excellent 
snpport their own caralry ga?e them. It happened 
also tbat Agis, when he perceived that the Mantineant 
and the thousand Argives had got the better on the 
left, commanded the whole army to wheel off to the 
support of the vanquished : and, whilst this was exe- 
cuting, the Athenians laid hołd of the interral, which 
this motion of the enemy, and their drawing oflf from 
around them, occasioned, to secure their own escape 
witbout any opposition, accompanied by the Argiyes^ 
who were also vanquished with them. 

But the M antineans, and those who fonght in com^^ 
pany with them, and the picked band of Argiyes, were 
now no longer intent on pressing on their adrersaries ; 
but, perceiving their own sido to be completely yan- 
quished, and the Łacedttmonians approaching to their 
attack, they turned about and fled. Yet numbers of 
them perished, and those chiefly Mantineans ; for the 
greatest part of the pieked band of Argiyes completed 
their escape. 

The flight howeyer was not precipitate, nor the dis- 
tance to a place of safety great : for the Łacedasmo* 
nians, till the enemy flies, maintain* their combats with 
long and steady toil; but, after a rout, pursue them 
neither long nor far< 
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And thtts, or Tery nearly thna, was tbe procedurę of 
the whole battle, the greatest tlmt for many agea bad 
been fougbt amongst Grecians, and wbere the compe- 
tition lay between most renowned and florishing states* 
The Ijacedsemomansy amaasing together the arnu of 
tbeir enemies who bad been alain^ immediately erected 
a trophy, and rifled tbe bodies of the dead. They abro 
took up tbeir own dead, and carried them to Tegea» 
wbere they receired tbe rigbts of sepulture ; and alao 
delirered, on trnce, tbe sbiin of tbeir enemy. Tbere 
fell, of tbe Argiyes, Orneatfe» and Cleoneans, se^en 
bundred ; and two bundred of tbe Mantineans ; two 
hundred also of tbe Athenians, including tbe ^ginetm 
and tbeir seyeral commanders. On tbe Łacedeemonian 
side, aa tbe confederatea were neyer bard pressed, 
what losa they suffered is acarcely de8erving of notice ; 
and tbe exact number of tbeir own dead it is difBcult 
todiacoyer, bnt it was reported to have been about 
tbree bundred. 

When a battle was certainly to be fought, Pleisto* 
aiiax, tbe otber king, roarched out to tbeir support, with 
the whole body of citizens, botb old men and youtbs* 
Buty when be was advanced as far as Tegea, be re* 
ceived tbe news of a yictory, and returned to S parta. 
The Lacediemonians ako sent messengers to counter* 
mand tbeir allies from Gorintb, and from without tbe 
isthmus ; and, being themseWes returned to S parta, 
afier giving dismission to tbeir allies, as tbe Carneian 
solemnities were.at band, they celebrated the festiwal. 
The imputation also of cowardice, at that time laid to 
tbeir charge by tbe rest of Greece, because of tbeir 
misfortune at Sphacteria, and some other instances of 
impolitic and dUatory conduct, by this one action they 
completely purged away. Now it was determined that 
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tbeir depression bad been merely the result of for- 
tunę, but that in inward brarery tbey were still tbcm- 
selves» 

Tbe day before tbis battle was fougbt it bappened 
tbat tbe Epidaurians, with tbe wbole of tbeir strength, 
bad madę an incursion into Argia, as loft defenceless, 
and bad doiie great execution on tbe gnards, left be^* 
bind at tbe generał marcb of the Argives. 

Tbree tbousand beayy-armed Bleans, as auxiliarie8 
to tbe Mantineans, came up after tbe battle ; as did 
aLso a tbousand Atbenians to join tbe former body ; 
on wbicb tbe wbole alliance marcbed immediately 
against Epidanms, wbilst tbe Łacedeemonians were 
solemnising tbe Cameian festival. After an equal dis- 
tribution of tbe work, tbey began to raise a circurayal- 
lation aronnd tbat city. The rest, indeed, soon de- 
sisted ; but tbe Atbenians, conformably to tbeir orders, 
completed tbeirs ronnd tbe eminence ón wbicb. stood 
tbe tempie of Juno. To guard tbis work, the wbole 
alliance left bebind a snfBcient nnmber draugbted from 
tbe seyeral bodies, and tben departed to tbeir respec- 
ltve homes. And tbe summer was now at an end. 

In the commencement of tbe succeeding winter, and 
after tbe celebration of tbe Cameian festiyal, tbe Lace- 
daemonians immediately took tbe field ; and, adrancing 
as far as Tegea, sent from tbence to Argos proposals 
for an accommodation. There was already in that city 
a party in tbeir intelligence, wbo were also bent on 
overt&rniDg the popular goremment at Argos: and 
sińce tbe e^ent of tbe late fatal battle, tbey were en- 
abled to use morę cogent arguments to persuade the 
many into tbe accommodation. Tbeir scheroe was, 
first to enter into truce with tbe Łaeedsemonians, as pre- 
paratory to an alliance offensive and defensiye, wbicb 
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was oext in agitation ; and this point carried, then im* 
mediately to execute their plot against the people. 

Łicfaas, son of Arcesilaus, the public host of the 
ArgiyeSy accoi^ingly arriyed at Argos, charged to 
make two deniands in the name of the Łacedaemo- 
nians: the one, * whether war be still their option?' 
the other, ' how, if their choice be peace V On this 
a strong debatę arose, for Alcibiades was present. 
But the party who acted in the Lacedaemonian in- 
terest preyailed with the Argires to accept their 
proposaU of an accommodation ; which were as fol- 
lows :— 

* Thus resolved by the Lacedaemonian council to 
compound with the Argives. 

' These to restore their children to the Orchome- 
nians, and their men to the Maenalians ; to restore also 
to the Łacedaemonians their citizens now detained at 
Mantinea ; to eyacuate Epidaurus and demolish their 
works. 

* And the Athenians, if they will not quit Epidaums, 
to be declared enemies to the Argives and to the Lace* 
dasmpnians, and to the confederates of the Łacedaemo- 
nians, and to the confederates of the Argives. 

' And, if the Łacedaemonians haye in their power 
any young men, to release them to all the states. 

' In relation to the god,* we consent that an oath be 
administered to the Epidanrians, and we grant the form 
to be prescribed by the Argiyes. 

' The States pf Peloponnesns, both smali and great, 
to be, nonę excepted, free, according to their own pri-* 
mitiye constitutions. 

1 The Pythian Apollo. This article seems designed to ad« 
just the quarrel about the yictim, related in the transactions 
ofthelast year. 
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. ' And, if any state without Peloponoesus shall enter 
offensiTely into the landa of Pelopnonnesus, succon to 
be united, in pursuance of a generał consultation of 
Peloponnesians abont to determine on tbe most expe* 
dient methods* 

* AU confederates of tbe Łacedemonians wbaterer, 
without Peloponnesus, sbałl enjoy tbe same priyilege« 
as tbose of tbe Lacedcemonians, and those of tbe Ar^ 
giyes enjoy, eacb remaining in free possession of tbeir 
territories. 

^ These articles to be communicated to the confede* 
rates, and ratification to be madę, if they approre. . If 
diiferent methods seem ad^isable to tbe confederates, 
all parties to desist, and return directly borne.' 

These proposals, by way of preliminary , the Argiy^ 
accepted; and the army of tbe Łacedaemonians was 
drawn off from Tegea to their own borne. And after-* 
wards, in tbe course of mutual negotiation, the samo 
party at Argos prevailed on their countrymen to re* 
nounce their ailiance witb tbe Mantineans and EleanSy 
and eyen with tbe Athenians, and to make peace an4 
an ailiance offensiye and defensire, witb the Lacedae** 
monians. The tenor of it was tbis : — 

^ ResoWed thus, by the Łacedaemonians and the Arn 
giyes, on a peace, and an ailiance oflfensiye and de-* 
fensiye, for the term of fifty years. 

' They sball do justice to eacb other reciprocally, 
witb impartiality and equity, according to their seyeral 
forms of law. 

* Tbe other states in Peloponnesus, comprebended 
in tbis peace and ailiance, sball continue in the enjoy** 
ment of their own laws, their own independence, hold- 
ing the same territories, doing justice with impartiality 
and witb equity, according to their seyeral forma of 
law* 
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* AU confederatea of the Łacedfiemonians whatcTcr, 
without Peloponnesus, shall eojoy tbe same priTileges 
with the Łacedasmoniani tfaemselyes : and* tbe Argire 
coniederales sball enjoy the same with tbe Argiyes 
tbemselres ; each holding^ tbeir respectiTe territories. 

* If a joint espedition be at any time reąuisite, a 
eonsułtatioii to be held by the LacedaBmonians and tbe 
Argires about the determinate and most expedient 
nethods of issaing orders to the rest of the alliance. 

* But, if any controversy arise between the states, 
either tbose Vi1ihin or those without Peloponnesus, 
conoerning their boundaries or any other point, it 
•hall be determined by judges. 

' Andy if any confederate state hare a dispute with 
anotber state, they sball go with a reference to that 
•tatę, which to the contending states shall be thought 
most impartial. Prirate persons, howeTer, to be 
judged by the laws of that state to which they are 
•ubject/ 

• Tbis peace, and such an alliance, was now perfected : 
and the reciprocal damages of war and all other of- 
ftMiees were now buried in oblivion. And, having aU 
ready settled all points to generał satisfaction, they 
eoocurred in a sutfrage ' to receive no herald nor em- 
bassy from the Athenians till they were withdrawn out 
of Peloponnesus, and bad given up their fortificationa 
at Epidaiirus ;' and fartber, * for the futurę to make 
neither peace nor war but with joint concurrence/ 
Their attention was also extended to objects morę re- 
mote ; and in conjiinction they despatched ambassa- 
dors to the cities in Thrace and to Perdiccas, and se- 
duced Perdiccas to swear adherence to their leag^e : 
not that be instantly declared hia rerolt from the Athe- 
aiaas, but he was bent on aceomplisbing it ever sińce 
he saw the Argiyes had done it ; for he was originally 
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deseended from Argos. They renewed aiso their an-^ 
cieat oaths to the Ghaleideaits, and strengtheBed ttaetił 
bf the addition of new. 

The Argive8 also despatched an embassy to the 
Athenians, reąuiring them to ąuit the worka they had 
raised at Epidanras. The latter, sensible that theif 
soldiera there were but a handful of men, when coui* 
pared with thoae who were assodated with them in 
that senrice, sent Demoathenes to draw them off. He, 
(Ml his arrtTaly pretending to solemnise sonie isartial 
gamę without the fortness, when the rest of the gar^^ 
rison was gone out to the spectacle, barred fast the 
gates. And afterwards the Atheaians, haTiag renewed 
the peace with them, surrendered the fortiicatioas they 
had raised into the hands of the Epidatirians. 

When the Argi^es had in tłńs manner gone off from 
the alliance, the Mantineans also, who at first stood 
out, finding at length that withont the Argires Ihey 
conld do nothing of themseWes, thought proper to ac« 
commodate their disputes with the Łacedaemonians, 
and resigned their command OTer the cities of Arca- 
dia. The Łacedasmonians also and Argives, to the 
nnmber of a thousand each, marched in company to 
Sieyon ; where, principally by the presence of the 
Łacedaemonians, the govemment was shifted into the 
hands of a smaller nnmber. And after transacting 
auch points iii concert, they soon procnred the demoli- 
tion of the popular govemment at Argos ; and an oli^^ 
garchy, suited to the Łaced«monian model, was erected 
iu its stead. 

As the Winter war now in its close, these transac- 
tions ran out nearly into the spring ; and the fourteenth 
year of the war expired. 

Year XV.— In the ibllowing«innmer'the Dietideans 

THUC. VOL. II. p 
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of Athos rerolted from the Athenians to the Chalci- 
deans ; and the ŁacedKinoiiiaDS resettled the state of 
Achąia. which for a time h«i.beeu «uder a «an.ge- 
ment not agreeable to them. 

The people of Argos also, combining gradoally to- 
gether, and jresuming their spirits, madę an assault qn 
the few. They waited for a favorable oppoitunity, 
till the festival of the naked games was. celebrating at 
Lacedsemon. A.battle, was fought within the precincts 
of Argos, in which the people were yictorious : some of 
their ppponents they siew, and others they doomed to 
perpetnal exile. The Łacedaemonians, when their ad- 
herents implored their succor, were too dilatpry in 
moyiiig; bnt at last they adjourned the games, and 
marched away to their support ; and hearing, when they 
were come to Tegeą, that ' the few were yanąuished,' 
they determined to proceęd no f^rther, notwithstand- 
ing all the intreaties of the new exile8 ; but, retreating 
forthwith to Sparta, they resumed the celebratipn pf 
the games : yet, being afterwards attended by deputa- 
tions from those in Argos, as well as by such as had 
been lately banished, in the presence of the whole 
confederacy, afler many argumeuts had been nrged on 
both sides, they came to . a resolution, that ' the Ar- 
giyes in the city were guilty of injustice ;' and a de- 
cree was passed, that * they should march against Ar- 
gos.' But, after all, their nroceedings were dilatory 
and remiss. 

In the mean time the people of Argos, dreading the 
Lacednmonian strength, and readdressing themselyęs 
again to Athens for a renewal of alliance, and pro- 
ceeding to execute a plan which they thought the 
stron gest expedient of preser yation, built long walls 
quite down to the sea, that in case they should be 
blockęd up by land all proper supplies mightbe thrown 
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ioto the, city by. sea, tfarough the good officesof tbe 
Athenians. To this scheme of new fortification . some 
cities also of Peloponnesus were secretly accessary. 
Tbe whole body, of the Argiyes witbout distinction, 
the citizens, their wives, and their seryants, fprwarded 
the work ; and from Athens they were supplied with 
, carpenters and masons. And here tbe summer ended. 

Winter now succeeding, tbe Łacedsmonians, wbęn 
adyertised of these new fortifications, marched their 
forces against Argos ; their own, and all those of their 
allies, exceptihg the Corintbian. Some new projects 
in their favor were now also in agitation within Argos 
itself. The whole army was commanded by Agis, the 
son of Archidamus, king of the Łacedaemonians. The 
new turns they expected for their, serrice took no effect 
within the city ; but they madę themselves masters of 
the new-erected walls, and leyelled them with the 
groiind. They also took Hysiae, a town in Argia; 
and, baying put all the freemen found within that place 
to the sword, they drew off, and dispersed to . their 
sereral cities. 

After tbis tbe Argives , marched their force into 
Phliasia ; and after raraging that district, because the 
exiles from Argos bad met with a reception there, they 
again retired : for many of those exiles bad taken np 
their residence at Phlius. 

In the same winter tbe Athenians, exasperated against 
Perdiccas, preyented all manner of importations into 
Macedonia. They charged him with ' taking part.in 
the late treaty, confirmed by the sanction of oaths, 
between the Argiyes and Lacedaemonians ; that, far- 
tber, when they bad madę great preparations against 
tbe Cbalcideans of Thrace and Ampbipolis, and Nicias, 
tbe son of Niceratus, was appointed to command in 
that seryice, be bad yiolated his obligations to act in 
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eoncert, and that espeditiou came to nothing purely 
throHgh his secession : be was therefore an enemy to 
Atheos. 

The Winter expired in thi# manner ; and with it the 
fifteenth year came aUo to an end. 

Year xvi. — ^When summer came on Alcibiades, 
with twenty sail, arrived at Argos, where be seized 
tbree bundred of the citizens, whose fidelity to the 
Atbenians, and adherence to the Łacedeemonian inte- 
restt. was still suspected ; and these the Athenians se- 
cured in the neighboring islands which were snbject to 
their dominion. 

The Athenians also undertook the reduction of Mo- 
los with a nav^l force, consisting of thirty sail of Athe- 
nians, 8ix of Chians, and two of Lesbians ; on board 
of which were transported twelye bundred beary- 
armed Athenians, tbree bundred archers, and twenty 
who drew the bow on borseback. The number also of 
their dependenta, from the continent and islands, which 
attended, was about fifteen bundred heavy-armed. The 
Melians' are a colony of the Łacedsemonians, and bad 

1 The origin of this colony ia eurious, aocording to the 
acoonnt given of it by Flutarch : ' When the Tyrrhenes weie 
masters of Lemnos and Imbrus, and madę a practice of rayish- 
ing the wiyes of the Athenians at Brauron, a mized breed 
was the con8equeQce ; wbom, as half barbarians, the Athe- 
nians droye out of the isles. Thns eziled, they repaired to 
TsBnarus, and were useful to the Spartans in their war against 
the helota. They were afterwards rewarded for their good 
seryices with the freedom of Sparta and liberty of inter« 
marriage. Yet, not being allowed the honor of serying the 
offices of the state, or a seat in the council, they became 
afterwards suspected, as caballing together for bad designs, 
9^d. proiecting to oyerthrow the conatitution : the Łacedsemo* 
nians tnerefore apprehended them all; and, throwing tiiem 
into prison, kept them confined nnder a strong guard,,tiU 
they could find out olear and incontestable eridencer agtdnst 
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therefore refased to receire law from the Athenians in 
the same manner as the inhabitauts of the other islands 
receiyed it. At first, howeyer, they observed a strict 
Deutralłty ; but in process of time, when the Athe* 
nians, by rayaging tbeir country, would haye obliged 
them to act offensiyely, they openly took part in the 
war against them. 

With a force as strong as has been described, Cleo* 
medes, the son of Łycomedes, and Tisias, the son of 
Tisimachus, landed and encamped on the island : yet, 
before they proceeded to hostilities, they sent a depn* 
tation from the army to demand a conference ; whom 
the Melians refased to introduce into the assembly of 
the people, but, in the presence only of the magistrates 
and the few, commanded them to deliyer their instrac- 
tions. On this the Athenian deputation expre88ed 
themselyes as follows : — 

* Since to the people in fuli assembly we are pre<» 
cluded from speaking, lest the many, hearing their 
true interest declared at onee by us in a continued dis* 

them. Tbe wiyes of th« prisoners came in a body to the 
prison, and, after much prayer and intreaty, were at length 
admitted by the gaard to the sight and discourse of their huS- 
bands. When once they had gained access, they ordered 
them immediately to strip, and change clothes with them ; to 
leaye them their own, and, dressed in those of their wiyes, to 
make their escape directly in that diBguise. It wasdone ; the 
women stayed behind, determined to endure whateyer might 
be the conseąnence ; and the guards, deceiyed by appearances, 
let out the husbands instead of tbe wiyes. They marched off 
aiid seized Taygeta ; then seduced the helots to reyolt, and 
promised to support them ; which struck a great terror 
amongst the Spartans. They sent to treat with them, and 
madę up the matter on these conditions : that they should 
haye their wiyes restored safe to them ; should be fnmished 
with money and yessels for remoyal; and, when settled id 
another country, should be reckoned a colony and kinsmen of 
ihe Lacedaemonians.— A body of them settled some time after 
in the isle of Melos.' Of the Yinues of Women, 
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cóurse/ and proVed by arguments fitted to pennade 
abd too strong tó be refased, migbt be wrongbt into 
our riews, for sncb, we are sensible, is the plain con- 
striiction of this our guarded audience by the few : to 
you, also, who now sit berę, we recommend a metbod 
of niaking that point yet morę secure ; tbat, to tbe 
reasoDs we offer, you reserve not your objections for 
one formal deliberate reply, but, in case we offer any 
sóeming incongruity, you immediately interrnpt us, 
and discuss the point. And tell us, first, wbether or 
liot this proposal be agreeable/ 

The Melians, who composed the synod, answered 
tbus: 

' The cahdor of snch łeisurely debatę, for mutual 
infomaation, is not to be disapproved : and yet there 
seems to be great inconsistency between such candor 
and tbose warlike preparations, with which you no 
longer intend hereafter, but in present act have already 
beset us. For we perceive, that hither you are conae to^ 
be authoritatiye judges of your own plea, and that 
the decision must needs prove fatal to us : sińce if, 
superior iń debatę, we for that reason refuse submis- 
sion, our portion raust be war ; and, if we allow your 
plea, from that moment we becorae your 8laves.' 

Ałhenians, — * To what purpose this ? If here you are 
met together to retail your suspicions of futurę' events, 
or to talk of any thing but the proper means of ex- 
iricating and preserving your state from the present 
and manifest dangers which environ it, we had betłer 
be silent : but, if the latter be your purpose, let us 
come to the point.' 

Melians, — ' There is reason for it, and there ought 
to be forgiveness, wben men, so situated as we are, 
are liable to much distraction both in speech and 
^Hougbt. The point for which we are assembled is,^ it- 
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i8 trne, nó less tban our futurę preserration : if there- 
fore it must be 80, let the conference proceed in tfae 
method you require/ 

A, — Asy therefore, it is not our purpose to amuse 
you with pompous dćtails ; bow, after cOmpletely yan- 
quisbing tbe Mede, we bad a rigbt to assume tbe so- 
vereignty ; or bow, provoked by tbe Wrongs received 
from you, we come bitber to earn redress ; we sbąll 
waye ali paradę of words tbat bare no tendency to- 
wards conyiction ; and, iii return, insist from you, tbat 
you reject all bopes of persuading us by friyolous re- 
monstrances ; tbat, as a colony of tbe Lacedsemonians, 
you were incapacitflited from accompanying our arms, 
or tbat wrongs in any sbapeyou baye neyer done us. 
But, tbese things apart, let us lay all stress on snch 
poiots as may really on botb sides be judged persua- 
siye : sińce of tbis you are as strongly conyinced as 
we ourselyes are sensible of it, tbatin all competitions, 
equal wants alone produce eąuitable determination ; 
and, in wbat terms soeyer tbe powerful enjoin obe- 
dience, to tbose tbe weak are obliged to submit.' 

M. — * If tbis be so, we boldly ayer, for, as you 
baye discarded justice ' from - tbe ąuestion, ańd snbsti- 
tuted intęrest in its place, we'must follow tbe pre- 
cedćnt, tbat you also it concerns,we sbould not be 
depriyed of tbe common priyilege of men ; but tbat to 
buman creatures eyer liable to so dangerous aloss, 
tbe pleas of reason and equity, eyen tbougb urged be- 
yond- tbeir exact limitations, sbould be indulged and 
allowed tbeir weigbt. And morę to you tban to 
others is tbis proper to be suggested, lest, after sati- 
ating reyenge in all its fury, sbould you eyer be oyer- 
tbrown, you may teacb your enemies bow you ougbt 
to betreated/ 

^.*— ' Tbat afects us not: for, tbougb- to our sbare 
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an overtbrow oi eapiie iall, the eTent wonld tender 
«i ueither abject nor despoodiiig ; becanse mea, in- 
ured to enlarged command, as the ŁacedaemoDiass for 
iofftaiice, are noTer terrible to the Tanqiu8hed. But 
oar contetty at preeent, is not agaiost the Łacedfls- 
Błonians* Tbat rereoge alone u terrible, when anb- 
jects tumnltuoiiely rebel, and gain theascendant oTer 
fach aa were once tbeir maatera : and truły, to arert 
aueh dangeroDs eztremitiea, be the care intruated to 
m§. But on the preaent occaaion, that we are here 
lor the enlargement of oor owa power, and that what 
we hare to urge concerna the preaenration of the 
atate of Meloa, theae are the pointa we are to eata- 
bliah. We are deairona to have our power oKtended 
orer jou withont obatruction ; and jonr preaerration 
to be anply aeeared for the common benefit o£ua 
both/ 

, Jf. — ^ And how can it tum ont aa beneficial for na 
%a become yonr alaTea aa it will for you to be our 
maatera V 

A, — ^ Plainly thna : becauae inatead of auffering the 
•xtreButiea of conąneat, you may merely become our 
anbjecta ; and we, by exempting you from a total de* 
atruction, ahall gain yonr senrice/ 

M, — ' But will not theae terma content you : that 
we be permitted to peraevere in quiet ; to be friends 
to you, inatead of enemiea ; but, in regard to wa^ to 
be atrictly nentral V . 

A» — * No ; for all your enmity cannot hurt^ia ao 
much aa the acceptance of auch friendship irom yotu 
The latter, to thoae orer whom we rule, would sugpeat 
intimationa of our weakneaa ; yonr enmity ia a proof of 
aur power/ 

iKf* — ' Are your subjects then auch sorry judgea of 
eqHity and right, aa to place on the aame level thoae 
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wlu> are under bo manner of tie, and who were never 
indebted for their settlement to you, ąnd those who, 
revoltiog from yoa, have been again reduced V 

A, — * Why should they not? They know snch a 
senee of things may be well gronnded in regard to 
both ; inasmuch as those, who are exemi>led from our 
yoke, owe such exemption to their own superior 
strength, and if we attack them not, it is the pure re- 
salt of fear. And hence, the redaction of you, be* 
sides eniarging our empire, will inve8t it with morę 
a^ple security : especially when seated on an island, 
you are bound to submit to the masters of the sea, 
and to remain henceforth too weak for resistance, un- 
less you are yictorious at the present crisis/ 
. M. — ' Do you then conclude that what we have pro- 
posed is incompatible with your own security ? For 
sińce, excluding us from the plea of justice, you en* 
deaTOr merely to persuade us i oto sabserviency to 
your interest, we also are again necessitated to insist 
once morę on the profitable to ourselves, and by show-* 
ing that with our welfare your own also coincides, 
endeayor to preyail. What think you of allthosentates 
which now stand neutral in your disputes ? how wili 
you aroid their implacable hatred, when, terrified at 
such your usage of us, they must lirę in constant ex* 
pectation of your hostilities ? And whither can such 
com|uct tend, but to enlarge the number of your de* 
clared enemies, and to constrain others, who never de- 
sign«rf to be your foes, to take up arms against you, 
though to their own regret V 

A* — ' That nerer can be : sińce from states seated 
on the cootinent we hare nothiag to apprehend : they 
are under no immediate necessity of guarding their 
liberty against attacks from us. Those alone we dread 
who are seated in islands ; and who, like you, refuse 
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our goyemraent ; or who, baving felt the pains of snb* 
jection, are irritated againat ns. Snch are most likely 
to have recourse to yiolent measures, and to plunge 
themseWes and ns into imminent dangers/ 

Ar.->— 'If this be 80 ; and if you, ye Athenians, catf 
readily embark into so many perils to prerent the dis- 
solution of your own empire ; if states, by you en- 
slared, can do as much to tbrow off your yoke ; mnst 
it not be wretcbedly base and cowardly in ns, who yet 
are free, to leaye any method, even to the last ex- 
tremity, untried of ayerting slarery V 

A. — * If yon judge of things as wise men ought, 
we answer — Not. For the point in which yon are at 
present concerned, is not a trial of valor on equal terms, 
in order to escape the reproach of cowardice ; but 
your deliberations proceed at present about the' roeans 
of self-preservation, that you may not be obliged to 
encounter those who must by far oyerpower you.' 

M. — * But we, on the* contrary, know, that the en- 
terprises of war hare sometimes yery different eyents 
to those which superiority of numbers gaye reason to 
ekpect ; ańd, in regard to ourselyes, that if we yield 
at once, etemal despair must be our fate : but, by 
acting resolutely in our own defence, we may yet en- 
tertain a hópe of success.' 

A ;— ' Hope in this manner is eyer applied to the 
solące of danger. And truły, in situations which can 
afford to be disappointed, though eyer prejudicial, it 
is not always fatal. But such, as idly layish their last 
resource, their yery all, on hope (for it is prodigal by 
naturę), are only by their own ruin conyinced of its 
delusion ; nay, when its delusion is thus by sad ex- 
perience discoyered, and men should guard themselyes 
against it, it will not yet let go its hołd in the hnman 
heart. Choose not, therefore, so fatal a resource for 
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yóurselves in your present destitiite situation, hanging 
as you are on the yery brink of ruin. Łet not youf' 
oondnct resemble the foolish behavior of the mob of 
mankiod, who, thoiigh by haman means their safety 
niight be earned, yet, when calamity bas chased away 
all Yisible hopcs of redress, betake tbemselyes to 
dthers of a darker cast, to diyinations and to oracles, 
and all sticb yain expedient8 as hope suggests, to 
draw them to their destruction.^ 

M. — ' Difficult indeed, as we apprehend, and you 
well know, the contest miist proye to us against your 
strength and fortunę, matched as we are so uneąually 
together ; yet the confidence still supports us, that in 
fortunę, sińce of diyine disposal, we shall not be infe- 
rior, as, with innocence on our side; we stand against in- 
justice ; that, farther, our de6ciencies in strength wiU 
be ainplified by tlie addition of Łacedaemonian aid ; 
sińce it is incumbent on them to support us, if from 
no other motive, yet from the ties of blood and a sense 
of honor. And thus it is not intirely without good 
grounds that we can form the resolution to withstand 
your efforts.' 

A, — * Nor haye we any reason to apprehend, on our 
owń account, that the diyine beneyolence will not 
equally exert itself for us ; because neither our opi- 
nions nor our acts are worse than those of the rest of 
mankind, either in regard to the worship of the gods, 
or an acknowlegement of their proyidence : for of 
the diyine naturę we think like the rest of the world ; 
ahd of men, that beyond a scruple they are impelled,' 
by the inherent bent of their naturę, to seize do- 
minion whereyer they haye power. As for ourselyes, 
we were not the authors of this constitution, nor were 
we the first who digested it into practice. We fóund 
it already in force ; we haire accórdingly applied it. 
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and shall leave it behind us for the practiće of erery 
fature age ; conscioas that you yourselyea, and ererj 
other atate iny«8ted with eqnal power, would make 
the same exertion of it. And truły, so far aa relates 
to the goda, we bare no morę reason to distrust their 
protection than our neighbors. But your sentimenta 
of the Łacedfemoniana are aach, that you are confident 
of aupport from them because it will be baae in tbem 
to refuse it. Herę we biesa your simplicity, but enyy 
not your * foUy. The Łacedaemonians, we altów, 
amongst one another, and in paying all dne regard 
to the lawa of their country^ gire ample proo£i of 
honor and yirtue ; but their behayior towsutLs the rest 
of mankind, though it would open alarge field of cen- 
sure were it to be minutely examinedy yet at present 
shail be shown by one coocise declaration, that, ae^ 
cording to the best lights we haye been able to coUect, 
they repute as honorable the things which please them, 
and as just, the things which promote their interest. 
Such nuucims are not in the least conduciye to your 
presenration : it is all chimera.' 

M, — ' No. We ground our hopes of relief from them 
on their owa elear couyiction of what their interest en- 
joins them. This neyer can suffer them to entertaia 
a thought of abandoning the Melians, who are a colony 
of their own ; of being faithless to the states of Greece, 
who wish them well ; or of promoting the schemes of 
the common foe/ 

A. — ' Of conseąnence yoU imagine, that their in-* 
terest is connected with your security ; that the dntiea 
of justice should in honor be obseryed, though attended 
with dangers. But tfaese are maxims which the Lace* 
da&monians, least of all men^ haye resolution enough 
to obserye in fact/ 

ilf .^— ' We haye the strongest grounds to imag^ine that 
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ia our defenoe they will hazard any dangera, fh>iB a 
aense that their own presenration dependa morę on 
ua tkań any other people, as we are finely aitnated for 
doing them senrice in Peloponneaus, and in affection 
are morę faithfully attached to them through the banda 
of consanguinity/ 

il.<— ' Bat the certainty of obtaioing suecor in the in- 
terrals of need seema not to depend ao much on the 
merit of those who iraplore it, as on the conacionsness 
of snperior strength in those who are implored to giye 
it : a maxim, this, to which no state adheres so strictły 
as the Łacedaemonian. Henee, eyer through a diffi* 
dence of their own domestic force, they nerer dare 
eyen to invade their neighhors without the coneurrence 
of nnmerous allies. There cannot therefore be the 
least room to expeet that they will transport an aid 
into an island whilst we are mastera of the aea/ 

M. — * Not perhaps of their own foroes ; but they 
have confederates enough to employ in this serrice. 
The sea of Crete is wide and spacious ; a passage 
through it eren the lords of the sea will find it mora 
difficiilt to obatnict than those who are intent on steal- 
ing it to effect with safety. Or, grant they misearry 
in the attempt, at worst they can make a diyersion oa 
yonr territory, or against the remainder of your de* 
pendents who escaped the efforts of Brasidas. And 
then yonr attention and your arms muat be drawn from 
a quarter where you hare no right to fix them, for the 
necessary defence of yonr own home and your own 
appendage.' 

A. * Though auch turns may interyene, your own 
experience ahould teach.you to diatnist them : for you 
are not, cannot, be ignorant, that the Athenians neyer 
yet would condeacend to raise a aiege through hoatile 
dread. But we cannot ayoid obseryiog, that in the 
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whole coune of this debatę, though declared by you 
to be beld as tbe means of your preseryation, you 
haye not so much as started one single point oh wbich 
wise men can presnme to fasten tbe least confidence of 
jredress. Your firmest security is placed in tbe faint 
hope of some distant contingencies ; but your present 
atren^b is merely trifling against tbe extensive scope 
of your antagonists. Nay, yictims you must fali to 
your own absurd presumptions, unless, wben we ara 
once witbdrawn to give you time to consult, you de- 
termine to try some otber espedient. You will tben 
no longer be controUed by that sense of sbame, wbicb, 
wben disbonor glares before and.danger presses on, 
precipitates men into ruin : for tbougb tbey see witb 
tbeir eyes quite open, into wbat an abyss tbey are 
going to plunge, yet, to ayoid tbe imputation of wbat 
tbe world styles disbonor, — so preyalent is tbe force 
of one bewitching sound ! — tbougb yanquisbed by it, 
tbey scóm to yield to reason, wilfully embarrassing 
tbemselyes witb incurable calamities, and contracting 
a morę sbameful weight of disbonor, througb tbeir own 
mad obstinacy, tban fortunę could award tbem. Sucb 
conseąuences you are now concerned by maturę de- 
liberations to ayoid. You are next to reflect, tbat no 
abame can attend your plying under tbe force of a 
most formidable state ; a state, wbicb designs to make 
moderate demands alone,— that you would accept ber 
alliance, and securely enjoy your territory on tbe 
condition only to pay ber tribute ; and, when war or 
aafety are left to your own option, that you would not 
peeyisbly prefer tbe worst : for those are tbe men, to 
maintain tbemselyes in credit and prosperity, wbo 
neyer suffer tbeir eąuals to insolt tbem, wbo pay proper 
regard to tbeir snperiors, and towards tbeir inferiors 
bebaye witb moderation. Reflect on these points wbilst 
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we witbdraw; and remember, again and again, that 
your country now calls for all your prudence, sincp^ 
by the single deliberation of this single day, as either 
it takes a prosperous or sinister turn, her fate will be 
determined.' 

Herę the Atbenians witbdrew from the cbnferenc«^; 
and the Melians, after being sonie time alone, and ro- 
solying finally to reject what they had already.refuse^, 
gave in their answer thus : — 

' We continue, Atbenians, in the yery same senti- 
. ments we have already declared. We shall not in an 
instant of time abandon that liberty.which, in the froe 
possession of. our own state, we have enjoyed for tbe 
space of seyeu hundred years ; wbich still we sball spare 
no endeayors to preserye, intrusting.it to that fortunę 
wbicbf by diyine permission, bas hitherto preseryed ity 
and to the redress we expect from hnman aid and tbe 
Łacedaemonians. But thus much again we offer : — to 
be friends to you, enemies to neither, on condition ypa 
quit,our lands, after an accommodation ratified between 
us to our reciprocal satisfaction/ 

The' Melians in this. manner deliyered their finąl 
answer. But the Atbenians, the yery moment they 
quitted tbe place of conference, spoke thus : — 

< ' You, Melians, alone, of all mankind, are the per- 
sons, so far as we can judge, who regard futurę coo- 
tingencies as an oyerbaJance for instant dangers, and, 
tbrough mad presumption, yalue things yet inyisible 
aą really actual. But, the greater your dependence, 
tke morę rash your confidence, on Łacedaemonians, on 
fortunę, and on hope, the. morę abundantly fatal your 
, delusions will proye.' 

And, this said, the Atbenian deputation retorned to 
their camp. 

But tbe Atbenian commanders. on tbis refusal of 
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flubmismon from tbe Meliaof , apptied themselyes in» 
stantly to tbe acts of war ; and diyiding the work in 
■liares to the seyeral parties in tbeir army, completely 
•but up the Melians in a linę of circomyallatien. And, 
when this was perfected, and a sufficient niimber, botb 
of the Athenians and their dependenta, were appointed 
to stay bebind and continue the blockade both by land 
and aea, they departed with the bulk of their forces. 
Those farther, who were leA for tbis seryiee, stayed 
behind and continned the blockade. 

Aboiit tbe same time, tbe Argires, making an irmp- 
tion into Phliana, and caught in an ambuscade, laid 
for them by the Phliasians and their own exiles, were 
■łaughtered to the number of eighty. 

The Athenians, by their eKcursions from Pylns, com- 
roitted many depredations on the Łacedsemonians. Bat 
tbese had not influence enongh on the Łacedeemonians 
to canse a renunciation of the peace, or a renewal of 
the war. They only proclaimed, that ' their people 
had free leare to make reprisals on the Athenians.' 

The Corinthians also had a war with the Athenians^ 
on account of some priTate differences between them ; 
but the rest of Peloponnesus interfered not in the 
quarrel. 

The Melians, farther, assaulting it by night, carried 
that part of the Athenian circumrallation which lay 
dose to their market. They siew the guards who were 
posted there; and, haying gained a conyeyance into 
the town for proyisions, and all neeessary stores they 
could procure by money, they afterwards witbdrew, 
and discoatinued all efforto of resistance : but the Athe- 
nians took care for the futurę to place a stronger guard 
on their works. And here tbe summer ended. 

In the Winter which followed, the Łacedaemonians 
drew out tbeir fercee in order to beg^n an expedition 
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into Argia : but, when the yictimsy o£fered on the 
froDtiers, boded do success to the expeditioh, they 
again withdrew. Yet the Argiyes, as such an inyasion 
had been intended against them, suspected it was owing 
to the intrigues of a faction within their city ; some of 
whom they immediately secured, but the rest escaped 
by flight. 

• About the same time also, the Melians carried ano-* 
4her part of the Athenian circumyallation, as the party 
by which it was guarded was not numerous. But, on 
fiuch disturbances, a strong reinforcement was sent from 
Athens, under the command of Philocrates, the son of 
Demeas. The Melians were now closely inyested on 
all sides ; and, some schemes to betray the town being 
in agitation amongst them, they thought proper to make 
a yoluntary surrender. This they did * at the discre- 
tion of the Athenians ;' who put to deąth all they 
found within the place able to bear arms, and madę 
the women and children slayes. The town they after- 
wards repeopled by sending thither a colony of five 
-hundred* 
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Ybar xvi. B« C. 416. — In the same. winter the Atbe- 
nians came to a resolution to make a second expedi- 
tion against. Sicily, with a larger force tfaan had been 
sent thither heretofore, nnder Laches and £arymedon« 
and to attempt its total reduction. The. bulk of the 
people was, in tnith, ignorant of the largeness of the 
iflland, and of the muUitode of the Grecians and bar- 
barians by whom it was inhabited ; ignor^t, farther, 
that they were going to embark in a war not much 
less considerable than the Peloponnesian. 

The compass of Sicily is little under eight days' sail 
for a trading yessel ; and though it be so large, it is 
seyered from the main-land, so as ndt to be part of the 
continent, by a gut, ia bręadth but twenty artadia.' 
The manner in which it was inhabited in the earliest 
ages was this ; and the several naiions *wl)ich pos- 
sessed it these. 

The Cyclops and Lestrigons are said to be the most 
ancieot inhabitants of some part of this country ; but» 
from what stock they were deriyed, or from whence 
they came hither, or what is become of them sińce, I 
haye nothing to relate. Poetical amusements musi 
here suffice, or such information^ as eyery man picks 
up for his own use. 

The Sicanians appear to be the first people who, 
next to those, inhabited this country ; though, accord* 
ing to their own accounts, they are prior, because they 
claim to themselyes the original tenure : but^ accord- 

> Aboi^t two>ules. 
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ing. to the tniest discoYeries, they nrę found to bare 
been IbeńaDs, who were compelled to remove. from 
the banks of the Sicanus, in Iberia, by the Libyans. 
And from tbem, at that time, this island receiyed the. 
Bame of Sicania, baying before been called Trinacria. 
They continue to this day to inhabit the western parts 
Of SiciLy. 

After the taking of Troy some of the Trojans, who 
had escaped the Achseans, arrived in their ressels on 
the Sicilian shore, and, forming a settlement adjacent 
to the Sicanians, they all took jointly the name of 
Elymi ; and their cities were £ryx and Egesta. They 
were also increased by the aocession of some Phocians 
from Troy ; who, having first been driven to Łibya by 
a storm, passed over afterwards from thence to Sicily. 

The Siculi passed oyer first into Sicily from Italy ; 
for there they originally- dwelt. They fled before 
the Opici: and,' as' the story is told, not without pro-* 
bability, having obseryed how the cnrrent set within 
the strait, and seized a fayorable gale, they crossed 
oyer on rafts, and perhapB by some other methods. 
There are, eyen to this yery day, a peoplę in Italy 
called Siculi ;. and that region, in a similar manner, 
obtained its name of Italy from a certain Arcadian 
king who borę the nameof Italus. These, crossing 
into Sicily with formidable numbers, and yanquishing 
the Sicanians in battle, droye.them into the southern 
and western parts ; caused the name of the isłand to be 
changed from Sicania to Sicily ; settled themseWes in, 
and kept possession of, the richest tracts in the conn- 
try ; sińce their passage hither was near three hundred 
years earlier .than the landing of any Grecians in Si< 
cily. Nay, they continue to this yery day in posses- 
aion of the midland anrd northerly parts of the island. 

The Phceniciana also had Yarioaa settlements on 
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the coasts of Sicily. They secured tfae capes on tiie 
ie*, and the smali circumjaceiit isles, for the sake of 
trafficking with the Sicilians : bat when the Grecianat 
in considerable Dumbers began to ctoss over and fix 
their residence here, the Phoenicians abandoned their 
other settlements, and, uniting together, seated them* 
selyes at Motya, Soloeis, and Panormns, near to tfae 
Elymi ; secure of their own continnance in these ^nar- 
ters from their friendship with the Elymi, and because 
from this part of Sićily the passage to Carthage is ex- 
ceeding short. So many were the barbarians seated 
in Sicily ; and such the order of their settlements. 

The first Grecians who came hither were the Chal- 
cideans of Euboea. Thucles led the colony, which set* 
tled at Naxus, and erected the altar of Apollo the 
Guide, which is stilł to be seen without the city ; and 
on which the deputations, sent from hence to the ora- 
cles, offer sacrifice before they begin their voyage. 

In the year following Archias, a Corinthian, of the 
race of Hercules, founded Syracuse, haying preyiously 
expelled the Sicilians out of that island on which the 
inner city is seated, though now no longer washed 
round about by the sea : and, in process of time, the 
upper city also, being surrounded by a wali, became 
exceeding populous* 

In the fifth year after the foundation of Syracuse, 
Thucles and his Chalcideans sallied forth out of Naxu8 ; 
and having by force of arms driven away the Sicilians, 
they built Leontium, and afterwards Gatana. But the 
Gataneans themselyes declared £varchu8 their founder. 

About the same point of time Łamis also, leading a 
eolony from Megara, arriyed in Sicily, and planted 
them on a spot called Trotilus, on the river Pantaeias^ 
But remoying afterwards from thence to Leontium, be 
associated himself a short time with the Gataneans 
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for tbe protection of his party ; yet being ejected by 
them, and then haying founded Tbapsus, he died. His 
foUowers, on this, removed from Tbapsu^ ; and Hy- 
blon, a Sioilian king, betraying another place into tbeir 
bands, and becoming himself their conductor, they 
settled those Megareans wbo are called Hyblean ; and 
after a continued possession fortwo hundred and forty- 
five years, they were expelled out of their city and ter* 
ritory by Gelon, tyrant of the Syracusans. Yet, be- 
fore this ejectment, about a hundred years after their 
settlement there, they had sent out Pammiltis, and 
built the city of Selinus. Pammilus had come thither 
morę lately from Megara, their motber city, and as- 
sisted them in making this new settlement at Selinus. 

Antiphemus from Rhodes, and Entimus from Crete, 
each leading a separate colony, founded Gela in con<- 
junction, in the forty-fifth year after the foundation of 
Syracuse. The name of this new city was taken from 
the river Gela : yet the spot where the city now stands, 
and which was first walled round, is called Łindii. 
Their polity was framed on the Doric model. 

In the hundred and eighth year, as near as possible, 
after this last settlement, the Geloans built Acragasj 
giving the city its name from the river Acragus. They 
declared Aristonus and Pystilus to be its founders, 
and gave it the ciyil institutions of Gela.* 

Zancle was originally founded by a band of pirates, 
who arrived there from Cymę, a Ghalcidic city in 
Opicia; though afterwards a numerous reinforcement 
from Chalcis and the rest of Bubcea joined them, and 
possessed that district in community. The founders 
were Perieres and Cratcemenes ; one of them from 
<Cyme, the other from Chalcis. But the name of Zancle 
was first of all g^ven it by the Sicilians, because in 
tfhape it bears resembląnce to a scythe ; and the Siei- 
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lians cali a scythe zanclnm. Btit in pirocess of time 
tbese people were driren from thence by the Samians 
and otber lonians, who, flying from tbe Medes, bad 
landed in Sicily. And after a sbort interval Anaxilas, 
t3^ant of tbe Rbegians, ejected tbe Samians, repeopled 
tbe city witb a number of inixed inbabitants, and 
cbanged its name to Messene, in bonor of the coantry 
from wbence be wąs originally descended. Himera 
also was founded from Zande by Euclides, Simas and 
Sacon. Into tbis colony came also a very namerous 
body of Cbalcideans. Some exile8, fartber, from Sy- 
taciise, "wbo bad been Worsted in a sedition, and were 
distinguisbed by tbe title of Miletidae, took up tbeir 
residence amongpst tbem. Hence tbeir dialect became 
a mixture of tbe Cbalcidic and tbe Doric ; but tbe 
Cbalcidic model prerailed in tbeir ciyil institntions. 

ĄcraD and Casmense were founded by tbe Syracu* 
sans ; Acrse, seyenty years after Syracuse, and Cas* 
menie near twenty years after Acrae. Camarina also 
was first foanded by tbe Syracusans, yery nearly one 
bundred and tbirty-fiye years after tbe building of 
Syracuse : ' its founders were Dascon and Menecolus. 
But tbe Camarineans being afterwards driyeft ont by 
tbe arms of tbe Syracusans, because of a reyolt, in 
process of time Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, receiyed 
tbe lands of tbe Camarineans as a ransom for some 
Syracusan prisoners of war; and taking on bimself to 
be tbeir founder, replanted Camarina. Yet once morę 
it was demolisbed by Gelon ; and replanted a tbird 
time by tbe same Gelon^ So many nations of Greeka 
and barbarians ińbabited Sicily. 

An island sO large and so populous tbe Atbenians 

"were passionately bent on inyading. Tbeir truest and 

finał yiew was to compaśs its total teduction ; but tbe 

lUeged for & color, was tbeir readiness t6 Hue*' 
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cor snch as by blood Werę related, or by prior alliances 
had been attached to them. An Egestean embassy, 
now residing at Athens, labored tbe point wUb all 
possible indastry, and with extraordinary earnestness 
pressed them to engage in it : fot tbe Egesteans, who 
bordered on the Seliunntians, bad been embroiled in a 
war with the latter about sonie connubial points, and 
a certain traćk of land to which both laid claim. The 
Selinuntians, farther, assisted by their Syracusan al- 
liesy pressed bard on them both by land and sea. And 
bence the Egesteans were now snggesting at Athens, 
that * they ought not to forget their alliance with 
the Łeontines, madę by Łaches in the former war '/ 
reąuesting farther, that a naval force might be sent 
thither for their succor. To this purpose many other 
arguments were alleged by them, but the principal 
iwas this : — * If the Syracnsans who have oyerthrowh 
the Łeontines be left in the nnmolested enjoyment of 
their conqaest, and proceed still farther to destroy the 
remaining parties of that alliance, they will get into 
their hands the whole power of Sicily. Such an event 
would be atteńded with the ntmost danger ; , lest, in 
consequence of it, as they were Doric by descent, they 
might think themselves bound by the ties of blood to 
assist with a powerful armament their kindred Do* 
rians, and, in ąuality of colońies, might succor those 
Peloponnesians by whom they were originally planted, 
and thus form a combination to demolish the Athenian 
empire. In policy, therefore, the Athenians were ob- 
liged to support the allies who yet remained, in order 
to make head against the Syracusans ; and this the 
morę readily, as t.hey themselres would undertake to 
fnmish them with sums of money equal to the exi- 
gences of the war.' With such discourse the Athe« 
nians were freąuently entertainied iu their popular as- 
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semblies, as tbe Egestęau ambassadors, still nrginc 
their point, bad gained many adyocates to second tbeif 
arguments. And at length it was decreed, tbat ' am-* 
bassadors sbould be preyiously despatcbed to Egesta 
to inspect tbe state of tbeir wealtb ; whetber they bad 
8uch sams as tbey talked of in tbe public treasnry and 
the temples ; and also to draw up a report of tbe pre* 
sent postare of tbeir war against tbe Selijinntians/ 
And, in pursuance of tbis, tbe ambassadors from tbe 
Athenians were sent to Sicily. 

The Łacedsemonians, in tbe same winter, joined by 
tbeir allies, those of Corintb excepted, and marcbin^ 
into Argia, ravaged a smali part of tbat territory^ and 
carried off tbe corn, baring broagbt carriages for tbat 
purpose. Tbey also remored the Argive exile8 to Omea; 
and left them a smali detachment from tbeir main army 
for tbe security of tbeir persons. A teraporary truce 
being also madę, during wbicb tbe Orneat« and Ar* 
gires were to abstain ffom all bostilities against one 
another, tbey drew off tbe army to tbeir respectire 
homes. 

Howeyer, not long after tbis, tbe Athenians arriyed 
with tbirty sail of ships and six bundred beayy-armed^ 
The Argiyes,.in conjanction with tbe Athenians, took 
the field with all their strengtb, and besieged those in 
Ornea for the space of a day. But, as at night tbe 
^esiegers remoyed to a distance in order for repose, 
those of Ornea madę tbeir escape. On tbe day foUowing 
the Argiyes, when sensible of tbeir escape, leyelled 
Ornea with the ground, and tben witbdrew. And 
Hfterwards the Athenians re-embarked for Atbens. 

The Athenians also threw in by sea a party of borse-i 
•men into Metbone, a Arontier town on Macedonia. 
-With tbese, <:onsisting of their own citizens, and sucli 
•Macedonians as bad refuged among tbem^they barassed 
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tBe comitry belonging to Perdiccas. Bat tbe Lace- 
dffimonians sent a summons of aid for Perdiccas ta 
the Chalcideans of Thrace, who kept terms with the 
Athenians by tmces renewed erery tentb day : tbese 
howerer refnsed to marcb. Thus ended tbe winter, and 
witb it the 8ixteenth year of the war, of wbich Thtt<* 
cydides bas compiled tbe bistory. 

Year xvii. — In tbe succeeding year, very early 
in tbe spring, tbe Athenian ambassadors returned 
from Sicily, accompanied by tbe Egesteans. They 
brcugbt sixty talents of uncoined silver, being a 
month's pay for sixty sail of sbips, the eąnipment of 
wbich for snccor they were instrncted to solicit from 
the Athenians. On tbis, an assembly of the people 
was całled, and tbe reports of tbe Egestean and their 
own ambassadors were receiyed, consisting of many 
points, specious indeed, but false in fact, so far as 
related to their treasure, tbat ' snms ample enongii 
are already deposited in their temples and their public 
treasure/ In consequence of this a decree was madę, 
tbat * a fleet of sixty sbips sbould sail for Sicily : tbe 
commanders, Alcibiades, tbe son of Glinias, Nicias, the 
son of Niceratos, and Łamacbus/ tbe son of Xeno-* 



* Łamacbus, tbe third in tbis ćommission, seems to bav6 
been picked out for tbe command from the peculiar constitu- 
tion of his own character, which was a proper mean between 
the cautious and phlegmatic disposition of Nicias, and the fiery 
impetaous ardor of Alcibiades. He was now, accordinc to 
Flatarch, a brare old experienced officer. In his youth he 
bad been remarkable for heat and fire ; a length of serrice and 
vears bad mellowed him into the rigbt temper to deliberate 
beforehand, and then gallantly to carry the point into ezecu- 
tion ; but then he wanted the means of properly supportiuK 
the authority and dignity of his post. He was now ranked 
with two of the most wealthy and noble Athenians ; whJsreaS 
his own condition was Iow-; nay, he was, according to Plu« 
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I^faanes, to be inrested with foli powers to act at their 
owo discretion. The wfaole armament to act aa an aid 
to the Egesteans ag^inst tbe Selinnntians ; to replace 
also the Leontines in their former babitationa, if the 
State of the war ga^e tbęm leisure to execute tbat 
seryice ; and to roanage all other pointa in Sicily aa 
they sbould judge most beneficial for the Athenian in-^ 
terest.' 

* Bat, tbe fiftb day after tbis, anotber assembly of 
tbe people was held on the ways and means to expe- 
dite the eqaipment of the fleet, and by proper de- 
orees to supply the commanders with what might be 
i'eqtti8ite to accelerate their departure. Nicias, wbó 
against his will had been named for a commander, waa 
persuaded tbat tbe public determinations were rash 
and prematiire, sińce, on short examination, and mo* 
tiyes merely specious, they were bent on the total re« 
dnction of Sicily, an ardnous nndertaking ! . Now^ 
therefore, be stood iip, and b^Ting a mind to stop 
proceedings, be adyised the Athenians as foUows : 
. * I am aware tbat the present assembly is held to 
ooncert tbe means of expediting our preparations, and 
to get all in readiness for the expedition to Sicily. 
But, in lny sentiments, we ougbt once morę to resume 

tarch, BO ejceedingly poor, that befbre be w«iit to any foreign 
oommand, he was used to petition the state for a littie money 
to fumish him out, and eyen to buy him some shoes. Mr. 
Wasse, in his notes on Thucydides, refers us for his character 
to a comedy of Aristophanes, ' The Achamians,' that is to lą- 

Jiuire after the character of a plain blunt officer from a pro* 
essed droll, or to seek truth from him who ridiculed all man- 
kind. Aristophanes has represented Lamachns as a yainglo- 
rions roaring buUy, a .merę thing of arms, a creature of yerbal 
pomp and paradę, contrary to all tbe truth of history. Writers 
who Uto by tuming great and good men into ridicule, should 
neyer be reckoned good eyidence as to the truth and realitj of 
characters, when history dissents. 
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tbe ćonsideration of tbe prerious point, ^ whether on 
the whole it be ad^isable to eqnip sncb a fleet:' 
and not by rasb and premature resoWes on points of 
sncb yast importance, tbrougb too easy compliance 
witb foreigtt solicita[tion8, to embroil ourselyes in an 
unnecessary war : for my own part, truły, I am in- 
Tested witb bonor by tbe present measures, and no 
man on eartb is so little anxious about bis own per- 
sonal safety. But at tbe same time I pronounce tbat 
person to be a valuable member of tbe public, wbo 
makes use of all bis prudence to preserre bis own life 
and property : for sucb a one, pnrely for bis own private 
benefit, must be desirous tbat tbe public welfare florisb 
ftnd abound. But, boweyer, neitber in tbe preceding 
assemblies could tbe pre-eminence of bonor awarded 
;to me bias me to speak. in contradiction to my judg- 
ment; nor sball it bias ine at present; but wbat I 
think tends most to tbe public good, tbat only sball I 
utter. 

' I am also sensible^ tbat wbat I can urge may baye 
but little influence on Atbenian tempers-, wben I at- 
tempt persuading you to secure wbat you already 
possess, and not to bazard tbe present for tbings in^^ 
yisible and futurę ; but tbat your eagemess is quite 
iinseasonablo ; and tbat tbe ends, wbicb you too san- 
guinely propose, are not easy to be accomplisbed ; 
tbese tbings I sball clearly demonstrate. 

' To this purpose I ayer, tbat if tbe intended expe- 
ditioń proceeds, you are going to leaye many enemiee 
bebind you berę, and to take tbe most certain metbod 
of fetcbing bitbei* morę numerous opponents. You 
imagine, perbaps, tbiat the late peace Will be flrmly 
and colistantly obseryed, tbougb it was merely a no- 
minał peace, and tbat only so long as you remain in- 
active> Nay, sucb it bas been madę by tbe conduct 
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of sotte evcii of out own commiinity. And shonld 
any coDsiderable force of ours hare the unhappiness 
to sink iioder hostile efforts, our old eneniies will be 
fluddenly on us ; sińce merely by calamities they were 
reduced to an accommodation, and in a manner morę 
disgraceful to themselyes tban to us, were necessitated 
to treat. In the next place we bave found, that in tbe 
treaty itself many articles are still controrerted; 
There are, fartber, diyers states, and those by no 
means tbe weakest, wbo have not accepted the ac- 
commodation ; bnt, on the contrary, are still in arms 
ag^ainst us ; whilst others are inbibited merely by ten- 
day truces, and that only because the Łacedsimonian 
measures are bitherto pacific. But snddenly perhaps^ 
when once they find onr strength divided, the rery 
measnre into which we are nowprecipitating ourseWes^ 
they may fali on us in a generał combination, aug- 
mented by the strength of Sicily, whose accession to 
their former confederacy they would have been glad 
to purchase at any price. On these possibilities we 
are bound sedately to reflect, that we may not plunge 
a state, so highly exalted, into superfluous dangers, 
łior fondly covet to wrest their empire from the bands 
of others befbre we hare adequately insured our own : 
Since the Chalcideans of Thrace, though so many years 
ąre now elapsed sińce they first r®volted, are not yet 
reduced ; and some other states on the continent ren« 
der us only a precarious obedience. 

* Yet, to the Egesteans, our old allies, wbo are in* 
Juriously oppressed, we are bound in honor to send a 
most speedy succor. And* in the meąn time, we con^ 
tinue to defer avenging ourselves on those, whose re- 
TCYolt from us is of long standing now, and whose in- 
justice we are still obliged to suffer. Though the 
latteri could we once bring them back to their duty, 
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we might easily control for the futurę : but the former, 
flhottld we eyer become their mastersy remote and nu-* 
merons as they are, we should not without difficulty 
be able to awe. It must be madness, tfaerefore, to in* 
vade that people, whom, thbugb conquered, you can 
never retain in their obedience ; and who, in case the 
attempt against them miscarry, will for the futurę be 
much morę disaffected towards you than they were 
before that attempt was madę. 

' But it is farther my real opinion, that the Sicilians, 
as their affairs are now circumstantiated, would be-* 
come less formidable to us, if once reduced to th^ 
Syracusan yoke : and yet on this r^mote contingency 
the Egesteans haye chiefly insisted, in order to alarm 
us. Perhaps now it may come to pass, that its single 
States may combine against us to gratify the Łacedse- 
monians : but, in the other case, it is quite improbable 
that a united empire would hazard its own welfare to 
demolish another. For if, acting from a political pre« 
caution, they may side with the Peloponnesians to 
overturn our empire, those yery Peloponn^esians may 
probably, from the same principle, concur with us to 
demolish the Sicilian. As ibr us, the Grecians, they 
may haye reason to dread us most if we go not at all 
amongst them ; and, what is next to that, if we only 
giye them a sight of our power for a short time, and 
then withdraw. But if, acting offensiyely, we incur 
misearriage, they will instantly despise us, and join 
our neighboring foes to ąnnoy us here. For things 
that are placed most remotely from us, as likewise 
those which yield no opportunity of adjusting our 
opinion of them by experience, such, it is oniyersally 
known, are most apt to excite admiration. Reflect, ye 
eitizens of Athens, that your present eleyation of spi- 
ńtB is owing to your success against the Łacedaemo* 
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nians and allies. Yon croucbed for fear ander tbeir 
first attacks ; till, hayiiig gained the supeńońty over 
theniy to their utter disappoiotment, you instantly 
despised tbem. And now, nothing lera than Sicily 
can eon tent you. We by no means ought to be too 
much buoyed up by the disasters of our foes, but only 
to be 8o far confident as we are able to awe their in- 
triguing tempera. We ought to ascribe no other Tiew 
to the Łacedaemonians, than a yigilant care to seize 
the first opportunity of wiping off their disgraee by 
giring us a blow, and thus recoToring their former repu-, 
tation, and that they are most eamest on accomplishing 
this, sińce from time immemońal the glory of military 
Talor bas been their warmest, most prerailing passion. 
Our welfare therefore, if we know in what our welfare 
consists, by no means summons us to enter the lists 
in behalf of the Egesteans of Sicily, who to us are 
merę barbarians;.but to exert our utmost yigilance, 
to guard our own constitution from oligarchical en- 
croachments. 

* My duty obliges me also to remind you, that we 
haye had but a short respite to breathe from the hayoc 
madę amongst us by pestilence ąod war, and to repair 
the prodigious waste of our fbrtunes and our.liyes. 
These, according to all the rules of equity, should be 
reseryed for our own domestic exigcnces, and not to 
be layished away on a set of fugitiyes, who implore 
our protection, and are bound in interest to tell spe- 
cious falsehoods ; though, whilst plunging their neigh-i 
bors into haasards, they haye nothing but words to eon- 
tribute ; and should we redress them, know not ho w 
to be grateful ; but, in case we miscarry in the attempt, 
must inyoWe their friends in their own destruction. 

* If there be, farther, a person who, eleyated with 
his own designation to the command^ incites you ear- 
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iiestly to sail ; beedful of nothiiig but bis own priyate 
views, nor qualified by bis years for so important a 
trust ; if bis passion be merely to excite admiration for 
bis fine breed of borses, or, by tbe gains of his com- 
missioD, to repair tbe haTOc of bis fortunę caused by 
prodigality ; I conjure you to afibrd no sucb person an 
opportunity to make a splendid figurę at tbe expen8e 
of your country; but rest conyinced, tbat men of sucb 
a tum will be corrupt in public office as tbey are bad 
economists in prirate life ; tbat tbe enterprise in band 
18 a yery arduous trust, far beyond sucb measures or 
sucb exploits as a stripling can devise or execute. 

' I own myself intimidated by tbat crowd of youtbs 
wbo sit by tbis person and abet bis scbemes. I am 
bence obliged to implore tbe men of years and expe- 
rięnce, wbo bappen to sit near tbem, by no means to 
dread tbat appearance of pusiUanimity whicb, in case 
this decree of war be reyoked, migbt be objected to 
tbem ; by no means to indulge tbe same raw passions 
by wbich boys are actuated, so as to dote on remote 
contingences. You, 9«i4}gBflMi^ by experience are 
conyinced, tbat success yery rarely results from 
bot and sanguine presuipption, but most frequen.tly 
from calm and prudent deliberation. In bebalf tbere- 
fore of your country, wbicb is now on tbe brink of 
morę critical dangers tban eyer it bas known before, 
bold up your bands in opposition, and support wbat I 
am going to move.; namely, tbat 'tbe Sicilians, con- 
fining tbemselyes witbin tbeir present liraits, wbicb we 
do not preteud to abridge, witb free naylgation along 
tbe coast of tbe lonian gulf, and transacting tbeir own 
affairs at large tbrougb tbe wbole extent of tbe Sicilian 
seas, be at liberty to take care of tbeir own concerns 
witbout any molestation:' and, in particular, to return 
tbe Egesteans tbe foUowin^ answer : — * sińce witbout 
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the privity of the Athenians tbey baye already involved 
themselyes in a war against the Selinuntians, let them 
also, without the concurrence of the Athenians, hring 
it to a conclusion : that, moreoyer, we shall form no 
alliance for the futnre, as has formerly been the case, 
with men whose indirect beharior we must be forced 
to abet, though when we stand in need of reciprocal 
assistance from them we shall get nonę at all/ 

^ And vou,<^fvwho at present preside in this assem-^ 
bly, if you are conscious that it is your dnty to super- 
intend the public welfare, if you are desirous to behave 
like a worthy patriot, put the question, and cali on the 
Athenians once morę to giye their yotes ; and in case 
you are afraid to act contrary to order, in proposing 
what is connter to a former dećree, reflect that, when 
fio great a crowd of witnesses are at band to justify the 
step, you only act the part of a physician to your 
country, which has swallowed down pernicious coun- 
sels ; and that be best discharges the duty of first ma- 
gistrale who will render to bis country all the seryice 
he*'is able; at least, with his eyes open, will neyer 
suffer it to be hurt/ 

In this manner Nicias deliyered bis sentiments. But 
the far greater part of the Athenians who were present 
declared for the expedition, and against the repeal of 
what had been already decreed. Some howeyer there 
were who roade a fruitless opposition. 

The person who showed most ardor, and pressed 
them most earnestly to proceed, was Alcibiades, the 
son of Clinias ; partly from a resolution to oppose Ni- 
cias, with whom, in other political points, he generally 
clashed, and because he had calumniously glanced at 
faim in his speech ; but principally, because be was 
^mbitious of being at the head of this expedition. He 
-presumed, that not Sicily only^ but Carthage also^ 
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might be reduced by himflelf ; sm^, wben he should be 
tbe author of so great a success, that he must needs 
abound in wealth and glory. His credit was great at 
present among the citizens ; but tbe warjnth of his 
passions threw him into larger expeiises than bis for- 
tunę could support, being sumptuous in eyery article 
of life, and especially in borses ; and it was chiefly by 
him that the finał orerthrow of Atbens was at length 
occasioned : for the bulk of the city, alarmed at the 
great irregularity of his private life, the exce8siye 
luxury of his dress and diet, as also at that greatness 
of spirit which he showed in every single branch of his 
conduct, turned out enemies to him as a man who af» 
fected the tyranny. And though, when in public com- 
mands, he conducted the war with the utmost brayery, 
yet, at home, each single citizen was chagrined at his 
manners, and displaced him to make room for others, 
which soon drew after it the subyession of the state. 
On this occasion therefore Alcibiades stood up, and 
adyised the Athenians as follows : — 

* Yes, to me, ye citizens of Athens, in preferetice to 
others, this command is due ; for with this I must 
needs begin, sińce on this point Nicias bas attacked 
me ; and I also judged myself deserring of the trust, 
In regard to those things which haye caused me to be 
so loudly censured, those yery things giye splendor to 
my ancestors and to myself, and are of public emolu- 
ment also to my country. The great magnificence I 
displayed at the Olympic solemnities bas raised in 
the Grecians an idea of Athens far beyond its actual 
strength; though, preyious to this, they entertained 
the hope of being able totally to subdue ber : for I 
am the man who brought seyen chariots thilber ; morę 
than any priyate person eyer furnished out before i 
who cąrriedoff the first, and the secoud, and ibe fourth 
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prize ; and, in all otber respects, supported my ąualityr 
as a yictor. Such tfaiogs, it must be owned, are de- 
clared to be bonor by tbe laws of Greece ; aod, wben- 
ever acbiered, they leave a bigrb opinion of power be-« 
bind tbem. Tbe splendid figurę I bave madę at borne* 
wbetber in exbibitŁng entertainments for tbe public, or 
any otber metbod of munificence, may naturally excite 
tbe enyy of Atbenians, but are to strangers instancetf 
of our grandeur. And tbat man'8 extraTagant spirit ia 
not nseless to tbe public, wbo, at bis own private es-* 
pense, does seryice not merely to bimself, but to ą 
wbole community. Nor can it imply injustice, for a 
person wbose sentiments are generous and exalted, to 
soar above tbe ordinary lerel ; sińce, sbould be af%er> 
wards be reduced to a state of depression, no raan ia 
to sbare in bis rererse of fortunę. As therefore ia 
calamity we are not to expect eren civil salutations, 
let otbers in tbe mean time submit, as in justice tbey 
ougbt, to tbat assuming bebavior wbicb prosperity in« 
spires ; or, at least, let eąuality of demeanor be first 
sbown by bim wbo demands it as a debt from anotber. 
I am indeed aware, tbat persons of sucb uncommon 
eleyation, and all in generał, wbo, in some splendid 
qualitie8^ outsbine> tbe crowd, must, so long as tbey 
liye, be tbe objects of spleen, cbiefly to tbose wbo 
claim eąuality witb tbem ; and, in tbe next place, to 
those amongst wbom tbey are conyersant : and yet, to 
succeeding generations, tbey leaye an ambition of 
claiming affinity to tbem, tbougb quite groundless and 
chimerical ; and to tbeir country, wbateyer it be, tbat 
tbey were not aliens, were not offenders, but citizena 
of its own growtb, and patriots of true renown and 
wortb. Of sucb reyersionary bonors I own myaelf 
ambitious ; and, in order to succeed in tbe pursuitt 
baye eyer rendered my name illustrioas in priratą 
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life ;. and, aa to my pnblic behayibr, refiect, Athe- 
nians, whether I am inferior to any person whatever 
in performing good 8ervices to my conntry : for I am 
the person who, without throwing yon into hazard ot 
expense, have brougfat tbe strongest powers of Pelo^* 
ponnesns to act in concurrenće ; who reduced tbe Ła- 
cedsemonians to stake tbeir all on tbe fortunę of one 
day at Maotinea. It is true tbey came off yictorious 
from tbe contest, but bare not even yet so far resumed. 
tbeir spirits as to dare to act offensiyely. 

' Sucb are tbe exploits wbicb my greeuer years, iiay 
even tbat unnatural giddiness impated to me bas 
acbieyed ; wbicb, by insinuatiug language, bas madę 
tbe Peloponnesiau strengtb to ply before it, and giy- 
ing energy to my frantic bumor, bas now persuaded 
tbe world tbat it is no longer to be dreaded. Wbilst^ 
tberefore, I florisb in tbis manner, wbilst Nicias yet 
continues to be esteemed fortunate, lay bold of tbat 
seryice we are eacb of us able to perform ; and by 
no means repeal tbe decree of our expedition to Sicily^ 
as if intended against a people we were not able tó 
eucounter. 

* For in Sicily tbe cities swarm witb crowds of pro- 
miscuous disunited inbabitants; inbabitants for eyer 
used to sudden reyolutions and to perpetual fluctua- 
tions. And bence, not one of tbose crowds is eąuipped 
witb sucb arms as are reąuisite to defend a natiye soil, 
or to secure eyen personal safety ; nor is tbe region 
supplied witb tbe needfui stores of resistance. It is 
tbe babit of eacb^ eitber to execute bis purpose by 
artAil language, or to wrest it from tbe public by sedi- 
tion. Tbese are all bis resources ; and, if they fail, 
at tbe worst, be barely shifts bis babitation. It is 
tberefore. improbable tbat n rabble, so jumbled to* 
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gether, will ever foe anRBuniNifly goided by one con-^ 
certed plan, or combine togeth^r for its just execution, 
Each Błomeet tbey will be veering about to sucb exr 
f>edient8 as bappeo most to sootbe tbeir caprice ; anil 
the morę, on account of tbese seditioos, in wbicb, we 
are informed, tbey i»'e already embroiled. 
. ' Their number of beayy-armed, it must also be obr 
senred, is not so large as tbe pompous accounts of 
famę bave madę it: nor does tbe sum total of tbe 
Grecians amongst tbem turn out so considerable a# 
eacb city bas computed for ber own : but Greece, • in 
this manner ever addicted most terribly to belie ber 
own numbers, bas been found, in tbe present war» 
scarce able to proride berself witb arms. 

' Sucb, according to tbe best information I bavę 
.been able to collect, is the present condition of afiairs 
in Sicily. Nay« tbere are means witbin oiur reacb 
still morę to facilitate its reduction : for we sball obr 
tain tbe concurreńce of many barbarians seated tbere« 
who, from iiiveteracy against tbe Syracusans, will join 
lis to attack them. Neitber can any obstacles accrn/e 
from the situatioo of our affairs nearer borne, if you 
only yiew it in the just and proper light. 

' The brayery of our fathers, though opposed by tbe 
very same enemies, who at present, it is urged, sbould 
we sail for Sicily, must be left bebind us, though op- 
posed by all the power of the Mede, erected tbis our 
empire, by the sole resource of their superiority in 
naval power. The Peloponnesians, farther, have never 
bad less hopes of being a match for us than at tbis 
•very juncture, even though their strength be in all its 
maturity of vigor. It is troe, tbey have it ever in 
their option to make inroads into our dominions, even 
thoi\gh we wave. tbis.expedition; but, at sea, tbey 
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ilever can be able to burt tta ! the fleet we sball leave 
behind will be amply sufficient to make head against 
them. 

* By What platisible arginnents, therefore, can we 
excu8e dar behavior, sbotild we now pasillanimously 
desist ? what eyasion can we find to deny our confede- 
rates the succor they demanded ? We are bonnd irt 
honor, by the oaths we hare swom, to nndertake their 
redress. Unayailing is fhe pTefext, that they hare 
neyer done stich good offices for us. Our alliance 
with them was not madę on the condition of their 
sailing hither to bring us succor, but of glving such fuli 
employment to our enemies there, as might effectually 
deter them from coming hither. The ready road to 
empire, as not Athenians only, but evei^y people who 
haye risen to a summit of power, by experience know, 
is eyer to succor thoise who implore our protection^ 
whethei' they be Greeks or barbarians: for had it 
been the constant metbod to cherish ińdolent inactive 
measures, or minutely to litigate who in justice ought 
fo be protected, the enlargement of our empire had 
been but trifling, or rather we had been liable to the 
lóss of our original portion : for a state inyested with 
superior power is not only openly opposed in the field, 
but recoursci is had to eyery precaution to preyent 
their appearance in it. Neither is it in our power to 
prescribe exact or arbitrary limitations to our new 
etnpire ; but we are by necessity eompelled to cabal 
against some, and with a high hand to keep others 
in subjection ; because, should we relax our command 
oyer others, we endanger our own authority, and those 
we will not awe may become our masters. Nor, far- 
ther, ought peace to be so much the object of regard 
to you as it is to other people, unless you new-model 
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your g^orernment, and render it conformable to tbat 
ęf your neighbors. 

' Weigh therefore these arguments; and be. eon-* 
yinced, tbat tbus only oar interest is capable of any 
considerable advancement ; if we proceed against Si* 
cily, and execute tbe expedition in order to deject thc 
baaghty Peloponnesian spirit, by so plain an instauce 
ho w much we despise them, how little fond we are at 
present of thia inactive interral, and how eager to 
begin again with a Sicilian yoyage. And, by acting 
thus, tbere is probability on our side, tbat, in case we 
cubdue tbe people there, we may gain the soyereignty 
over all Greece ; or, at worst, we shail depress the 
3yracusan power: the latter point alone will be an 
important ser vice to ourselves and our allies. But, iu 
case any measure of success attends us, our ships will 
enable us to secure our acąuisitions, or at worst our 
departure : for though the whole body of the Sicilians 
combine together against us^ we shall be absolute 
jnasters of our own retreat* 

' Let not therefore the words of Nicias, calculated 
inerely for the service of sloth, and to raise dissensions 
between the young and the old, disconcert your plan. 
But let the usual decorum take place, obseryant of 
which our forefathers, at whose consultations both the 
seniors and the youths assisted, exalted this state to 
its present height ; and do you now, adhering to the 
established practice, endeayor its farther exaltation« 
Kemember also, tbat youth and age, if debarred one 
another's reciprocal assistance, lose all their influence 
and weight ; that, on the other band, from the wildness 
of youth, and the moderation of the middle aged, and 
the cpnsummate pnidence of the old, when tempered 
barmoniously together, the most perfect strength must 
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infallibly róralt.; that a state, which supinely give9 
yreiy to sloth, like other thiDgs for want of exercise, 
must infallibly droop and pine away, and the wbole of 
her skill grow old and obsolete ; but, wben inured to 
uninterrupted conflict, it is continually improTing by 
practice, and will gain a perfect habit of surmounting 
eyery obstacle, not by a paradę of words, but by ac-* 
tive perseyerance. 

' On tbe wbole, I am firmly convinced, tbat a state, 
whicb bas been accustomed to fuli employment, must 
fioon droop into destruction if it resigns itself to sloth ; 
and that such persons take the best method of infallibly 
aecuring tbeir welfare, wbo adhere most steadily to 
their present customs and laws, thongh possibly better 
might be substituted in their stead/ 
, In this manner Alcibiades spoke: and the Athe- 
nians, moyed by his arguments, whicb we^re also se- 
conded by the intreaties of the Egestean and Łeontine 
exi]es, who, standing fortb in the assembly, implored 
their protection, and, reminding them of their oaths, 
adjured them to rediess their wrongs ; declared for 
the expedition with a warmer zeal than at any time 
before. Nicias was conyinced by this, that whateyer 
dissuasion be could allege would be quite incapable 
to change their resoLyes. Yet as possibly, by a mi- 
nutę detail of the immense preparations be was going 
to demand, he might cause them at once to change 
their sentiments, he stood up again^ and re-addressed 
them as follows : 

'I perceiye, Athenians, that your resolutions are 
fixed on this expedition beyond the power of dissua- 
sion: and, may.its eyent be sucb as your wishes por- 
tend ! But I shall once morę beg leaye to communi* 
cate to you my own siense of the affair« 
. ' According to the best Information I baye been 
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ftble to procnre, we are naw going to inrade a number 
of powerful cities ; cities independent of one anotber, 
nor standing in need of pnbUe revolations, whicb peo-^ 
ple wbo cringę nnder tbe y oke of slarery migbt readiljr 
embrace, in order to render tfaeir condition morę snp-* 
portable. Nor is it, fartber, to be presumed tbat tbey 
will readily excbange tbeir own liberty for snbjection 
to us, as tbey are numerous, at least for ono/islandy 
and many of tbem inbabitód by Grecians. For, witbout 
^eokoning Na&ns and Catana, wbich I bope, on ac-* 
connt of tbeir affinity to tbe Łeontines, will side with 
Tts, tbere are no less tban seren proyided in all re-» 
spects witb as good martial babilimeats and stores as 
onr own armies ; and morę partionlarly tbose against 
wbicb we cbiefly bend onr coorse, Selinus and Syra-» 
cnse. These cities abonndwitb soldiers beayy^armed, 
witb arcbers, and witb darters. Tbey bare a great 
number of triremes, and plenty of bands to man tbem. 
Tbey possess a large quantity of wealtb, not only in 
priyate pnrses, bnt in tbeir poblic treasuries^ So rich 
are eren tbe Selinnntians : and to tbe Syracnsans, 
fartber, a tribute is paid by seyeral barbarians* Bat 
tbe points, in wbicb tbey most of all excel us, are, 
tbat numerons oarahry of wbicb tbey art possessed, 
and com of tbeir owil growtb snfficient to answer all 
demands witbout foreign importations. .An armament, 
therefore, simply naval, will by no means be snfficient 
to cope witb sncb a strengtb* A large land force mast 
accompany tbe nayal, if we are desirons of performing 
sticfa acbieyements as may be woitby tbe greatness of 
onr plan, and would not be debarred an ppporttinity 
of landing by tbeir nanerons cayalry. And tbis will 
be yet morę needful, sbould tbe cities, alafmed At oor 
approacb, combine togetber i^inst ns^ and no otber 
fi^łAn^s but &e Egesteans jdin us, cv supply us with a 
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bódy of cavalry sufEcłent to couatenance onr landing^ 
It would be a terrible disgrace, shonld we be coin->r 
pelled by force to gire orer our design, or to send for 
a larger aupply, as if our coHncils at fi rst setting out 
were rash and ill-concerted^ We must steer at once 
against thera with preparations in all respects well 
proportioned to tbe design, sińce we know tbat we are 
bonnd to a land far remote from our own, and arę 
under many disadyantages to grapple with our foea; 
It will not be now your employment to march to the 
relief ofyonr dependenta seated near to Athens against 
a hostile inyasion, where all the needfiil supplies would 
be brongfat to your camp out of the territories of 
friends; but you are to roam to a distant climate, 
where you cannot cali one inch of ground your own, 
and from whence, in the four winter months, you will 
scarcely be able to send a messenger to Athens. 

'In my opinion, therefore, it is incumbent on us to 
ćarry thither large parties of heavy-i-armed, to be raised 
out of our own citiżens, onr allies, and our dependenta^ 
and an additional strength of Peloponnesians, if we 
ŚLTC able to procute it by persuasion or by pay. Our 
arehers and slingers must be also numerous, that we 
may be able to make good our descent in spite of the 
Sicilian horse. We must also be attended by super-' 
numerary yessels, that we may be enabledwith greatev 
ease to fetch iu necessaries for our army. We must 
also earry with us from Athens, in our tenders, a g^reat 
guantity of com, sueh as wheat and harley, parched f 
irith bakers, śome of whom, for jcertain wages, must be 
obliged to grind, that, if our armament He any where 
weather bound, we may not stand in need of the ne- 
cessaries of life : for, so numerous as we must be, it 
will not be possłble for erery city to receiye us. All 
diher proTisiena nuat bis klid in by ourselyep to thą ut^ 
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most of onr power, and we mu«t trust for notbing tcf 
the care of others. 

' But what concems us most is, to carry from henctf 
a fund of money as ample as we can raise. As for that 
which the Egesteans pretend is already laid up for our 
use, condude it to be only as far as words are current : 
for unless we set out from Athens, not barely provided 
as well as those we are to encounter, but, equality in 
strengfth for battle alone excepted, in all otber respects 
far surpassing them in every needful appointment, we 
iball bardly be able to reduce who are to be reduced^ 
or even to protect wbo are to be protected. We should 
tegard ourseWes in the character of people who are 
going to seek a new settlement among aliens and ene-« 
mieś; and as such are necessitated to render them- 
śelves yictors of the spot the very day they land ; or to 
rest assured, if they then miscarry, that the whole of 
that region will ^e in arms against them. Of this I 
own myself afraid ; against this I am convinced that 
by repeated consultations we ought timely to proride ; 
and» after all, must trust still farther to the goodnesa 
of our fortunę, hazardoas^ as we are but men. Yet 
bence, I should be glad to set out in this enterprise 
with as little occasiou as possible to rely on uncertain 
fortunę, and to be amply proYided with eyery expe- 
dient for a successful expedition : for these, to my ap- 
prehension, are the readiest means to secure the public 
welfare, and the safety of us who are destined for the 
voyage« But if any man thinks my reasons chimeri- 
cal, I am ready to resign my command to his superior 
abilities.' 

In this manner Nicias delirered himself; with a 
liew, if possible^ to discourage the Athenians from 
proceeding, by so vast a demand of articles requi8ite 
to the design: or, at least, that, in case he should ba 
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t)bli^ed to undertake the seririce, he might 4et out witb 
6uch ample expedien(s of security. 

Yet all tfais bulky and embarrassing demand of ap* 
pointmeiits eould not raise in the Athenians the least 
aversion to the expedition, but rather fastened their 
eagerness on it morę intensely than eyer ; and Niciaa 
prevailed on that aide of the ąuestion where he hoped 
to haye been defeated. It was now unirersally agreed 
that his adyice waa just and proper ; and, if obeyed* 
the expedition must be attended with all iroaginable 
security. All ranks of men were now equally seiased 
with a fondness for the yoyage : for such as were ad- 
yanced in years were confident that a career of success 
must attend the enterprise, and that so formidable an 
armament could not possibly miscarry; the younger 
sort were animated with the desire of seeing so remote 
a clime, and gratifying at large the curiosity of their 
tempers ; assured that safety would attend their coursei 
the bulk of the populace, and the soldiery in generał* 
were pleased with their present assignment of pay , and 
the hope of enlarging dominion, which would afford them 
perpetual employment and subsistence.' The passions 
of the generality were for these ćauses so yehemently 
«lated with the project, that such as could by no means 
approye were afraid to oppose it by a yote, lest they 
might be censured as men who maleyolently opposed 
the public glory. And by this all opposition was effec'* 
tually quashed. 

At length a certain Athenian, standing^ forth from 
smongst the crowd, and calling aloud on Nicias, told 
him, * he must no longer cast about for eyasions, nor 
neditate delays ; but declare expres8ly, now, in the 
presence of them all, the particulars of the prepara-f 
tions which the Athenians should TOte him.' 

Niciasy though sorry at hii beart^ was obliged td 
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reply, that, 'In order to be esaet, be ougbt to consalt 
morę leisurely witb bis coUeitgiies : but, so far as be 
eould judge in tbis sndden manner, they ought to set 
óut witb a fleet consisting of at least one bnndred tri- 
femes ; tbat tbe Atbenians tbemselyea ought to fumisb 
ta many transports for bea^y-armed soldiers as was 
possible, and to send for an additional nnmber from 
ibeir dependenta ; tbat tbe number of beairy-armed^ 
botb of Atbenians and dependents, sbonld at least be 
^ve tbonsand, and if possible morę ; tbat to tbese tbe 
fest of tbeir preparationti sbonld be proportioned, sucb 
as arobers to be levied at borne, and procured also 
fram Grete, not forgetting slingers ; and, in fine, tbat 
wbaterer iriionld be judged in any degree expedient 
sbottld be proTided in good time, and carried along 
witb tbem in tbe fleet.' 

Tbis tbe Atbenians bad no sooner beard tban tbey 
instantły yoted, * tbat tbe generals sbonld be invested 
witb absolnte autbority to determine tbe nnmbers of 
tbe expedition, and tbe wbole procedurę of tbe Yoyage*, 
at tbeir own discretion, as migbt best promote tbe 
pnblic wel£u'e/ 

In pursnance of tbis^ tbe preparations were immedi* 
ately in band. Snmmonses for tbe qttOtas adjnsted 
were sent to tbeir dependents, and tbe levies at borne 
Went briskly forward* Atbens was now fuUy reco«- 
▼ered from tbe pestilence and a long-*continned de^ 
structive war, botb in a multitude of young men now 
arriyed at tbe rigor of tbeir age, and an increase of 
tbe pnblic rer^ines by fayor of tbe peace. By tbis 
means all tbe needfal snpplies were morę easily pro^ 
▼ided ; and tbus were tbe Atbenians buaed for tbe 
present in fitting out tbeir armament. 

But at (bas Tery jancture almost all tbe statues of 
Meicury, wberever foiind witbin tbe precincts . of 
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Athens, and acoording to the «fltfib]iihed ciistpm they 
were rery numerons, both in the porscbea of private 
faouses aod the public temples^ * * » * « i y^^^^ tbeif 
faces disfigured in the space of one night. The au/- 
thors of this outrage were not known ; but large Fe^ 
wards were offered by the state in order to diacoyef 
them ; and a decree was ako passed, that * if any per- 
son knew of the commission of any other impiety pf 
the same naturę, he should boldly inform the publie of 
it, whether he were a citisen, aforeigner, or a slare/ 
. This accident in truth madę a deep impression 0|i 
łheir minds : for it was eonstrued as a bad omen 19 
regard to the expedition in band, and as an evidence of 
flome terrible combination to introdnce innovations and 
an OFerthrow of the demoeracy. 

An information was at length giyen in by some so- 
joumers and their footmen, relating indeed not at all 
to the Merouries, but to the defacemeots of other 
images committed foriserly by some young men in a 
frolicsome and drunkea mood ; and how, farther, they 
had celebrated the mysteries' in priyate house^ by 
way of mockery ; and amongst others, they also ac^ 
tsused Alcibiades. The party most .inveterate against 
Łim caught readily at this charge* As he was the 
main obstacle to the advancement of their own popu- 
larity and credit, they concluded that, in case they 
could rid themselyes of him, they might at once ))ę>- 

< I have omitted two words in the orisinal, becanse I eaur 
jĄOt translate them with any precision or clearaesa. 

' The sacred mysteries celebrated by the Athenians at Eleu- 
sis. Platarch relates that tbe informers were brought in by 
one Androdea, a demagogie, a Tirulent foe of Aicibiades. 
They deposed that one l^heodorus acted tbe part of the Crier, 
Folytion of the Torch-bearer, Alcibiades that of tbe Hiero- 
phant, and many of his intimates assisted and were initiated 
\n Bolenm and lormal mockery. 
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come leadera of tbe state. Heiice they a^gravated the 
charge, and bellowed aloud, that 'those mystic frolics, 
and tbe defacements of the Mercuries, strack at the 
Tery foundations of the democracy ; and that nonę of 
tbese outrageous acta had been committed without his 
participation.' They alleged aa a circumstance that 
corroborated the charge, the whole tenor of his beha* 
yioT, flag^antly licentious, and quite inconsistent with 
« democratical constitution. 

Alcibiades endeayored forthwith to elear himself in 
the best way be could from all appearances of guilt, and 
declared himself ready, before be entered ou the Yoyage, 
to submit to a trial (for the armament was now almost 
completed), and, if proTcd to be guilty, to saffer the 
penalties of law ; and only, if acquitted, to take on him 
the command. He conjured them, farther, to receire 
no calumnious accusations ag^nst him in his absence ; 
but, if he was really guilty, to put him instantly to 
death : that, in common prudence, it could not be jus- 
tified, to intrust a person so hea^ily charged with the 
command of so large an armament before his innocence 
bad been regularly explored. 

But his enemies, apprehensive that, in case he was 
brought to an immediate trial, he would be supported 
by all the faror of the soldiery ; and, that the people, 
whose idol he was, might possibly relent, because ia 
tompliment to him the Argives and some of the Manti« 
neans accompanied the expedition, opposed and put 
off the prosecution. They put the managemen.t of this 
point into the hands of a set of orators, who urged that 
for * the present he might proceed in his voyage, that 
the expedition ought not to be deferred on his account* 
and on his return a day should be assigned for his 
trial/ Their design was to gatber morę heavy matter 
against him, which in his absence could be morę eaaily 
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effected, and then to recall him, and force him to his 
trial. In short, it was resolved that ' Alcibiades shottl4 
go the Yoyage/ 

Things being thos determined, and the year now ad-« 
▼anced to the middle of summer, the fleet set sail for 
Sicily. Orders had been issued before for the bulk of 
the confederatesy and rictualling ships, and smali crafti 
and all the tenders in generał, to repair to and assemble 
together at Corcyra: that, from thence, in a body,| 
they might cross the lonian to the cape of Japygia. 
But sach as were subjects of Athens, and such of the 
confederates as were then in the city, marching down 
to the Piraeus on the appointed day by moming^s dawni 
went on board the ships in order to weigh and be gone« 
They were condocted thither by a great crowd, it may 
be said by the whole crowd of Athens, both citizens 
and strangers. The former attended to perform the 
parting decorums where their several attachments 
ciaimed it ; some to their friends, some to their rela- 
tions, some to their own sons. The whole company 
.moyed along with a medley of hope and lamentation ; 
with hope, that snccess would attend their course; 
with lamentation, lest they might neyer meet again« 
The sad recollection occurred — to how great a distance 
from their native soil they were going to be sent! And 
now that the hour of departnre was come, and when 
this moment they were going to be dismissed into scenes 
of danger, the impressions of terror were felt with much 
keener sense than when the expedition was only de** 
creed. However, at the sight of their present strength^ 
of the numerous expedients of a prosperons enterprise 
which their eyes beheld, their spirits were agaia 
elated. 

As for the strangers and the bulk of the crowd, they 
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atteodcd meroly for the pleaauFe of gasing at the means 
intended to acoomplish a great and stupendous design ; 
for never did any one state of Greece, before this time, 
eqaip by ks own strength sneh a powerful armameiit. 
it was the finest and most glorious fleet tbat to this day 
the world faad seen^ It is true, in number of ships and 
heayy-ariaed on bo2urd» that which sailed agaiost £pi4 
daurus under command of Pericles, and that also 
against Potidiea under Agnon» were by no means in^ 
ferior: for those carried four thonsand faeaTy-armed 
soldiers, all natiye Athenians, with three hundred horse^^ 
men : the number of their triremes was a hundred ; fifty 
morę was fumished by the Łesbians and Chians, be-;- 
sides a large number of eonfederates who attended 
those espeditions. But then they were fitted for a 
▼oyage in oomparison trifiing, and in a stight and 
penurions manner. 

On the contrary, the present equipment was calcu- 
lated for a length of time, and completely fitted out 
for both seryices, as occasion might demand, either of 
the sea or of the land. The shipping, at the great ex- 
pense of the captains of the sereral triremes and of the 
State, was quite elaborate. The pay assigned by tbs 
public to eyery mariner was a drachma' a day. The 
number of new ships for the battle and cbase was 
sixty ; that of transports for the heaTy-armed, forty. 
The seyeral captains of the triremes were very choice 
in making up their crews, and gare to such of the 
mariners as rowed on the uppermost bench, and to the 
sailors, a gratuity out of their own pookets, over and 
aboTC the public pay. They had farther adorned their 
resseb with images and all kinds of sumptuous decora* 

\ * Seyen-penee three fartłiings. . , . 
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tions; It was the bigh ambition of every single cap* 
tain to have bis own ship excel all tbe rest of tbe fleet 
in splendor and in swiftness. 

Tbe land force was distinguisbed by tbe cboiceness 
of tbeir levies and tbeir aims ; and all tbe indiriduals 
vied witb one anotber in tbe goodness of tbeir accoutre- 
ments and eąuipage wbatsoerer. It bappened also on 
tbe same accoant tbat a warm contention was kindled 
amongst them, under wbat officers tbey sbould be 
ranged ; and opportanity afiforded to tbe rest of Greece 
to construe tbe wbole into a ^ere ostentation of tbeir 
power and opulence, ratber tban an effective eqnipment 
against a foe : for, were a computation to be fornfed, 
botb of tbe public disbnrsements of tbe state on tbis 
occasion, and tbe prirate expenses of tbe wbole sol- 
diery ; — of tbe state, wbat prodigious sums tbey bad 
already advanced, and wbat additional sums tbe gene- 
rals were to carry along witb tbem ; of tbe sołdiery, 
wbat eacb bad expended on bis own eąuipage, every 
cap tain on the decoration of bis yessel, and to bow 
niucb greater cbarges be was still liable; — ^without 
taking into tbe account tbe yast list of necessaries 
wbicb, over and above tbe public allowance, eacb pri- 
yate person was obliged to lay in for so long a voyage, 
or tbe goods wbicb a soldier or trader migbt take witb 
bim on board for tbe sake of traffic ; tbe amount of 
talents now carried out of Atbens would tum out ex- 
ceeding large. 

Nor was it merely for tbe strangeness of tbe enter- 
prise, or tbe splendor of its sbow, tbat tbe armament 
was noised abroad, but also for tbe numerous force 
witb wbicb it was proyided to attack tbe foe ; for tbe 
remoteness of tbe voyage, great as erer tbey bad under- 
taken from tbeir natiye clime, and tbat prodigious ex* 
pectation wbicb was raised of tbe eyent; in order to 

THUC. VOŁ. II. S . 
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wbieh tfae itmte had ooir esertod itwlf qsite bejoad itt 

Wben the wliole force was got ob bowd €ke lleet, 
when tbe ftowage of all necenary stores aad all bag- 
gage wbaterer tras eompletely adjiiated, aEeace then 
waa proelaimed bjr aoaiid of tmaipet ; bat tbe aoleam 
piayen for a aacceatlal expedhioii were not ofered 
from ereiy Teasel apart, bat ui bebalf of all oBited, by 
tbe roice of a berald. Tbe goblets filled witb winę 
raa tbe circle of tbe wbole armament, aod erery erew 
as well as tbe eomoiaoders poared oat tbe libations, 
aad draok soccess aod bappineaa oat of gold aod silTer 
cupa. Tbe wbole crowd tbat stood on tbe beacb, botb 
of citizens and sacb strangers as were tbere and wisbed 
tbem prosperity, joined witb tbem in tbe pablic prayer. 
And now, tbe psean being sang, and tbe libation 
finisbed, they pat oat to sea.' After moiring off, at 
first in a linę a-bead, eaeb reasel madę aflerwards tbe 

> 3(an]r inddents are related by Plutarcb, in tbe life of Ni- 
eias, in regard to tbe dennnciations of the priests ac;aizist this 
exi»edition, the coining and wresdng of oracles boUi for and 
anatnst it, aod omena wbich portended nothin^ but naiafor- 
tune. Merę biimaa foreaicht, and a eonaciouaneaa that tbe 
meaus were not equal to me end propoaed, gave the wiaest 
and ateadieat part of tbe Athenian commnnity a aad appre- 
benaioa of the erent. Soeratea eonatantlj declared against it ; 
and aaaured hia frienda it woold draw after it the destmction 
of the atate. Thia hia preaenttment soon hecame tbe pablic 
talk. Meton, the aatronomer, who waa named to a poat of 
high rank in the expedition, feigned himaelf mad, and aet bia 
houae on fire. Othera deny that circtunatance of his connter- 
feiting madneaa, and aa^r he aet hia houae on fire by oiębt, 
and appeared nezt moming in the fomm in tbe moat abjeet 
manner, and begged of hia follow-citizena, in order to oom- 
fort hiai under ao great a miafortone, to excnae hia aon, wbo 
waa to hare comtnanded a trireme, from going the royage. 
An ineident^ fiuther, mt tbe Tery time of the departure of aie 
grand lleet, gare numy peiyona rast concem. The woanen 
were then celebrating the ritea of Adonis, in which maay le- 
preaentationa of deatha and funerals were ezhibited all orer 
A#k4Q0« ami the women, accordiog to costom^ were 
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best of her way to ^Egina. And this armament madę 
all possible hastę to. reach Corcyra, where the force of 
tbeir allies by wbicb they were to be joined was al- 
ready assembled. 

. Though tbe intelligence of sucb an intended inyasion 
had been brougbt to Syracuse from several ąuarters, 
yet for a long course of time they would yield no credit 
to its truth. Nay morę, wben an assembly was eon- 
▼ened, sucb speeebes as foUow. were madę by different 
persons ; some believing the accoants received in rela- 
tion to this armament of the Athenians ; others pro- 
nouncing them absolutely false. On this occasion Her* 
mocrates, the son of Hermon, standing forth in the as- 
sembly, and as one conyinced in his own mind that all 
sucb accounts were true, addressed and advised his 
countrymen thns: — 

. * ItVill probably be my own fate, as it bas been the 
fate of others, to be disbelieyed, wben I speak of this 
intended invasion as a matter of truth and certainty. 
And I also know by experience, that both those who 
rent and those who retail sucb accoants of things af 
seem incredible, are so far from efiectually persuading, 
that they generally incur the imputation of madness. 
Yet no sucb apprehension shall intimidate or strike me 
dumb, wben sucb a weight of danger boyers oyer my 
country ; wben in my own heart I am conyinced that I 
am morę clearly eolightened on the point than any 
other person whateyer. . . 

' For I assert that to be a matter of the highest cer- 
tainty, wbicb you hear only with a fit of stupid sur- 
prise — that the Athenians haye already set sail against 

heayy moan and lamentation. This struck sad forebodings 
into people, who laid stress on such incidents, that this ex- 
pensiye and mighty armament, though now so yigorous and 
mągnificent, would soon moulder into ruin. 
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Q8 włtli a numerons force, both for tbe senrice of the 
sea and the land. The pretext alleged by them is, 
execiition of treaties with the Egesteans, and the re^ 
storation of the Łeontines ; bnt the trne motive is their 
ambition to enslaye Sicily, and aboye all, this our own 
S3rraca8e, which, if once reduced, they are well as^ 
snred tfaat notbing will be able afterwards to give a 
check to their arms. Taking it therefore for granted 
that they will be immediately on ns, deliberate in what 
roanner yon may make the most gallant defence, in the 
present posturę of yonr strength ; careful that throngh 
contempt you be not taken unproTided, nor throngh 
incrednlity abandon the means of preseryation. Nor, 
farther, let those who are conyinced of their immediate 
appearance, be terrified at the boldness or strength of 
their undertaking ; for they will not be able to hnrt ns 
morę than we shall be enabled to retaliate on them. 
Nor are they morę beyond onr reach, beoanse they in- 
yade us with so yast an armament ; sińce this, in re- 
gard to the other Sicilians, will plead morę abundantly 
in onr cause ; for, terrified at the foe, they will be dis- 
posed with higher warmth of friendship to co-operate 
with ns. And if thus, in the train of afikirs, we are 
either enabled to defeat their arms, or merely to force 
their return, their schemes unexecuted and their am- 
bition disappointed (for I am not in the least afraid 
that their sanguine expectations can be glutted with 
success), such eyents would reflect the highest glory 
on you, and complete what I firmly hope. 
• Mt is a truth, eyinced.by facts, that few considerable 
armaments of either Grecians or barbarians, which 
haye been sent out on remote expeditions, haye re- 
turned successful. Nor, farther, are our present in- 
yaders morę numerous than the Syracusans them- 
or their iriends of the neighboriiig states, whoM 
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•trength merę hostile dread will cement and bind fast 
tog^ther. If therefore, thongh merely for want of 
needful gupplies, they incur miscarriages on a foreign 
•horę; if they prore unsuccessful, though chiefly 
tbroagh their own misconduct, the whole honor must 
however rest with us, as if we bad niined their pro-* 
jects by art and management. Even these yery Athe<» 
nians were indebted to a parallel coincidence of eyents 
for the yast enlargement of their strength and empire, 
when the Mede, wbo gare out that be aimed the blow 
at Athens, was, contrary to all haman expectation, 
disconcerted by a senes of errors that were purely bis 
own. And some sucb fortnnate coincidence, iu onr 
own behalf, we baye at present all imaginable reason 
to expect. 

* liCt us therefore, witb actiye resolntion, pat our 
domestic affairs into a posturę of defence, and de-^ 
spatcb our ambassadors to the Siculi, to keep firm in 
our friendship sucb as are already x)nr friends, and to 
endeayor to procure the friendship and concurrence 
of the rest. Nay, let our embassies regularly complete 
the whole circuit of Sicily, where they may represent 
the common danger whicb equally threatens them all. 
Let them, farther, cross oyer to Italy to procure for us 
their defensiye alliance, or at least to negotiate a de* 
nial of reception to the Athenians. I also judge it 
adyisable to send to Cartbage : for eyen the Cartha- 
ginians are not exempted from the present dangers,' 
but baye been eyer under apprebensions of receiving 
from them a yisit at Cartbage. It may perbaps effec-* 
tually occur to their thonghts, that, should they now 
abandon us, the storm must soon extend itself to them ; 
by whicb they may be determined, either secretly or 
openly, by some espedient or other, to yindicate our 
cause. Andy were their inclination equal to th'-' 
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power, no people on the globe. could 80 easily redress 
ufl ; for they are poMessed of an immensity of wealth, 
wbich gires an easy and prompt completion to the 
schemes of war and to eyery human enterprise. Let 
us send, farther» to Łacedaemon and Corinth, request- 
ing the despatch of immediate suceors hither, and the 
renewa^of the war against the Athenians. 

' There is one point morę, which in my opinion is 
morę . crltical and important than all the rest : and 
which y though perhaps, inured as you are to domestic 
indolence, it may not gain your ready approbation, I 
shall howeyer boldly recommend. Would all of us 
in generał who are inhabitants of Sicily, or at least 
would only we Syracusans, with what other people we 
can get to assist us, put out instantly to sea with all 
the ships we hare in readiness, and yictnalled but for 
the space of two months ; would we then give these 
Athenians the meeting either at Tarentum or Cape 
Japygia, and there conyince them, that, befpre they 
enter the lists of war for the conąUestof Sicily, they 
must fight for their passage across the lonian; we 
should then strike them with the utmost terror, and 
infinitely perplex them with the thought, that from a 
friendly port we shall sally forth i to g^ard onr out- 
works, (for Tarentum will readily receiye us,) whilst 
they haye a long.tract of sea to pass with all their 
cumbersome train, and must findTit hard, through so 
long a yoyage, to be always steering in the regular 
order. As their cours6 must thus be slow, and must 
adyance only in exact conformity to orders, we shall 
haye a thousand opportunities to attack them. If 
again they elear their ships for.action,.and in a body 
hear down expeditiously on us, tiiey must ply hard 
at their oars ; and, when spent with their toil, we rc^ii 
^' " '^n them« Or, in case that may not be judged ad* 
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Yisable, we have it always in our power to retire into 
the harbor of Tarentum. And thus the Athenians, if, 
in Gonstant expectation of being fought with at sea, 
jtbey must make their passage With a smali portion 
only of their stores, will be reduced to great distress 
on coasts which will afford them no supply. Should 
they choose to continne in their station, they must 
infallibly be blocked up in it. Shonld they yenture 
a passage, they must unayoidably leave their tenders 
and store-ships behind; and, as they have no as- 
surance of a hearty reception. from the cities on the 
coasts, must be terribly dismayed. 

' It is my firm opinion that, amidst that great per- 
plexity of thought which must result from these ob- 
structions, they will never presume to sail from Cor- 
cyra ; or, at least, whilst they are agitating the forms 
of procedurę and sending out spy-boats to discoyer 
our numbers and position, the season of the year must 
be protracted to winter ; or, utterly dispirited at so un^ 
expected a resistance, they will giye up the yoyage. 
This I morę readily expect, as I am informed that their 
most experienced commander bas been forced into 
office against his inclination, and would gladly lay 
hołd of the pretext to desist, if such a show.of resist-^ 
ance could be madę by us as would preserye his honor 
from suspicion. And I am perfectly conyinced that 
rumor will increase and aggprayate our strength. Now 
the sentiments of mankind are constantly adjusted by 
rumors ; parity of danger is supposed, when an enemy 
declares he is ready to begin the attack ; and such an 
enemy is always morę dreaded than he who betrays an 
intention merely to defend himself. against an enemy 's 
assaults. Such excess of fear must now fali to the 
lot of the Athenians. They are inyading us, with the 
fond presumption that we shaU not fight. They think 
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they haye grouods for kuch a presnmptioii, becanse we 
haYe not concuned with the ŁacedanDonians in their 
demolition. But when, to their bitter disappoint- 
ment, they iind we hayethe courage to act offensiyely, 
the Buddenness of our efforts will terrify them morę 
than all the reality of our unezpected strength could 
haye done. 

* Determine therefore to eseente with bold and 
ready resolution the plan I haye proposed ; pr, if this 
mnst not preyail, with the utmost expedition to get all 
things at home in readiness for war. And ]et each 
Syracasan be firmly conyinced, that contempt of an 
enemy ought neyer to be shown but in the heat of 
action ; that the conduct of those men must tend most 
highly to the pnblic preseryation, who, alarmed by a 
deeent fear, judge it needfnl to prepare with all cau- 
tion and alacrity, as if the danger was instant at our 
doors. But these our enemies are actually coming ; 
they are already, I know it well, on the yoyage ; they 
ure this moment only not in sight/ 

In this manner Hermocrates spoke his sentiments. 
But the popular assembly of the Syracusans was em- 
broiled with much yariance and contention. One party 
eried out, ' that it was all a joke, the Athenians durst 
not think of inyading them/ Another, ' Hermocrates 
had truth and reason on his side.' A third, ' let them 
come, what damage can they do us which we are not 
able heartily to repay themf Others betrayed an 
open contempt of the whole account, and laughed at it 
as downright ridiculous. The party was but smali 
which gaye credit to Hermocrates and trembled for the 
futurę. At leng^h, Athenagoras stood up, who being 
the first magistrate of the people» and whose credit 
at this time was highest with thęm^ deliyered himself 

aa fnllo^g ; 
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' The mail, who wishes the Athenians may not be so 
mad as to come hither and run themselves headlong 
into our subjection, is either a coward or a trait(^ to 
his country. But for those who yent such news and 
endeavor to frighten you by the terrible recital, at 
their audaciousness, truly, I am not in the least sur- 
prised ; but I am greatly so at their folly, if they ima- 
gine their yiews can escape detection ! Poor abject 
souls ! quite dispirited within through their own pusil- 
lanimity, are glad to spread consternation throughout 
a whole community ; that, under the generał panic, 
their own may lie Teiled and undistingaished. And 
such is the effect, which the present information 
may be ready to produce ; not from any grounds of 
truth and certainty, but the fictions and falsehoods of 
an iniquitous cabal, who are erer dabblingin the prac* 
tices of faction. 

' But you, Syracusans, I exhort to apply your good 
sense on this occasion, and search after probability ; 
not by considering such accounts as these men hav« 
pompously detailed, but such enterprises as a wise 
and abundantly enlightened people, for such I esteem 
the Athenians, are likely to undertake : for, what pro^ 
bability is there, that, leaving the Peloponnesians at 
their backs, when the war at home is not yet brought 
to any settled conclusion, they would wilfuUy em- 
bark in another of no less importance? For my 
part, I am persuaded they rest well contented, that, so 
many and só powerful states as we Sicilians are, we 
have not yet thought proper to inyade them. 

' But, allowing these informations to be trne, and 
that they are actually coming, I am firmly persuaded 
that Sicily is better able than Peloponnesus to defeat 
them, sińce in all respects it is better furnished witk 
every resource of war; and that this our Syracuse 
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alone is far superior jn streogth to that, nay double 
that armawent, wbicfa by report now tbreatens its iDva- 
aion : for I kuow, assuredly, tbat do borse can foUow 
in tbeir train ; tbat, farther» nonę can be procured for 
tfaem in this country, if we abate an inconsiderable 
party whicb tbe Egesteans may furnisb. And I know, 
tbat a body of beaTy-armed, equal in number . to our 
owDy can never be traiisported by tbem across sucb a 
lengtb of sea. Tbe enterprise is bold indeed, to at- 
tempt 80 long a Toyage bitber witb only light and 
nimbie sfaips, and to bring aM tbose niilitary stores, tbe 
amount of whicb must be excessively large, in order 
to attack so great a city. Shall I tberefore be terrified 
by Tain reports ? I, wbo am firmly persuaded tbat, 
if tbe Atbenians were possessed of a city on our 
coasts as considerable iti all respects as Syracuse itself, 
and should dare to proYoke us ; if masters of tbe 
neigbboring territory, tbey sbould froni tbence make 
war on us; eyen witb sucb advantages tbey.would 
witb difficulty escape a to tal destruction. And wbat 
th^efbre, in all human probability, must be tbeir fate, 
wben all Sicily to a man will be combined io oppose 
tbem? For now tbeir war must issue frora a camp 
on : tbe beacb of tbe sea, of whicb tbeir ships must 
form tbe ramparts. They will not be able to make 
long excursions from their tents and magazines of 
needful stores, as our caralry will bridle and control 
itbem. But, in sbort, it is my firm opinion tbat they 
never will be able to accomplisb a descent, so far am 
I conyinced that our force is in all respects superior. 

' I am well persuaded, tbat all tbose obstacles whicb 
I bave bitberto recited, their own wise reflections have 
suggested to tbe remembrance of tbe Atbenians, and 
4eterred tbem from bazarding their own ruin ; and tbat 
our own malcontents amuse us witb fictitious accounts 
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of tfaings that neitber haye nor cah have existence. 
Thifl is by no means the first occasion on which I hare 
been able to detect their scbemes. I am no stranger 
to their constant attempts of fomenting faction, ever 
intent as tbey are, by forgeries like these, or morę 
malicious tban these, or eveD by the open efforts of 
sedition, to strike a panic amongst the Syracusan peo* 
ple, and to seize the hełm of your goyernment. And 
I haye reason to apprehend that, amongst the many 
projects they attempt, some one at length may be fa- 
tally successf ul. But this inust be charged to our own 
pusillanimity, who exert no precaiitions to ayert im- 
pending miseries, nor brayely oppose the storm, though 
we perceiye it to be gathering aroiind us. And from 
hence it nnayoidably results, that onr state is seldom 
blessed with a seaaon of tranąuillity, but feels the bitter 
lot of sedition on sedition, of morę numerous struggles 
against factions within than pnblic hostilities without ; 
nay, sometimes tyranny and despotic rule haye been 
onr portion. 

' To guard the present times from snch disastrons 
contingences shall be my constant endeayor ; and, if 
fayored with your concurrence, my care shall be suc- 
cessfttl. To this end I must preyail on you, who are 
ihe many, to co-operate with me, whilst I inflict on these 
-artificers of faction the punisbment they deserye, not 
barely.for oyert commissions, for in these they are not 
easily caught, but for all the treacherous plota whicb, 
how desirous soeyer, they are not able to execute : for 
we ought not only to award onr yengeance on the open 
ontrages of an enemy, but to disarm his malice by 
wise precantion ; because the man who. will not tłius in 
time disarm it will feel its blow before he is aware. 

* On the few I haye also to bestow, partly some re- 
proofs, partly some cautions, and partly some instniU- 
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tioBS : for chiefly by these methods I judge it feańble 
to d«ter them from their factions designs. Let me 
therefore reguest from you, ye youths of Syracuse^ 
the solution of a point which haa freąuently occorred 
to my own imagination. What is it you would faave I 
An immediate poasession of the goyernment of your 
country ? Why, the very lawa of that country declare 
you incapable of it: and these Tery lawa were intende4 
rather to exelude you, so long as you are uneąual, than 
tó gire you a disgraceful rejection when you shałl be 
equal, to the trust. But, fitrther, are you not piąued 
in heart at being placed on the same rank and level 
with the bulk of your fellow-citizens ? And where 
would be the justice in awarding distinctions of honor 
and trust to those who are in no respect different 
from others? It may perhaps be urged, that a demo* 
cracy is repugnant to the dictates both of wisdom and 
justice ; that the most opulent members of a state are 
intitled to its highest honors ; are best able to superin-* 
tend the public welfare. But to this I reply, that, in 
the first place, by the word people is signified a whole 
community, including its erery indi^idual ; but an oli* 
garchy means only a party ; in the next place, that 
men of opulence are the most suitable guardians of the 
public treasure ; that men of understanding aod expe* 
rience are best ąualified to adyise ; but the many,after 
hearing, are the best judges of the measures. And 
.thus, by a democracy, equality of right and of priTi* 
legę is most fairly presenred, as well to the separate 
members as to the whole community. An oligarchy 
indeed bestows an ample portion of danger on the 
many; but in beneficial points it not only assumes the 
larger share to itself, but by an unbounded rapacity 
monopolises the public hanrest. These are the ends 
which the men of power and the raw inexperienced 
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yonths amongst you ambitionsly puraue ; ends iDCom* 
patible with the welfare of a great and florishing state. 
The accomplialimeiit of these, I say, you bave this 
▼ery moment in agitation ; though the \f orld cannot 
famish sach a set of fools, if you perceiTe not the per- 
nicious tendency of your schemes. Nor can any set 
of Grecians, within my knowlege, eqaal either your 
bmtality or your yillany, if with open eyes you dare 
proceed. Łay hołd then at once of sound information, 
or repent if already informed, and unitę in the infaj- 
lible advancement of the generał welfare of the wbole 
community. And let the men of probity amongst you 
rest perfectly satisfied, that thus they shall obtain a 
proper share, nay, morę than a share, in those emolu- 
ments, which will equally redound to all their country. 
But, in case you gire in to dilTerent schemes, the ha- 
zard is gfeat that the whole of your plan will be baffled 
and confounded. 

* Trouble us therefore no farther with your informa- 
tions, as we are privy to, and shall certainly disconcert, 
'the Tiews of their authors: for the Syracusan state, 
eyen though the Athenians actually inrade us, will 
repel their efforts with a magnanimity worthy pf ber* 
self ;^ and we hare already a set of brave commanders, 
who will eifectually manage the point. But if not one 
tittle of these intended inyasions be true, which is my 
firm opinion, the state will not be struck into a panic 
by your rumors, will neyer place the pommand of ber 
forces in your hands, so as to riyet a yoluntary senri- 
tude on herself. She, on the contrary, will exert ber 
own yigilance and discretion; she will iiiterpret the 
rumors you haye spread as so many acts against ber 
welfare, and will not giye up ber liberty to accounts 
ezpressly forged to terrify the ear ; but, aware in time. 
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by no means to intrast herself into your management, 
will leave no possible metbod of defence untried/ 

Tbus spoke . Atbenagoras. But berę. one of tbe ge- 
nerals rising up, prevented anyotber person from eon-* 
tinuing tbe debatę, and put an end tor tbe present heats 
by deliyering bimself tbus :— 

* It is contrary to all decorum, botb for those who 
speak to pour fortb calumniations against one anotber, 
or for those wbo bear to receive tbem with attention. 
At present, we are ratber concemed to yield regard to 
tbe informations wbicb are brougbt us, tbat every iii- 
diyidual in tbis community may be timely prepared 
to repel tbe inyaders. And if tbis should proye at last 
to be merę superfluity of care, yet what barm can pos- 
sibły accrue from such an eąuipment of tbe state with 
borses and arms, and such other babiliments as are tbe 
glory of war? We ourselyes sball take all proper 
care of tbe proyisions of war and tbe leyy of soldiers ; 
and at tbe same time sball circulate our messengers to 
tbe cities around us, to watch tbe appearance of tbe 
foe ; and sball expedite eyery point judged needful in 
tbe present emergence. Some care of tbese points has 
already been taken ; and what morę we sball perceiye 
to be expedient, we sball on tbe proper occasions conr- 
municate to you/ 

Wben tbe generał bad expressed himself tbus, tbe 
Syracusans broke up tbe assembly and departed. 
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